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WHEN THE CONVOYS MET. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


On the pavement of one of 
New York’s busy streets two 
men, going opposite ways, 
rubbed shoulders, passed on a 
few paces, paused irresolutely, 
then turned back. A moment 
later they were shaking hands 
vigorously. 

66 Harry 19 

“cc J0e ! ”? 

They were British ship- 
masters, and had not met since 
the war came, over three years 
before. They had shared the 
same half-deck when they were 
apprentices together, and their 
ages were about equal—they 
were in the middle forties— 
but few strangers would have 
thought so. There was not a 
grey hair on Captain Johnston’s 
brown head, his bronzed face 
was uncreased, and his blue eyes 
were clear. He had just come 
round from the Pacific side, 
where for the past three years 
his ship had been running 
between China, Japan, and 
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Vancouver, and, as he said, 
he hardly knew there was a 
war on. Captain Tindall looked 
nearly fifteen years older than 
the friend of his boyhood days. 
He had spent the war years 
dodging mines and submarines. 
His hair was grey and his face 
seamed and wrinkled, especially 
about the eyes, which had an 
expression of great weariness. 
The years of nerve-wracking 
strain had marked him heavily, 
though his step was still buoy- 
ant and he carried his head high. 

Captain Johnston explained 
that he had just come up 
from his steamer, which was 
anchored outside the harbour, 
to attend a conference at the 
Convoy Office in Whitehall 
Street. His friend, whose vessel 
had newly arrived and was 
lying at one of the piers, had 
attended several conferences at 
the same office, and volunteered 
to show the way. 

‘‘ What, exactly, is this con- 
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voy idea, Joe?’ Captain 
Johnston asked. “I’m sailing 
for Brest in a couple of days, 
and have to keep with one for 
most of the way.” 

“ Well, the main idea is that 
every ship is escorted,” Joe 
replied. ‘‘ Neither the Yanks, 
nor ourselves, can spare sloops 
or destroyers to escort every 
single ship that crosses the 
Western Ocean, so they start 
them off in bunches of twenty 
or thirty, and provide one 
warship of sorts for protection. 
Economy of force. Saves loss 
of life, too; if a ship of the 
convoy is sunk the others 
stand right on and the escort 
picks up the survivors, and 
stops Fritz from doing any- 
thing really nasty.” 

** Does it do any good ? ” 

“FH’m! The politicians 
claim that it does, and, for 
once in a way, I believe they’re 
right,’’ Joe said dubiously. 

‘‘What’s it like to be in 
one ? ”’ 

“Pure hell!’’ Joe replied 
feelingly, and there was no 
dubiety about his answer this 
time. “ After you’ve put in a 
few nights steaming without 
lights, and zigzagging too, in 
the middle of a bunch of way- 
ward ships, you'll be fed up 
with the very word convoy. 
You'll wish, wrongly of course, 
that you were belting along 
on your own, chancing what 
might be coming to you in the 
way of a Hun submarine, and 
sick of the company of your 
own friends.” 

They arrived at the Convoy 
Office and stood chatting. A 
number of men who were mostly 
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in uniform, several of whom 
Captain Tindall nodded to, 
were moving towards an open 
door. They walked in pairs 
and were talking earnestly. 

‘“¢ They’re mustering up,” Joe 
said; “ you’d better go inside 
and get it over. It’s just like 
being back at school. I’ve 
got nothing in particular to do, 
so I’ll go for a stroll and meet 
you here in about an hour’s 
time. They’re often pretty 
garrulous, but they ought to 
have got it off their chests by 
then.” 

Captain Johnston, having 
proved his identity, was shown 
into a room already well 
filed with captains. They 
were mostly British, but there 
were allies too, Americans, a 
Japanese, and an _ Italian. 
There were also neutrals—two 
Norwegians thankful for the 
offer of protection during their 
lawful voyaging. Most of his 
own countrymen bore the same 
marks of strain as he had 
noticed on his friend. Some of 
them had already experienced 
sinking by torpedo, all had 
endured long months of perilous 
voyaging. They carried on, of 
course; never once did their 
dour determination weaken, but 
long ago they had ceased to 
pretend that they liked it. 
With some the strain seemed 
to have told mostly on their 
eyes; peering through the 
darkness to identify strange 
shapes moving along without 
lights had sent them prema- 
turely to the oculists. They 
felt very self-conscious as they 
extracted spectacles from ob- 
viously new cases, put them on 
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awkwardly, and prepared to 
take notes. There was some 
shuffling of feet. Men felt the 
want of tobacco as an aid to 
thought, but apparently smok- 
ing in conference was not in 
accordance with naval ideas of 
discipline. 

“They ought to hold these 
conferences in the back room 
of the ship-chandler’s,”’ a tramp 
skipper whispered. 

In the assembly there were 
a few thrusting fire-eaters, all 
out for distinction and decora- 
tion. One or two, newly pro- 
moted from chief officers, were 
keen-faced and eager-inspired 
by the knowledge that they at 
last commanded ships armed 
with powerful guns and depth 
charges and were longing for the 
chance to use them. Amongst 
the most bloodthirsty were two 
of the Americans who were 
new to convoy work. 

The conference began. The 
principal convoy officer—a post 
captain of the British Navy— 
explained his intentions. Two 
convoys were sailing on the 
same day. One of them, called 
the fast convoy, would consist 
of three great Atlantic liners 
and a swift mail steamer which, 
in peace time, was in the 
Eastern trade. All of those 
were capable of a speed of at 
least seventeen knots. The 
slow convoy would have 
twenty-eight vessels in it, and 
its speed would be that of its 
slowest unit—nine knots. An 
exasperating crawl for many 
of the assembled shipmasters 
whose vessels could do a good 
deal more. 


“Tll get the fast ships off 
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as soon a8 I can so as to give 
you fellows in the other convoy 
a chance to get well away before 
dark,” the post captain de- 
clared. 

The commodore of the slow 
convoy—a British naval com- 
mander who would sail aboard 
one of the merchant ships— 
took up the running. He 
elaborated the typed orders 
now in possession of each ship- 
master. He discussed the for- 
mation of the convoy, the 
escort, and the zigzag tables. 
He demonstrated with chalk on 
a blackboard. He allotted dis- 
tinguishing flags to the various 
lines. Captain Johnston found 
that his ship would be the 
second in the port line, and the 
flag to be flown by the four 
vessels in that line would be 
the code flag ‘8S.’ Everything 
seemed to be settled; they 
would soon be smoking again. 

“* Any questions ? ” the com- 
modore asked. 

There was quite a number of 
questions. The convoys could 
endure no misunderstandings, 
and there was little room to 
correct mistakes; strict pre- 
cision was desirable if disaster 
were to be avoided. The 
Americans in particular seemed 
to be insatiable in their quest 
for exact information on the 
most minute points. It seemed 
as if Joe’s estimation of the 
length of the proceedings had 
erred on the side of optimism. 
Eventually the spate of ques- 
tions dried up. Men began 
to fumble for pipes. 

“ Any remarks ? ”’ 

“Yes,” a grizzled veteran 
growled from a back seat, 
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“ let’s have a little less of -your 
signalling.” 

The commodore smiled. The 
officers of the two services were 
beginning to understand each 
other at last. The captains of 
the merchant ships realised now 
that a certain amount of visual 
signalling was necessary if the 
vessels in a convoy were to 
be kept together and got safely 
through. The naval men had 
recognised that under-powered, 
heavily-laden steamers were 
much harder to manceuvre than 
their own high-powered, twin- 
screw light cruisers and de- 
stroyers, and that it was futile 
to try and hustle experienced 
masters who would be certain 
to be doing their best. They 
had also learned that in a 
tramp steamer, with only one 
lent naval signaller on board— 
probably from the Crystal 
Palace—a lot of the work of 
taking in signals must fall 
on the officer of the watch, 
who had plenty to do with- 
out it. 

“Tll try to carry on with 
the minimum of signalling,” 
the commodore said pleasantly. 

The proceedings terminated, 
and Captain Johnston found 
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Shortly after daybreak on 
sailing day some of the ships of 
the slow convoy began to get 
under way. They were vessels 
that had come up from Balti- 
more and other ports in the 
south, and had been anchored 
for a few days in Gravesend 
Bay. Tide-time saw others 
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himself in the street, where 
his friend awaited him. 

Well, have you absorbed it 
all ? ”? Joe inquired. 

‘“T think so. It seemed to 
be clear enough; I imagine 
everyone understood it.’’ 

“ Really! Well, you bet 
they didn’t, if I may presume 
to judge by previous oc- 
casions,’’ Joe commented drily. 
‘You keep your weather eye 
skinned, especially at the be- 

; ; ”? 


“ Where in all this benighted 
city of prohibition can we get 
@ drink that isn’t rot-gut to 
celebrate this happy meet- 
ing?” 

‘‘What’s the matter with 
my ship ? ’’ Joe said promptly. 
“We'll run down aboard and 
have a spot of lunch.” 

During the conversation at 
lunch, and afterwards, Captain 
Johnston received a lot of in- 
formation that could never, 
with decency, have been given 
in a conference room. 

“Watch your next astern 
like a hawk,’’ was Joe’s parting 
shot. “If he’s one of the 
allies treat him as if he were a 
damned fool—which he prob- 
ably will be.’’ 


erupting from various parts of 
New York harbour, all making 
for the vicinity of Sandy Hook, 
where the slow convoy was 
going to form up. The sky 
was grey and overcast ; a light 
westerly wind was blowing and 
the surface of the sea was 
smooth, though there was a 
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ground swell which was being 
lightly scored by the slow 
movements of waiting craft. 

Presently dense clouds of 
smoke could be seen in the 
Ambrose Channel; the ships 
of the fast convoy were coming 
down it. Captain Johnston 
stood on the bridge of his 
steamer, the Holmhill, as she 
loitered along with the engine- 
room telegraph at slow, and 
watched the animated scene. 
Never had he seen such a col- 
lection of variegated vessels as 
those in the armada now con- 
centrating to the north and 
north-east of the Hook. There 
were superior cargo steamers 
belonging to well-known lines, 
like his own; there were 
ordinary tramps, cattle boats, 
and oil-tankers. Most of them 
were painted grey from truck to 
waterline, some had the dazzle 
painting which afterwards be- 
came almost universal. Nearly 
all of them were overloaded ; 
Plimsoll lines were ignored in 
those days; in some of the 
ships the marks had been 
painted over and no one had 
bothered to pick them out 
again. The draft figures served 
as guides. 

The first of the fast steamers 
came sweeping past the Am- 
brose Channel lightship with 
the International Code fiag 
‘W ’ flying to indicate she was 
the commodore’s ship. She 
was closely followed by two 
of the others, but the fourth 
one was not even in sight. As 
the leading ship got abreast of 
the Hook a hoist of flags went 
up amidships. Oaptain John- 
ston picked up his telescope 
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and lazily scanned it; then he 
turned it up in the signal book. 

““¢ The speed of the convoy 
will be nine knots,’ ” he read. 
“That'll be to give the last 
ship out a chance to join them,”’ 
he added to his chief officer, 
who was standing beside him. 
“TI wish he would hurry up; 
we ought to be getting a move 
on soon.”’ 

“ Hullo! what’s that fellow 
up to ? ” Mr Richards, the chief 
officer, asked. 

He pointed to a large oil- 
tanker, flying the ensign of one 
of the allied countries, which 
had been lying with her engines 
stopped, about a mile away. 
The answering pennant of the 
International Code of Signals 
had just been smartly run up 
on the signal halliards above 
her bridge, in answer, appar- 
ently, to the signal from the 
commodore of the fast convoy. 
There was nothing else in sight 
that required an answer. As 
they watched her she gathered 
way and started off gallantly 
in the wake of the departing 
liners. 

“Well, I’m damned! Does 
he think he can keep up with 
the Adriatic?’ Captain John- 
ston cried. 

The captain of the oil-tanker 
evidently thought something 
of the kind, for he stood on 
steadily in pursuit of the smoke 
which was now belching from 
the three huge, fat funnels of 
the last of the liners. 

‘‘ That fellow is likely to be 
the light comedian of this troupe, 
sir,’”’ the chief officer remarked. 
“ Didn’t you say he was going 
to be our next astern ? ”’ 
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‘Those were certainly his 
orders,” the captain agreed, 
“and you'll see his name in 
that position in the plan of the 
convoy in the chart-room. Nine 
knots is about his limit; I 
expect that’s why he thought 
the signal was meant for him.’’ 

The last of the liners had 
now appeared and was pushing 
on, with a huge wave of froth 
at her bow, to catch her 
fellows. The commodore’s ship 
of the slow convoy was well 
outside the Hook, and hoisted 
an order to form up. Very 
gingerly the ships of the 
armada, which had been dodg- 
ing about slowly and rolling 
lightly to the ground swell, 
began to sort themselves out 
and seek their proper stations. 
The leading ships formed up 
in line abreast with their dis- 
tinguishing flags flying, thus 
giving the others something to 
closeon. There was no attempt 
to imitate the snap and pre- 
cision of one of the units of the 
Grand Fleet ; indeed the marvel 
was that so many vessels of 
such varying types and speeds 
managed to get into formation 
at all. 

Slowing occasionally to let 
another vessel pass him, or 
altering his helm to go under 
the stern of one that was 
crossing his bows, Captain 
Johnston very carefully made 
for his position in the port 
line. His vessel was a heavy 
one, and the fact that she was 
eight inches below her marks 
did not improve either her 
steering or manceuvring power. 
The forming-up speed of the 
convoy was six knots, and he 
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had to be careful not to give 
his vessel too much way ; for a 
heavy steamer is hard to bring 
up, and, moreover, when her 
single screw is reversed she 
rarely comes straight back. 
Usually her head swings to 
starboard and throws her right 
out of position. Down below 
in the engine-room the engin- 
eers sweated and blasphemed. 
They were used to straight- 
forward orders conveyed to 
them by means of the telegraph 
—slow, half speed, full speed— 
not to verbal commands down 
the voice-pipe to increase the 
revolutions by three or reduce 
them by four. What the devil 
was a handful of revolutions 
here or there, anyway ? 

Vessels were now converging 
from all directions and forming 
@ maze, but they were skilfully 
handled and collisions were 
avoided. At last some order 
was evolved out of the chaos. 
In seven lines, six of them 
consisting of four steamers in 
line ahead, the convoy stood 
to the eastward. The port line 
was still incomplete; behind 
the Holmhill was a gap which 
should have been filled by the 
missing oil-tanker. Gradually 
the convoy closed up till there 
was two cables distance be- 
tween the stern of one ship and 
the bow of the next, and two 
cables interval between the 
lines—and from a high bridge 
@ vessel only two cables away 
looks terribly close. Already 
Captain Johnston was thinking 
of what would happen in the 
darkness. In peace time, if a 
vessel without good lights had 
been anywhere in his vicinity 
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he would have been uneasy ; 
a steamer astern of him and 
only two cables away would 
have caused him considerable 
concern even if she were fully 
lit; now he would have them 
ahead and astern and out on 
his starboard beam, only two 
cables away and showing no 
lights. He had one consolation 
—being on the extreme left 
of the advancing lines he had 
nothing to worry about on his 
port side. 

The speed of the convoy was 
worked up to nine knots, but 
for a time its progress was by 
no means rapid. It settled 
down gradually, and the orders 
came from the commodore for 
the first zigzag. From due 
east the course would be altered 
to south-east, and from then 
onward it would be changed 
every fifteen minutes. On 
every steamer’s bridge, or in 
her wheelhouse, there was a 
synchronised clock that, when 
zigzagging was in progress, 
chimed the exact time at which 
the turn would be made accord- 
ing to the zigzag table then in 
use. The clock chimed and 
the Holmhill’s helm was put 
over to port. It was thrilling 
to watch the twenty-seven 
vessels all swinging together, 
but there was a little confu- 
sion before they got properly 
steadied on the new course. 
Again Captain Johnston 
thought of what would happen 
in the darkness. 

‘Ah, well, she’s iron!’ he 
said philosophically, though 
without reference to the Holm- 
hill, which was built of steel. 

The half -forgotten phrase, 


probably brought back to his 
subconscious mind by his meet- 
ing with Joe, referred to an 
incident that happened on his 
first voyage as an apprentice 
in a famous new iron clipper 
ship, running the easting down 
to Australia. The captain was 
@ very experienced seaman, 
but he had been in wooden 
ships all his life. One night 
the clipper, insanely overloaded 
with canvas, was flying along at 
sixteen knots in a gale that was 
steadily increasing, and it was 
evident to every soul aboard 
except the old Aberdonian 
skipper himself, that it was 
time some of the sails were 
furled. The young apprentice, 
from the lee side of the poop, 
saw the mate stagger up to 
his commander, and edged 
closer to hear the conversa- 
tion. 

“My God, sir, this is crazy 
work,”’ the mate roared as he 
dashed the spray from his 
eyes; “‘we should have been 
shortened down long ago.” 

‘“‘ Fut’s the metter wi’ ye?” 
the surprised old philosopher 
asked calmly. ‘ She’s iron!” 

He proceeded to tell the 
mate about an old collier brig 
he once commanded, and about 
how glad they were to get 
back to one of the ports on the 
north-east coast of England, 
where they could let her settle 
on the mud and thus close up 
the seams, which enabled them 
to pump her out. The yarn 
went on, with interruptions, 
till a black squall came howling 
at the clipper and forced her 
over almost on her beam-ends, 
so that the reluctant captain 
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had to realise that even on an 
iron ship sail had to be taken 
in sometimes. After that the 
phrase ‘ She’s iron!’ took the 
place in the clipper’s half-deck 
of the usual, ‘ Hell! it’ll be all 
right !’ 

About five o’clock a wisp of 
smoke was sighted on the 
eastern horizon. Under it three 
masts, and a funnel set right 
aft, appeared. It was the 


ambitious oil-tanker returning 
to her proper convoy. The 
escort, a smart United States 
light cruiser, dashed off to 
meet her and hustle her into her 
place in the port line before 
darkness came down. The un- 
wieldy accumulation of vessels 
proceeded quite steadily to the 
eastward—a revelation of in- 
herited maritime spirit and 
crude extemporised power. 


Ir. 


Captain Johnston got very 
little sleep that night. His bed 
was on the settee in the chart- 
room on the bridge, and in the 
locker beneath the settee there 
was a bag of secret mail with 
which he had been entrusted. 
It was a lovely bag made of 
superior canvas, fitted with 
beautiful brass eyelets and 
securely padlocked ; but, just 
to remind him of the trouble- 
some times through which he 
was passing, it was significantly 
weighted with lead. 

He kept the first watch from 
eight o’clock till midnight with 
the young third officer, and 
stayed up half the middle 
watch with the second until 
he was sure that officer had 
got the hang of the zigzagging 
and the changes in the revolu- 
tions with which the sweating 
engineers were still being har- 
assed. No stars were visible, 
but the dark shapes of some 
of the other vessels of the 
convoy could be distinguished, 
and they seemed to sense the 
presence of the others. Not 
a glimmer of light showed 


from any of them ; portholes in 
cabins were heavily curtained, 
and even the striking of a 
match on the deck was for- 
bidden. About eleven o’clock 
the oil-tanker, which should 
have been dead astern, accel- 
erated and suddenly came 
surging up close on the port 
beam; she took some little 
time to get settled back into 
position again. At a quarter 
to twelve she nearly rammed 
the Holmhill’s counter, sending 
that ship sheering violently 
out of the line to avoid her. 
Otherwise the night was fairly 
free of incident. 

Shortly after two o’clock in 
the morning Captain Johnston 
decided he must have some 
rest, so lay down on his settee. 
From his resting-place, how- 
ever, he could hear the chiming 
of the zigzag clock and the 
helm orders given by the second 
officer; they wrought on his 
imagination and got on his 
nerves. The chief officer took 
over the watch at four o’clock ; 
he was an exceptionally alert 
and efficient officer, and the 
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captain felt he could now rest 
with an easy mind. By then 
he was very drowsy and he 
slept—but not for long. Shortly 
after five the chief officer poked 
his head in through the open 
doorway of the chart-room. 

“I’m afraid it’s coming in 
thick, sir,”’ he said. 

The captain was lying down 
fully dressed; he had only to 
slip on his heavy bridge-coat 
and he was ready. He joined 
the chief officer on the bridge 
and ran his hand along under 
one of the iron rails. Beads, 
like dew, were forming on it. 

“Tt is coming in thick,” 
Captain Johnston predicted. 

Daylight revealed patches of 
fog lying over the surface of 
the smooth grey sea. They 
could just see the ship ahead, 
the tanker astern, and the 
vessel on the starboard beam. 
Presently even those were shut 
out; the fog hung over the 
sea like a pall. The Holmhill 
now had three operators, so 
that a continuous watch could 
be kept in the wireless-room, 
and one of them appeared on 
the bridge with a message 
from the commodore to reduce 
speed to five knots and cease 
zigzagging. A course which 
was the mean of the zigzags 
was given. 

Shortly after the steamer 
was steadied on her course at 
approximately the given speed 
—which meant more experi- 
menting with the revolutions 
and consequent distraction in 
the engine-room—the fog lifted 
enough to show the vessel 
ahead and the one abeam. 
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Their positions seemed about 
normal, which was cheering. 
The fog shut down again. Even 
the two men on the look-out on 
the forecastle head loomed up 
but dimly through the vapour- 
laden air, though the captain 
reckoned he could pick up any 
object on the surface of the sea 
that was less than a ship’s 
length away. There was a dead 
calm, but the breeze the 
steamer created as she moved 
along blew incredibly clammy 
and damp, saturating every- 
thing. The steel fore-deck 
glistened black with moisture, 
the canvas dodgers round the 
bridge were sodden and its 
deck-planking was slippery, 
water dripped drearily from 
the whistle lanyard and the 
funnel guys. Like a grey 
wraith the Holmhill stole along 
through the murky-white dense- 
ness, with twenty-seven other 
grey wraiths in close attendance. 

An eerie feeling came to both 
the officers on her bridge as, 
tense and anxious, they peered 
intently around. What they 
missed most was the sound of 
the steam whistle which in 
ordinary times would have been 
blaring out its prolonged blast 
every two minutes. Once, 
through the stillness, they 
heard the wheeze of escaping 
steam from the vessel abeam ; 
another time a shovel clanged 
loudly on the Holmhill’s iron 
stokehold plates, far below. 
Yet again the death-like silence 
was broken by a fireman shout- 
ing impatiently to his trimmer 
for more coal. Suddenly a 
small triangular object bobbed 
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up ahead, so close that from 
the high bridge it seemed to be 
almost under the bows, and 
began to cut through the water, 
leaving a distinct wake behind it. 
A startling object to flash into 
the vision of men whose nerves 
were already badly frayed. 

“ What’s that?’’ both cap- 
tain and chief officer shouted 
simultaneously. 

The captain jumped to the 
engine-room telegraph with a 
vague idea of ramming; the 
chief officer grabbed the whistle 
lanyard, prepared to sound 
the signal that would send all 
hands rushing to their action 
stations. Their questions were 
answered, indirectly, in a pecu- 
liar manner and from a quite 
unexpected direction. 

“ Holmhill, ahoy!” came 
pealing through the fog from 
the tanker astern. 

“ Hullo!” Captain Johnston 
shouted back through a mega- 
phone. 

“Why in hell don’t you 
stream your fog-buoy ? ” 

The captain and chief officer 
stared at each other in mutual, 
but amused, reproach. It took 
little to amuse at such a time. 
Why had they not streamed 
their fog-buoy ? For one thing 
they had not remembered about 
it; for another they had a 
vague idea that in convoy, 
where much of the initiative 
had been taken from them, 
the commodore would have 
issued orders about such un- 
usual things, to them, as fog- 
buoys. 

“ You’d better tell the bo’s’n 
to stream it, Mr Richards,” the 
captain said. 


Soon the small buoy was 
towing astern at the end of its 
hundred and twenty yards of 
rope. The officers recognised 
its utility at once, and things 
did not look so bad now. By 
keeping close up to the small 
Object ahead they knew they 
were the proper distance from 
the vessel in front, while their 
own buoy should keep the oil- 
tanker from over-running them. 
For a few seconds the counter 
and flagstaff of the ship ahead 
loomed out of the fog, then it 
disappeared again. At any rate 
there should be no immediate 
danger from submarines, even 
if they were operating so far 
west, which was doubtful. Cap- 
tain Johnston felt easier in his 
mind than he had done since 
the passage started, than ever 
he had felt in a fog before, in 
fact. He decided to go below 
for a cup of coffee; he even 
wondered if he might risk a 
hurried, much-needed bath. He 
was telling the chief officer 
what he intended to do when 
both were startled nearly out 
of their wits. 

Bang! bang! Two loud re- 
ports cracked sharply through 
the fog. 

** Action stations!’ Captain 
Johnston shouted. 

The chief officer sounded the 
requisite number of blasts on 
the steam whistle, and the 
hands, led by the naval gunner, 
tumbled over each other to get 
aft to the poop and man the 
two guns mounted there. On 
some of the other ships in the 
convoy similar blasts were being 
sounded. 

Bang! bang! The reports 
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were coming from far out on 
the right. 

“That'll be the Yanks in 
the starboard line, sir; they’re 
fitted with bow guns,’”’ the chief 
officer said enviously. 

There was no more firing. 
All hands in the Holmhill, 
with the exception of the en- 
gineers, firemen, and trimmers 
on duty below, were peering 
nervously through the fog— 
to starboard, to port, and right 
astern—keen to find a target 
for their guns. Ten minutes 
passed, minutes laden with 
anxiety and expectation. 

“Perhaps they’ve got the 
swine,” Captain Johnston said 
hopefully. ‘‘ The fog may be 
thinner out there to the 
s’uth’ard.”’ 

The wireless operator, wear- 
ing a completely detached smile, 
again came on the bridge. 
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‘Message from the com- 
modore, sir,” he said. ‘“ Not 
quite so sarcastic as many I 
have seen.” 

Captain Johnston read the 
message, and his features re- 
laxed. 

‘Not a bad effort, all the 
same,’ he said with a grin. 
‘* Listen to this, mister.” 

Mr Richards listened. The 
message ran: ‘To all ships 
in the convoy. Please do not 
fire at the fog-buoys; they 
are perfectly harmless.”’ 

“Well, I’m damned!” said 
Mr Richards. 

Within two hours the fog had 
cleared away; the speed was 
again increased to nine knots. 
The ships of the convoy, be- 
coming more efficient at station- 
keeping with every watch that 
passed, zigzagged along their 
laborious way. 


IV. 


Six days later what was 
probably a very fortunate 
change was made in the order 
of progress of the ships in the 
port line. The leading ship had 
been giving trouble ever since 
she left New York. She seemed 
to be incapable of steaming a 
steady nine knots, especially 
throughout the hours of dark- 
ness. Several times during 
the course of a night she would 
shoot a mile ahead of the other 
ships, so that if the Holmhill 
and the two vessels following 
kept their station with regard 
to her the whole of the port line 
would be well out of position. 
She was oil-burning too; there 


was none of the cleaning of 
fires at the end of the watch, 
with consequent loss of steam, 
which worried the coal-burning 
steamers, and she failed to make 
allowance for them. In vain 
the commodore expostulated, 
both by wireless messages at 
night and visual signals—most 
of them suitably sarcastic—by 
day. He decided to make a 
change. The leading ship was 
ordered to take position at the 
rear of the line; as the com- 
modore said, she could not 
very well shoot ahead there. 
The Holmhill, and the two ships 
behind her, moved up. What 
made the change so fortunate 
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was the fact that the chief 
officer of the Holmhill, which 
was to lead the line, was, as 
has already been stated, a 
particularly alert and efficient 
officer. 

At half-past four next morn- 
ing it was dark, with no sign 
of daybreak and no moon. 
The gloomy overcast weather 
that prevailed when they left 
Sandy Hook had remained with 
them nearly all the voyage, 
so that few observations for 
position had been obtained. 
The breeze had freshened from 
the westward, and on the par- 
ticular leg of the zigzag the 
convoy was then using it was 
coming from right aft. The 
waves were running along both 
sides of the deeply immersed 
hull, and breaking as they 
curled over. The oil-tanker 
did not make a great deal of 
smoke, but what was coming 
from her funnel was eddying 
round the Holmhill’s bridge ; it 
was not sulphurous, as that from 
@ coal-burning ship, but was 
actually more offensive, being 
greasy and smelling of stale 
paraffin. Out on the starboard 
side the chief officer could see 
thick horizontal lines of black 
smoke streaming ahead from 
the funnels of some of the 
other ships ; the sooty streams 
were showing up with vivid 
distinction against the dark 
grey of the sky. 

Mr Richards cursed the oil- 
tanker’s smoke and the effect it 
would have on his steamer’s 
cleanliness; he cursed the 
Holmhill’s own smoke, which 
lessened the visibility ahead ; 
he longed for the next change in 


the zigzag, which would send 
the smoke blowing away off 
on the port bow. Ah, well! 
only six minutes to go; he 
rubbed his smarting eyes and 
continued to peer ahead. In 
the chart-room, above the 
precious bag of secret mail, 
Captain Johnston was indulging 
in the deep sleep he only got 
when the chief officer was on 
duty. Almost a complete 
silence reigned over the dark- 
ened ship. 

A wild, confused yell came 
from the man on the look-out 
forward. The only words Mr 
Richards could distinguish were, 
“ Right ahead.’”’ He concen- 
trated his gaze in that direction, 
and the first thing he saw was 
the gleam of broken water, 
brightened by phosphorescence 
—the bow wave of an approach- 
ing vessel. The next instant 
he distinguished, looming high 
above the bow wave, a mast 
and a funnel almost in line. 
There must be a hull beneath 
them though he could not see 
it. To think with Mr Richards 
was to act. 

‘‘ Hard-a-port !’’ he roared. 

A second later his hand was 
on the lanyard of the steam 
whistle, and the short sharp 
blast, which indicated he was 
altering course to starboard, 
startled the night. A couple 
of strides took him to the 
wheelhouse door, where a fore- 
finger found, and pressed, the 
master switch that turned on 
all the navigation lights simul- 
taneously. The ruddy glare 
of the port side-light was 
promptly reflected back from 
the towering forecastle head of 
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a large steamer, also swinging 
under port helm and flying 
past at what seemed an in- 
credible speed, with the foam 
thundering under her bows and 
curling along her sides. 

“Steady the helm!” the 
chief officer shouted. 

The words seemed to echo 
back from the bridge of the 
other ship, but in reality they 
had been uttered by the officer 
in charge there, who was shout- 
ing the same order to his 
helmsman. Short blasts from 
steam whistles were now sound- 
ing from all the leading vessels 
of the convoy, and being an- 
swered by fainter ones from 
ahead. Navigation lights—red, 
green, and white—were gleam- 
ing everywhere; it seemed as 
if rows of lighted streets had 
suddenly sprung up in that 
particular area of the darkened 
North Atlantic. The chief 
officer, however, had no time 
to notice them; he was busy 
saving his own ship, issuing 
cool orders to the quarter- 
master. For a moment 80 
close were the two vessels that 
it seemed impossible they could 
go clear. Both were carrying 
their boats swung out—all ships 
carried their boats swung out, 
and ready, at that time—and 
to Mr Richards it seemed that 
they at least must foul. He 
listened for the sounds of 
splintering wood and hoped 
nothing worse would happen. 
But there must have been cool 
hands on the stranger’s bridge, 
too, for both ships were steer- 
ing beautifully. Parallel, and 
about thirty yards apart, the 
long hulls swept along on 
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their opposite courses. The 
stranger’s bridge was abreast 
of the Holmhill’s bridge now ; 
the lines of boats seemed to 
be touching, but they passed 
clear; the mainmast, with its 
high light gleaming, came 
abeam and went on. The 
raised poop followed, and last 
of all the stern-light, with the 
powerful propeller lashing and 
churning beneath it. Like a 
knife thrust through the dark- 
ness the stranger had come, 
and within, as it seemed, a 
matter of seconds she was gone. 

“* Well, that’s that,’ Captain 
Johnston cried. ‘My God! 
we’ve wandered slap into a 
west-bound convoy. There’ll 
be one or two first-class col- 
lisions before we all get clear.’’ 

The Holmhill herself was by 
no means out of danger yet. 
She had still six vessels to pass. 
Three of them, as indicated 
by red side-lights and mast- 
head lights open to a slight 
angle, were fine on the port 
bow; on the starboard side 
were the three others, all show- 
ing green lights. The channel 
between them was presumably 
the usual two cables in width, 
and two cables’ width does not 
leave much margin for heavy 
vessels sheering. Farther out 
to port was another row of 
red and white lights, but they 
overlapped the Holmhill’s con- 
voy and were not a source of 
danger. 

The Holmhill passed safely 
between the second two vessels, 
then those on her bridge had a 
nasty scare. The next steamer 
on the starboard side, either 
by design or through bad steer- 
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ing, suddenly opened out her 
red light in addition to her 
green, and came straight at 
them. They were helpless. 
Obviously they could not go 
to starboard; they could not 
go to port, or they would 
have crashed into the vessel 
passing on that side; they 
could not go astern, or the oil- 
tanker from behind would crash 
into them. They could only 
hang on in a grim agony of 
suspense, obsessed by the know- 
ledge that one collision at that 
point might well cause half a 
dozen others. The oncoming 
steamer recovered just in time ; 
her red light was shut in again, 
and with her green light show- 
ing to them she surged clear. 
All the officers were now on 
the bridge, and they found 
time to watch the confused 
jumble of lights astern. They 
could hear shouting, borne 
down to them on the wind. 
Occasionally a short sharp blast 
on a steam whistle would in- 
dicate that some vessel was 
altering course still farther to 
starboard, or a deep prolonged 
blast would issue a warning. 
Once after a few minutes silence 
three short blasts rang out 
startlingly; evidently some 
ship, presumably in the rear 
of a line, had found it necessary 
to go full speed astern. But 
there were no sounds of crash- 
ing, no signs of falling mast- 
head lights, to show there were 
collisions—though there must 
have been many narrow escapes. 
In a few more minutes the 
disentangling process was com- 
plete, although, with the in- 
dependent altering of courses, 


both convoys were widely dis- 
persed. All that could be 
seen of the west-bound convoy 
was row after row of stern- 
lights, and presently those were 
extinguished almost simultane- 
ously. A wireless message was 
received from their own com- 
modore to put out all lights, 
get into close formation at 
daybreak, and resume zig- 
zagging as quickly as possible. 
He was growing uneasy; they 
were now in well-used submarine 
waters and the recent pyro- 
technic display could have been 
seen a long way off. 

For a time the Holmhill 
seemed to be alone, then ghostly 
shapes began to close in on 
her from the starboard side. 
There was, however, nothing 
astern for nearly half an hour, 
and then a vessel came sidling 
in from somewhere out on the 
port quarter and fell in behind. 
The sky to the _ eastward 
lightened, the ships began to 
show up distinctly. Soon all 
seven lines were clearly visible, 
though extremely ragged both 
as to interval and distance. 
The Holmhill’s officers began 
to count. 

“‘ Twenty-six, twenty-seven, 
twenty-eight,”” Captain John- 
ston said. ‘Yes, they’re all 
here; but how they got 
through without an accident 
God alone knows.”’ 

‘“That’s not the oil-tanker 
astern of us,’ Mr Richards 
cried. 

It certainly was not, and, 
indeed, they did not recognise 
the vessel that was there. 

‘¢ Where is the oil-tanker ? ” 

She was not among the 
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twenty-eight ships, for with 
her three masts and funnel 
set right aft she could have 
peen easily distinguished. 

“That damned ship astern 
doesn’t belong to this con- 
voy at all,’’ Captain Johnston 
declared. 

There was evidently doubt 
about it in higher quarters. 
From the bridge of the com- 
modore’s ship a visual signal 
was made ordering all vessels 
to show their convoy dis- 
tinguishing flags. Three of 
the ships in the port line 
hoisted ‘S’; the one directly 
astern of the Holmhill hoisted 
‘vy.’ 

“There’s something gone 
wrong,’’ said Captain Johnston. 

The escort, which had been 
steaming well out on the star- 
board side, increased speed, 
turned outward, passed astern 
of the lines of ships, and 
came racing up alongside the 
intruder. From the Holmhill’s 
bridge the captain and chief 
officer could distinctly hear the 
conversation that followed. 

‘“‘ Where in hell do you think 
you’re bound for?” the com- 
mander of the cruiser shouted 
through his megaphone. 
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“T don’t need to think ; I’m 
bound for New York,’’ was the 
indignant reply given with a 
Lancashire accent. 

“Well, this convoy’s bound 
for Plymouth. Beat it.’’ 

Through their glasses the 
two officers of the Holmhill 
watched the scene on the 
stranger’s bridge. The chief 
officer was gazing round in 
complete bewilderment as if 
trying to seek a known vessel ; 
her captain, who had appar- 
ently just come on the bridge, 
was abusing him and seemed to 
be bordering on apoplexy. At 
last a very meek voice hailed 
the escort. 

‘ Where’s my convoy?” it 
asked. 

“Search me,’’ the cruiser’s 
captain shouted. ‘ Miles to 
the west’ard by now, I guess. 
You’d better get on after it.” 

The strange ship sheered out 
of the line, swung round on 
starboard helm, and, with a 
dense cloud of black smoke 
pouring out of her funnel, 
hastened away to the west. 
Through the air wireless mes- 
sages in code were calling the 
light comedian to return at 
once to his proper troupe. 


V. 


Dawn, and the screaming 
gulls wheeling overhead, though 
the convoy was still two hun- 
dred miles west of the Lizard. 
That was by dead reckoning; 
for days had elapsed since the 
sun or any other heavenly 
body was last seen—nor did 
it seem likely that the sun 


would appear that day, which 
was the last the Holmhill would 
spend with the convoy. With 
the hour of sunrise a curious 
light came into the overcast 
sky; away above the eastern 
horizon was a bank of inky- 
black clouds capped by others 
that were almost snowy-white. 
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‘‘ Like the froth on a glass 
of stout,’? Mr Richards re- 
marked. 

A sleet squall howled out 
of the south-east and burst 
over the lines of zigzagging 
vessels. The sea rose rapidly ; 
the waves were grey, but they 
gleamed green on their crests 
as if soundings had already 
been reached ; soon they were 
veined by long, dirty - white 
streaks of foam. As _ they 
stood away to the north-east- 
ward on one leg of the zigzag 
and brought the wind and sea 
almost abeam, the deeply laden 
steamers wallowed, rather than 
rolled, while the smoke from 
their funnels blew down into 
the sea to leeward; as they 
stood towards the south-east 
and brought wind and sea ahead 
they pitched sluggishly, and 
the volumes of smoke they 
created stretched out behind 
them as stiff as pokers. They 
began to take the spray aboard ; 
as the vessel out on the Holm- 
hill’s starboard beam thrashed 
through the head sea she was 
throwing showers of it over her 
bow and half-way up her funnel. 
The escort gave the finest dis- 
play of rolling that Captain 
Johnston had ever seen. She 
actually rolled her rails under ; 
at times Mr Richards swore he 
could see almost down to her 
keel. The sleet squalls in- 
creased in frequency and in 
strength. A perfectly filthy 
day, but a day to stir souls 
and make pulses leap. 

A British destroyer keeping 
@ rendezvous, and true to her 
tryst, leapt into view; she 
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had come out to help with the 
shepherding of the convoy 
home. She took up a position 
on the left flank of the ad- 
vancing lines; the American 
cruiser was on the right flank. 
It became known throughout 
the convoy that submarines 
were expected to be about, and 
the look-outs were doubled. 
Two officers were continuously 
on watch on the Holmhill’s 
bridge, and they saw a peri- 
scope in every curling wave 
crest. The destroyer was 
making wicked weather of it. 
She was bucking and plunging 
like a bronco. There was no 
doubt about her keel coming 
into view; for as her dripping 
bows rose from a plunge into 
a head sea she would throw 
her forefoot clean out of the 
water. Somehow her antics 
made the Holmhill’s officers 
rather more contented with 
their own lot. 

“Fancy being out here in 
that thing on a day like this,”’ 
the captain remarked. 

By noon their own lot was 
bad enough. The seas were 
filling the fore-deck. Up on 
the bridge a mixture of sleet 
and salt spray lashed at their 
faces and cut at their eyes. It 
was with difficulty that the 
nearest vessels could be dis- 
tinguished as, now wallowing, 
now plunging, the flotilla made 
slow but steady progress to- 
ward the Chops of the Channel. 
The short hours of daylight 
passed, and the dreaded dark- 
ness was on them. Once again 
@ wireless message to stop zig- 
zagging and steer a straight 
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course was issued by the com- 


modore. In such weather the 
risk from collision was much 
greater than the risk from 
submarines. The wind veered 
round to the south-west, so 
there was no longer a head 
sea to hamper them, but the 
sleet continued. Blindfolded, 
the twenty-eight merchant 
vessels, with their attendants, 
carried on with their mad rush 
for home and sanctuary, the 
inky darkness broken only by 
the phosphorescent gleams on 
the crests of the waves now 
running up on their starboard 
quarters. 

Captain Johnston was in a 
real dilemma. At midnight 
the Holmhill should reach the 
position from which she had 
been ordered to break away 
from the convoy and proceed 
independently to her port of 
destination, but the captain 
argued to himself that it would 
be far safer to break away at 
once. Ships had no right to 
be ¢astered within two cables 
of ezch other on such a night, 
he thought. Perhaps they were 
even closer, though he could see 
nothing of them; perhaps, 
indeed, the first thing he would 
know one of them would be 
crashing and grinding along- 
side of him—crashing and 
grinding in a sea like that. 
And then... 

He wondered if he might 
use his own discretion and 
break away at once. It could 
be done so easily ; a touch of 
starboard helm and he would 
sheer quietly out of the line, 
regain his individuality, and 
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never be missed. This was a 
point his friend in New York 
had not touched on; _ but, 
after all, there must be a 
reason for not altering the 
course before he reached the 
position given him—mines or 
something. He had better obey 
orders and hang on, though the 
invisible adjacent ships were 
getting on his nerves. The 
hours seemed eternal, and as 
the clock crept round nearer 
to twelve even the minutes 
seemed eternal. At half-past 
eleven he noted the time and 
said happily, ‘Only another 
half-hour to go.’”’ When he 
thought the half-hour must 
have passed he again entered 
the wheelhouse; it was still 
twenty minutes to twelve. The 
clock must have stopped; no, 
the damned thing was still 
ticking. He waited con- 
scientiously till minute hand 
and hour hand overlapped. 
“Starboard four points, 
quartermaster,”’ he said quietly. 
He left the convoy without 
regret, though he spared a 
thought for the poor devils 
who had been right in the 
centre of it all through the 
passage and still had to stick 
to it. There should be nothing 
out on the port side except 
the destroyer, and when last 
seen she was well ahead. He 
rang the engines to half speed 
to give her a chance to get 
still farther ahead. For the 
best part of an hour he stood 
away to the north, then, having 
decided that all the ships of 
the convoy must have passed 
on, he shaped a course for 
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Ushant. The course was almost 
due south, which brought the 
wind and sea on the starboard 
bow, and the sleet beat against 
the canvas dodgers with re- 
doubled force. He and his 
officers just cowered behind 
them and trusted to providence ; 
it was quite impossible to keep 
a lookout. He rang up the 
engines, and the Holmhill 
jumped ahead at her full twelve 
knots. She had been the fastest 
vessel in the convoy. 

His relief at finding his 
freedom was submerged in his 
anxiety over the task that lay 
before him, for it was crazy 
work this rushing for Ushant 
at full speed through blinding 
sleet. Ushant of all places 
with its strong treacherous 
tides, and its light extinguished 
so that there would be nothing 
to warn him of its close prox- 
imity. But it was just because 
of those tides that he had to be 
in its vicinity at daybreak, 
instead of well out at sea, for 
no submarine could operate in 
the dangerous currents that 
swept round it. He never left 
the bridge that night. The 
air was full of wireless messages, 
but there were none for him. 

The sounding machine was 
brought into use, and the casts 
of the deep-sea lead which it 
produced brought him some 
comfort. About four o’clock 
in the morning the wind went 
round to the north-west, the 
Sky cleared, and the stars 
came out. He took observa- 
tions of two of them, but the 


horizon was uncertain, and 
after the second officer had 
worked out the position by 
them he discarded it. Better 
to stick to dead reckoning and 
the allowance he had made 
for currents. Soundings showed 
that the water was shoaling ; 
they must be closing the land 
rapidly ; in ordinary times he 
would have hauled off and 
waited, but that was inadvis- 
able now. Four pairs of strain- 
ing eyes bored into the night, 
four pairs of ears listened 
tensely for the roar of surf. 
The stars began to pale; after 
many days the sun was pre- 
paring to show itself over the 
low bank of clouds to the 
eastward. Land loomed up as 
the daylight grew. 

“Lighthouse on the port 
bow, sir! ”’ 

The two officers on the bridge 
saw it at the same moment as 
the look-out. It was a tall 
circular tower with black-and- 
white horizontal bands, and 
it crowned a large rugged 
island fringed with precipitous 
rocky cliffs. Beside it stood a 
semaphore station and a flag- 
staff. The island would be 
about three miles distant. 

“Ushant! about where I 
expected it to be!’ Cap- 
tain Johnston pronounced 
nonchalantly. 

About two miles away on 
the other bow was a small, 
but useful-looking, destroyer. 
She was French, and she was 
waiting to escort the Holmhill 
into Brest. 
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OUT OF THE BLUE. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


AFTER an inquisitive ram- 
bling, a stranger in a strange 
city, I found myself resting in 
a little park. The park was a 
tiny oasis of freshness in a 
squalid quarter; a squalor 
that had first been compar- 
able to my dog, a pure-bred 
Alsatian, in his seeming air of 
aloof superiority in the last 
stages of our explorations. 

I was not to remain in sole 
possession of my bench for long. 
The man who came to share it 
was neither labourer nor tout ; 
past middle-age, thin without 
excessive height, of zsthetic 
and kindly face. The tailoring 
of his clothes was perfect. 

Dirk, as my lieutenant, in- 
vestigated the stranger; I as- 
sured him of the dog’s good 
intentions ; and we conversed 
trivially of the dog. 

No doubt I bragged a bit 
about Dirk’s ancestry. I re- 
member that I attempted to 
show him the correct places 
to scratch around a dog’s ears 
and collar to achieve greater 
popularity with one than by 
patting the skull. But it was 
plain that he was not definitely 
interested in dogs. 

It was surprising then, when, 
after gazing into the autumn 
dusk without speech awhile, he 
wistfully made this remark— 

“T had a dog once, a fuzzy 
little dog.”’ 

‘“* Really ?’’ I marvelled. A 


contempt for lapdogs having 
tinctured this remark with sar- 
casm, I hastened politeness in 
asking the breed. 

“Ah,” said the stranger 
thoughtfully, “it is a remark- 
able quality in the memory of 
him that I have never seen 
another remotely similar—a re- 
markable dog—a dog of many 
parts, surely.’ 

‘You were very fond of 
him ? ’’ I asked, continuing my 
politeness. 

“A pertinent question to 
what was a strange relation- 
ship, sir,’’ replied the stranger, 
as though he treated with a 
subject of the greatest import- 
ance. ‘‘ I seldom spoke to him. 
I petted him even less fre- 
quently. Since, I have wished 
that I had been more appreci- 
ative—for it was not that I was 
unkind. And he, though he 
did not ignore me, simply went 
about his business—if you 
could call bones and stray cats 
a business. 

‘T took so little heed of him 
that many recollections must 
spring from the subconscious. 
One is that he was more genial 
to strangers, more polite to me ; 
a cause for regret. 

“ Dare I confess that I have 
debated at times whether the 
fault was on my part or his ? 
Absurd? Well... .” 

Very boring, I thought, idly 
tracing the outlines of tene- 
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ments that stood like a hag’s 
teeth against a velvet sky. 
Night was coming to prowl in 
dark alleys that would be no 
place for a stranger. 

“Do you live in this neigh- 
bourhood ? ” I interrupted. 

“Qh dear, no!” The old 
gentleman, unaware of my 
thoughts, chuckled. ‘“ No— 
not now.” 

He looked at me, chuckled 
again, and then began to tell 
such a tale as seldom comes 
to the ear of a transient 
stranger ; yet the completeness 
of his confidence in me seemed 
quite natural in the enfolding 
gloom of night. 

This is his story, as nearly 
as I can repeat it, what re- 
mains my only vivid recollec- 
tion of that American city. 


He came to me out of the 
blue, this fuzzy little dog, 
when I had sought to flee the 
world and yet remain in it. 
Oblivious of everything, my 
head was buried in the sands 
of sorrow. A series of catas- 
trophes had weighed on me till 
I was physically unfortified for 
work. 

More, sir, than that! The 
depths were mine because all 
faith was gone—a faith by 
which I had soared ofttimes in 
nearly twenty years’ ministry 
of the gospel. 

I was residing temporarily, 
in an effort to husband my 
slender means, in a common 
rooming-house not far from 
here. As an expression of the 
sordid atmosphere of the place, 
there was my landlord, huge 


in height and girth, possessed 
of a voice and manner that 
would have carried him far 
as @ politician, but never a 
diplomat. His voice reverber- 
ated continually in the hall- 
ways as it rose in altercation 
with back-rent tenants. ‘ Big 
Ben’ he was called. More 
cheerful, perhaps, was my little 
eating-house, heroically run by 
an Irishwoman who ministered 
to a large family, a worthless 
husband, and a polyglot public. 

Evenings or groggy days 
were spent in reading; but 
most of my time was passed in 
this little park. 

I was here on this bench one 
afternoon, very deliberately 
trying to be amused by the 
antics of squirrels in that group 
of old elms. The day was a 
sunny Saturday, and a boister- 
ous rabble of children raced 
about. Theirclamour distracted 
me from my inhibition enough 
that I began to inquire into the 
method of their games. 

It was then that I first 
became aware of the dog. 

A game of tag was in pro- 
gress, and the fuzzy little dog 
seemed its incarnate spirit. His 
joyful barking added to their 
cries. He pursued with equal 
ardour the pursuer and the 
pursued. When a youngster 
fell, as they did not infre- 
quently, he kissed them 
affectionately, minding not at 
all their shrieks, then dashed 
away again. There were times 
when he had to rest from 
exhaustion, and this served to 
further an impression that he 
was merely one with the rest 
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as the game shifted from player 
to player. 

No doubt he would have 
continued indefinitely had not 
a burly young ragamuffin be- 
come annoyed by a caress he 
received while prone on the 
turf. He twisted around and 
dealt the little dog a cuff on 
the ear. The fuzzy little chap 
stared incredulously till it was 
necessary to dodge a second 
blow; whereat he retired to 
sit by my bench and gaze 
mournfully at the players, a 
dejected dog, an epitome of 
sorrow. 

I had followed the lengthen- 
ing shadows to take my evening 
meal, and almost arrived when 
I first noticed that the little 
dog accompanied me; but as 
he wagged his ridiculous stump 
of a tail it seemed no more 
than the casual nod of a not- 
total stranger. 

However, on the street again, 
I found him beside the door; 
and when I had decided on the 
park in preference to my room, 
he followed me to sit by my 
bench till the stars came out 
and twinkled a reflection of the 
street lamps about me and the 
riding-lights of the freighters on 
the bay. 

I could not help but notice 
him then. For as it grew 
darker he drew closer till he 
huddled at my feet, and I 
sensed that he and I were 
somehow kindred, that he, too, 
suffered bereavement and the 
reverses of Fortune, that he 
and I could sit in the still 
‘ blue night together in congruity 
and think our own thoughts, 
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and that if we should heed 
each other it would be, without 
fully comprehending, to under- 
stand. 

Thus in a loneliness I allowed 
him to adopt me. 

He accomplished it in a most 
matter-of-fact way that only 
later caused surprise. There 
was no demonstration on either 
side. Each morning he met me 
with his usual sangfroid; and 
my only response was to wrap 
up for him untouched portions 
of food that lay on my plate. 
I did not worry about his 
possible owner, nor discern my 
need for him. 

Then one evening it happened 
that, just as I was inserting 
my door-key, a commotion in 
the corridors below halted me. 
The stentorian tones of my 
landlord’s voice smote upon 
my ear— 

‘Get out of here, you cur! 
Get to blazes out! G’on. 
Gwan, now, beat it or I'll 
kick you downstairs, you—you 
worthless trash !”’ 

I wondered vaguely who was 
the latest to find in his rent 
an insurmountable difficulty. 
Of those on the second floor, 
it would be either the painted 
little salesgirl who had lost 
her job, or that tall, pasty- 
faced young Jew who lolled 
about all day and remained 
out almost all night. Yet 
mine host’s language seemed 
overstressed, even for him. 

A jumbled sound followed, a 
thumping as might be made 
by a body falling down steps to 
the confused accompaniment of 
sharp yelps. 
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It irritated me. But I had 
no need to descend, because, 
purple of face and with fire 
in his eye, the object of that 
irritation came puffing up to 
my level. Soon he towered 
above me. 

‘“‘ What,’’ he exploded voci- 
ferously, ‘“‘do you mean by 
bringing a lousy dog into my 
house? You, a third floor 
roomer! You know the rules.’’ 

“He came of his own 
accord,’’ I explained as mildly 
as I could. ‘‘ The street door 
was open for air, I presumed, 
so I did not close it. He 
entered without my know- 
ledge.”’ 

“You knew he’d follow you 
and track up the establish- 
ment.” 

“Tt never occurred to me.”’ 

‘* Well, keep him away from 
here. Get rid of him—or J 
will.” 

This ultimatum delivered, he 
turned pompously to depart. 
Perhaps I should have suffered 
him to depart triumphantly— 
though I felt stirring mis- 
givings about a possible fate to 
my little friend—had not the 
landlord, on the third step 
down, addled his dignity by 
sneering to himself: ‘ Third 
floor roomers ! ”” 

“See here!’? I demanded. 
“There is no need for asper- 
sions. All your roomers can- 
not lodge on the first floor. Or 
do you not wish to be bothered 
with me as a tenant ? ”’ 

The tyrant halted abruptly, 
one foot poised in space. His 
upturned face revealed a horror 
at my belligerence. 


“ Now—now—” he soothed. 
“ Did I say that ? ” 

“ You insinuated it. I wish 
you to know that I choose the 
third floor as a place of seclu- 
sion. Have you ever found 
me without means?” I hated 
this partial hypocrisy. 

Perhaps that is why, after 
using it to subdue him, I 
offered an additional fee if 
allowed to keep the dog in my 
room. Before consenting, the 
landlord considered it as a 
momentous decision, this break- 
ing of rules—apparently his 
‘ establishment ’ was to be im- 
mediately transformed into an 
ark. 

I had no idea how momentous 
the decision was for me. 


This arrangement was en- 
tirely agreeable to the dog. 
But, oddly enough, we did not 
become much more closely 
united. He still retained his 
polite independence, perhaps 
because I could not shake my 
detachment and share in his 
viewpoint of things. For he 
was never morbid. 

Possibly a slight misunder- 
standing at the outset was 
responsible for this. 

He slept on an old mottled 
rug, though he could attribute 
no reason why portions of the 
bed should go unused. The 
first morning— it could not have 
been later than four-thirty—I 
was awakened from a dream 
in which once-loved lips met 
mine again. I received another 
caress from the fuzzy little 
fellow as my eyes opened. I 
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sternly commanded him to lie 
down. 

This dampened his spirits a 
bit, for he had danced joyously 
on finding me returned to 
consciousness. He then re- 
treated to the door to reach up 
at the knob, turning beseeching 
eyes to me. He repeated this 
mancuvre till I decided that 
he wished to go out: more, 
that he had need of it. 

Should I begin by descend- 
ing three flights of stairs and 
awakening all the light sleepers 
in the house to liberate the 
little chap ? The first day, too, 
a pity! No. But something 
must be done at once. I 
collared him firmly and carried 
him to the bathroom. It was 
unavailing. 

Sympathy left me. The little 
wretch must learn respectable 
hours if he wished to remain 
with me. I, too, loved the cool 
sunlight of dawn; but not 
after being rudely awakened 
from a slumber dearly bought 
with long hours of insomnia. I 
deposited him quite solidly on 
his mat, where he maintained 
the awkward position of lying 
on his back, all four legs 
ceilingward, his apologetic eyes 
seeking me unblinkingly. I 
turned my back to him as I 
lay on the bed. Despite my 
irritation, his eyes bored into 
the small of my back or floated 
before like the vision of an 
accusing conscience. 

You will see that with such 
incidents as these cropping up, 
I could not totally disregard 
him. 

His own widely scattered 
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interests served to distract me 
as well. And there was the dog- 
catcher who demanded alicence. 
The need of a leash for him 
he surmounted easily by wag- 
ging his tail, cocking a single 
ear and grinning roguishly at 
the policeman. His associa- 
tion with children sometimes 
brought them to have a word 
with me. One ragged mite 
addressed me while petting the 
fuzzy little dog— 

‘This your perp, mister ? 
Cheez! mister, I wisht I had a 
dawg. I wisht this was my 
dog, on’y we both can’t have 
the same dawg. But I’d have 
one if the ole man’d let me. 

‘¢ Me big brudder—that’s him 
over there,” he pointed to a 
red-haired urchin scarcely less 
stunted than himself, “ he got 
him a cheese-hound, oncet, but 
Pop was tight when he brought 


him home. ‘ Hell’en damna- 
tion!’ Pop says. ‘ T’row ’at 
wreck out.’ And he kicks 


d’dawg downstairs inta a ash- 
can. D’perp couldn’t more’n 
crawl after ’at, so we gets 
d’copper t’ crock it fer us. 

“Dis is a jake little guy. 
I’d call him Sport.” 

I shall never forget the un- 
conscious bravery of those 
words; or how they stirred 
me to oriticise my own lack 
of spirit. Dejectedly I would 
admit defeat. But from that 
time on I questioned myself. 

A name for the dog had not 
ocourred to me. The subject 
was to crop up again—highly 
important—that a dog should 
have a name. 
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One morning when descend- 
ing the stairs the little dog had 
frisked down ahead as usual, 
and I came on him making 
friends with the pasty-faced 
young Jew who was just re- 
turning from one of his nightly 
excursions. He mauled the 
little chap affectionately. 
“You’re some peppy little 
flea - mattress,’”’ he chuckled. 
“ What’s the name? I’d call 
you Ace High—no, Deuces 
Wild.” 

He looked up, then, suddenly 
aware of me. 

“Good morning, sir! I hope 
you don’t object to me playing 
with your buddy ? ” 

“No,” I told him. ‘“ He is 
free to choose his own com- 
pany. I mean that I am not a 
jealous master.”’ 

“You room upstairs here, 
don’t you ? ” 

iT) Ye—es.”’ 

“ Unfortunately,’”? he added 
with a smile that was em- 
powered to banish a formless 
aversion that I had had for 
him. There was a hungering 
restlessness in his dark eyes 
that drew my sympathy. “I 
hope that it will not be a per- 
manent residence —for either 
of us. 

‘¢ What’s the duke’s name ? ” 
he asked, scratching a towsy 
ear of the dog. 

“T haven’t been able to 
discover it so far,’’ I confessed. 
“Ts it necessary that I re- 
christen him ? ”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly.”” He smiled 
again. 

Did my choice of the word 
instead of baptise appeal to 


him as a Gentile offering him 
a ham sandwich ? I wondered. 
‘When you have taken your 
rest, could you come up to my 
lavish apartments to discuss a 
befitting name for the dog?” 

He bowed with exaggerated 
politeness. 

An excitement prevailed on 
me that day; why, I cannot 
exactly say. But it was a 
quickening such as I had not 
known since brushing forces 
with the landlord. 

At four o’clock he arrived— 
the first time I had seen him 
carefully groomed. In an hour 
or so of impersonal conversa- 
tion he destroyed all precon- 
ceptions of him. While he was 
with me I was intrigued by his 
wide range of knowledge and 
apparent breeding. When he 
had left I kept reviewing the 
variety and spontaneity of his 
moods. The dog’s name had 
not been decided on. 

Subsequent meetings were to 
weld an intimacy, in the draw- 
ing of confidences from each of 
us. I learned that he was the 
son of a wealthy French family. 
That the war had left him, a 
flying ace, with tensed nerves. 
To him substantial success was 
not a goal, for many times he 
had dropped out of promising 
careers in various lines. Un- 
certainty—walking the slack- 
rope, he called it—had the 
greater appeal. 

“You will scarcely credit,” 
he said frankly, “ that one of 
my race, who are notoriously 
persistent in clinging to every 
foothold, should have this 
attitude to life. Perhaps you 
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do not know their gypsy 
side.” 

“Your distaste for these 
surroundings, is that no in- 
centive to take a grip on life ? ”’ 

“To a degree only. It is 
sometimes a joy to be here, 
living on the thin edge of 
things. No. My next venture 
must have the thrill of risk. 
And it must be big.” 

I considered that grave cause 
for anxiety, for I doubted that 
his present associates, whoever 
they were, would help him 
avert disaster. The numerous 
decks of cards and racing charts 
in his room had a sinister 
portent for me. At the same 
time it was an excellent tonic 
that I should turn my thoughts 
to another’s troubles, which I 
might not have done had he 
not been so indifferent himself. 

It was about this time that 
I met another roomer of the 
same floor, the painted little 
salesgirl who had been job- 
hunting for weeks. 

Many times she had stopped 
to run her fingers through the 
hair of my fuzzy little dog, 
but we had never done more 
than voice a greeting to each 
other. Not till one day she 
let the little dog out of her 
door as I was passing. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘ Did you 
miss your pooch ? D’yuh mind 
him visitin’ me?’’ She had 
been startled by my presence, 
and her tone was defensive. 
Her garish paint was streaked 
with half-dry tears. 

“No. No, my dear,’’ I said 
impulsively. ‘Why should I 
mind? We should share our 
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friends—even what friends we 
have.” 

She looked at me wide-eyed, 
gentian blue eyes that became 
brimming pools. Her defences 
were gone. She seemed to 
crumple and I noticed her 
frailty all at once, even as she 
repeated: ‘‘ What friends we 
have!’? And her use of the 
phrase made it an oath of 
despair. 

“Come,” I urged. “No. 
Don’t be foolish, we'll leave 
your door open. You must tell 
me your troubles. It can at 
least do no harm.”’ 

She was very reluctant till 
I confided that not so long ago 
I had had two daughters nearly 
as old as she. We talked at 
some length then; but her 
story was as simple as it was 
old and tragic, no work, money 
gone, room rent past due. 

‘6 Well,” she said finally, 
“T’ve spilled the works. 
What’s it to yuh? You gota 
drag somewhere? .. . the old 
pull, you know.” She added 
this last to clarify my obvious 
bewilderment. 

I hesitated at first to suggest 
the thought that came to mind. 
It was to place her among 
friends I had forsaken. Can- 
didly, I feared to meet their 
contempt for my cowardly de- 
sertion of life and faith—or 
worse, their pity. 

When at length I did set 
forth a plan I considered good 
for her, she laughed harshly. 

“Huh! Well, for Pete’s 
sakes! Me do housework? I 
may be a big-time gas-jet cook, 
but washing diapers for some- 
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body else’s kids! I’d do pick- 
ups on the streets first ! 

‘* Never mind. You’ve been 
a honey to rubber in on my 
blubberin’. Gosh, it’s been 
sweet of you! But—you don’t 
speak my langwidge.”’ 

She rejected the offer of a 
loan with desperate bravery. 
I thought of the red-headed 
urchin, of the Irish woman who 
daily prepared my meals. How 
weak and ineffective I was! 

I took her problem to the 
young Jew, whose name, by 
the way, was Paul Le Febvre. 
Paul’s dark eyes never left 
my face while I talked; then 
his long fingers drummed ner- 
vously on his iron bed-rail 
while we discussed it further. 
At length he said, ‘‘ She needs 
more than a job, a faith.” 
And then— 

“Let me handle this, will 
you, uncle ? ”’ 

I saw that he had some kind 
of plan, and promised. There 
was @ rare humour in that 
either of us should attempt to 
give faith to another. 

And there has possibly never 
been so peculiar a way of 
doing so. 


Paul told me how he had 
visited the girl. ‘ Listen, kid,” 
he said to her, ‘‘ there’s plaster 
loosened on the wall in my 
room. You'll have to shut off 
the tap. If you hear me when 
I sneeze, I know when you're 
crying. The job’s been gone 
awhile, eh? Well, last night 
the boy friend got big-hearted 
and said to the African marbles, 
‘Here’s a sheet on the eight 


for the little gal out of work,’ 
I win and push right along, 
Here’s ten, and the house 
reserves the initial investment 
of one buck. Sorry it isn’t 
more.” 

The girl wanted to know his 
game, handing her money. 

“Why,” Paul said, “ just 
that the wolf’s at your door. 
Didn’t I hear him snarling at 
your little throat last night ? 
Big Ben’ll be making a noise 
in the hall, here, when I want 
to sleep, like the time he tossed 
out the fuzzy little pooch. We 
both love Big Ben, don’t we? 
I like sleep better. The dice 
were kind, that’s all; take 
these ten candies.” 

“ Say, did Foxy Granpa spill 
the beans to you? I notice 
you and him been pretty 
chummy lately.’’ 

Paul cheerfully lied that I 
had told him nothing about 
her. ‘Why moralise, any- 
way?” But she stubbornly 
refused his charity. 

So Paul shifted his tactics 
to admitting that he had a 
game. Repeated reminder of 
the landlord finally broke her 
resistance, and she consented 
to be his girl—to pay her way. 
Paul then surprised her by 
handing her the money and 
leaving. 

He almost wept when he told 
me. ‘‘ What trust! What 
ground on which to build a 
faith !”’ 

“T don’t know,’ I pondered. 
“‘ Her beliefs are firm. It’s that 
they want changing.” 

The following evening they 
came up to my room. Paul 
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was resplendent in a tuxedo, 
and the girl, in her shoddy- 
flash best, looked like a bowery 
rat beside him. It was im- 
possible to discern either flush 
or pallor beneath powder and 
rouge, yet she had an air of 
boldy concealed fright. Those 
gentian blue eyes questioned 
my knowledge of what she still 
supposed to be her new réle. 

Paul was in a gay mood. 

“ Hello, uncle! This is Mary 
Webster. She’s got me in a 
web. We were going out to- 
night, but her raiment isn’t 
up to my class when J step, 
so we’re going to make a few 
changes up here where its 
quiet, if you don’t mind.” 
He deposited a suitcase on 
my bed, and opening it, began 
to discharge it of its con- 
tents — silks, chiffons, satins, 
in not very large pieces, and 
several dresses. The colourful 
assortment had a conjurer’s 
effect. 

“ Relics of a dark past,” 
Paul announced briefly, and 
turning to the girl, com- 
manded— 

“Strip the outside layer, 


kiddo. Uncle won’t mind; 
he’s no prude. Then stand on 
that chair.”’ 


Mary obeyed. Presently, in 
her slight undergarments, she 
was mounted on a chair in the 
middle of the room before my 
dressing mirror. 

Then followed the most 
amazing series of transforma- 
tions. 

A human butterfly emerged 
time after time in different 
hues. Nothing completed, but 
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each suggested, rather. Mary 
and I were fascinated—I was 
held speechless and the girl 
played up as model and forgot 
herself—with this our first sight 
of an artist designing directly 
on the human figure, and for 
that figure. With cunning con- 
cealment of imperfections, by 
® simple emphasis of line or 
rounded form, the little sales- 
girl became a lady of the 
haut monde. 

But, after all, I am becoming 
garrulous. Enough to say that 
with the girl’s enthusiastic help 
Paul closed his exhibition by 
remodelling one of the dresses— 
which he said were outmoded ; 
and otherwise he left us in 
suspense. 

They went window shopping 
the next day, Paul and Mary ; 
for ideas Paul said. They 
returned with parcels. And 
that night all three of us dined 
in unaccustomed state down- 
town, our lady the most beauti- 
fully gowned that I saw, radi- 
ating a shy magnetism—and 
much bad English. We saw 
a play, too, my first in many 
moons. It was ‘ Abie’s Irish 
Rose.’ 

Paul dropped his command- 
ing attitude towards Mary for 
one of gallantry. Many of his 
moods were self-induced, char- 
acteristic of great acting, and 
I suspected that he was using 
the shock of contrast to make 
the girl trust us. She thawed 
completely before long. 

‘‘ Say, unc,” she said, snug- 
gling my arm one day, “I 
think you and Paul are the 
genuine goods all right. Why 
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do you bother with a cheapie 
like me ? ” 

“You poor dear!’ I said, 
and tried to make articulate a 
comparison of her own mis- 
guided wealth and my poverty. 

“Well,” she said at last, 
“we've been through different 
mills, that’s all, I guess. Let’s 
tug away at the old boot- 
straps together. Check my 
language, will you, unc? It 
don’t mean nothing that my 
name’s Webster.” 

She also confided that she 
was @ bit worried about Paul. 

His enthusiasm for new 
creative efforts had continued. 
It was when I remonstrated 
with him for his extravagance 
that I found out what the girl 
had in mind. He had laughed 
it off as ‘ a capital investment ’ ; 
then, “No. You’re calling 
me. I'll Jay down my cards. 

“Look, uncle! I have an 
idea and a proposition. 

“‘ Once upon a time there was 
in Paris a young dress designer 
known as Alixe. He was not 
far from the top rung of his 
ladder when the war broke. 
His ladders became aeroplanes. 
Dress goods became stuffy; 
after that, a hobby to toy with. 
Today there are two ways 
before him, rum-running by 
air, or the building of a business 
in which a slip-up in psychology 
would mean ruin. I mean a 
shop 80 exclusive that all dresses 
and gowns would be originals. 
There is a creative thrill about 
that. 

‘And suppose there was a 
man to whom life had lost 
meaning, yet who could lend 


aid in building sound traditions 
and good connections. One 
who once upon a time headed 
a religious college for young 
ladies.” 

Paul looked at me directly. 

I was much confused about 
it. To enter business had 
never occurred to me, nor did 
it seem desirable. Yet I was 
strongly swayed by the possi- 
bility Paul had suggested of 
throwing in his lot with boot- 
leggers. There was a desire 
to help: at the same time I 
clung to him. 

Frowning, I meditated. Then 
suddenly I was aware that I 
was gazing at the fuzzy little 
dog, looking into his twinkling 
black beads of eyes. The 
Mixer—it had taken three to 
decide on a name for him—was 
sitting on Paul’s knees, and 
he returned my gaze with an 
eager, hopeful expression. My 
dog on Paul’s knees. And 
yet not my dog, but one who 
led to friendships, activity, to 
movement and life. 

My daughters had had a little 
dog—a little black pom. that 
yapped while I studied, and 
slept contentedly on a girl’s 
lap—or her mother’s—when I 
was idly with them. Only 
now was Mixer to be a happy 
reminder of that other dog. 
He was gazing at me hopefully 
from between Paul’s knees. 
Then with a great sigh from 
so small a body he went to 
sleep. 

If Paul were a son, could I 
refuse support? I could not 
refuse it now. But if I would 
ask them to help Mary, I 
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would never ask my old friends 
to help me, for Paul would 
need capital. I could no more 
meet them and make such a 
request than go back to dis- 
pensing pious benevolence to 
plutocratic snobs. 

It was a difficult problem— 
and yet it seems that, even 
in such a complicated problem 
as finance, the fuzzy little dog 
was to play his unassuming 
part. 


Paul declared that he would 
not go to his parents for assist- 
ance, that we must encourage 
ourselves to stand with our 
own legs by taking a debt on 
our shoulders that we would 
have to throw off. A friend 
of his might be persuaded to 
aid us, Paddy Ryan, the boot- 
legger who had offered him his 
other chance. 

“ But,’”? I objected, “an 
enterprise such as you suggest 
must not darken its prospects 
by a shady affiliation.” 

“Paddy wouldn’t be where 
he is today if he couldn’t 
keep his mouth shut,” said 
Paul. ‘ And we will try to 
escape our liability as soon as 
possible. You must come with 
me and meet him... .” 

Paddy Ryan had unpretenti- 
ous quarters not far away, and 
proved to be a typical Irish 
paradox; a blending of sus- 
picion and good nature, close- 
fisted and open-hearted ; super- 
Stitious, prejudiced, and yet 
open to conviction. Perhaps 
the Irish are lovable for their 
patent faults. 

He pumped my hand in 
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welcoming grip, because, he 
said, I was a friend of Paul’s. 
And he immediately confessed 
to being a low-brow, “ But 
surely, Your Riverence, we 
should get along fine, since 
I’m @ missionary to thirsty 
souls, meself.’’ 

‘* Here, you devil!” 

A toad-like shape was making 
plunging onslaughts at the 
fuzzy little dog who had accom- 
panied us. It proved to be a 
bulldog, horrid with wrinkled 
fat. Mixer, the least alarmed 
among us, bounced joyfully 
about the lumbering creature 
till Paddy collared it and tied 
it in a corner. There for the 
rest of our stay it continually 
lunged at its chain. 

“Tt’s enthrails you got,” 
Ryan rumbled happily to Mixer. 
“You must’ve been shinin’ up 
to some cop, for Bill’ll smell 
one every time. Would you 
be havin’ a drink on the™ 
house ? 

“Sure, I’m agin the stuff 
meself, but it’s me best adver- 
tisin’ that I drinks me own 
licker,’”’ he continued in his 
stage-like brogue, charging huge 
tumblers. 

Then, to my astonishment, 
he placed a pan of something 
from @ black bottle before the 
bulldog, who drank with great 
gusto. But my astonishment 
was greater when the fuzzy 
little dog also accepted an 
offering; gingerly, it is true, 
yet he took quite a bit of it. 
A special dog’s cocktail, we 
were informed. 

Many times from the pulpit 
in contempt of alcohol I had 
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declared that animals were too 
intelligent to touch it, so I was 
accordingly discomfited when 
Mixer became quite hilarious. 
And later, too, when he jumped 
into Ryan’s lap to settle down 
and snore profoundly. 

My own glass stood un- 
touched while we discussed our 
project from various angles. 
Paul presented his plan in 
detail, emphasising the great 
prestige and therefore greater 
profits attached to original de- 
signs. Ryan’s greatest ob- 
jection was that the profits 
were not sudden. My own part 
was small. 

Then, for some reason that I 
cannot recollect, Ryan and 
Paul retired to an adjoining 
room from whence Ryan’s voice 
issued as it raised: ‘It’s 
simpler to pilot an airyplane 
for me... easier money... 
Come, lad! ... And him as 
a partner! A man that’d 
refuse in me own house me 
own special stuff! ... Why, 
his dog’s more man’nhim!... 
Will you, now ? ” 

I thought hastily. I had 
fought hard for prohibition. 
But I must not jeopardise 
Paul’s future. I sampled my 
glass. The stuff was strong, 
though not unpalatable. I 
emptied part of it in the other 
two tumblers, which had not 
been drained ; and when they 
returned I was taking another 
sip. 

“‘ Mr Ryan,” I asked, ‘‘ could 
you dilute this a trifle? It 
has an excellent—er—bouquet ; 
but my stomach has not been 
too strong of late.” 





“Sure. Sure,’ said Paddy, 
““T'll git you some sody-water.” 

The drink was greatly im- 
proved by the soda, and [| 
managed it without difficulty, 
This so reversed RKyan’s atti- 
tude towards me that in spite 
of myself I responded to his 
warmth. We parted on inti- 
mate terms after I had taught 
them an old college song, 
though I can’t recall who 
suggested it. Paddy pledged 
his whole-hearted support to 
anything we might project at 
any time; and Paul carried 
what he called our talisman, 
the little dog, home trium- 
phantly, snoring in his arms. 

Though a stranger, you surely 
noticed, sir, in the business 
heart of our city, the ultra- 
modern windows of an estab- 
lishment with the silver-leafed 
lettering, BAstmL TOPTON’s, 
SALON OF ALIXE DRESS 
DESIGN? Topton is a signifi- 
cant change of name for the 
Reverend Basil Thompson, with 
reference to a new cloth. 

I will not bore you with the 
tale of our rise to material 
success, though it contained 
a thread of romance. For Paul, 
not content with Mary as a 
mere dress model, took her 


into partnership; and I was 
to say, ‘Bless you, my 
children.” I have often won- 


dered if he fell in love with 
her as an artist, beholding her, 
as he did, his material for a 
human design, with an inner 
vision of ultimate perfection. 
And somewhere in this chain 
of events was the disappearance 
of the fuzzy little dog. 
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He trotted out of our lives 
as casually as he had entered. 
My last sight of him was as he 
romped gaily in pursuit of a 
circus parade. He loved the 
human festival. I had first 
seen him with a carnival of 
children, and he had played 
his part in our comedy of life, 
so perhaps his departure was 
fitting. 

Paul’s clever fingers devised 
an effigy of him in angora wool, 
a rather perfect conception. 
You perchance noticed one in 
each of our window displays. 
As one of the public, you could 
not be expected to understand 
that it is token of our reborn 
faith in things, a philosophy by 
which to live. 

It may seem an odd phil- 
osophy; for it causes the 


dividends from Topton’s to 


‘walk the slack-rope.’ It 
keeps us on the edge of things. 
Just call it our way of life 
that we turn from our work 
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in the shop to a work in these 
slums that we had come to 
know; feeding charity from 
the extravagances of vanity. 
It began with our efforts to 
give Mary faith in humanity, 
and our methods are frequently 
as unusual. 

‘ Experiments on underdogs 
by hasbeens,’ so Paul refers to 
and dismisses our efforts. And 
so, rather than as bragging or 
preaching, I’d have you think 
of me as the mariner who found 
need to tell his tale. 

Often, sir, I come to sit in 
this little park in the cool of 
the evening. To sit here in 
humble thankfulness. And as 
the stars come out to twinkle 
their cosmic reflection of the 
street lamps about me, I feel 
a small presence huddling at 
my feet in quiet under- 
standing. ... 

But it is getting chilly. Will 
you come around to Paddy 
Ryan’s ? 
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VOILA DU BOUDIN. 


THE LEGION EXPERIENCES OF AN ENGLISHMAN 
WHO DID NOT DESERT. 


BY BRIAN STUART. 


THE Bureau du Recrutement 
in the Rue St Dominique is a 
depressing place. More de- 
pressing, if possible, than the 
Rue itself. When I presented 
myself there, at a quarter to 
eight on the morning of 11th 
January 1930, it was drizzling 
and cold. 

I went into a room which 
would have been about as 
cheerful as the morgue had it 
not been for the cheery rubi- 
cund features of a sergeant, 
seated behind a desk. He gave 
me one glance. 

“ Bonjour, Anglais! Pour la 
légion ? ” 

“* Oui, sergeant.” 

“QOava! Voild la fiche.” 

I filled in the form. He 
read it through. 

“ Broke, Anglais?” 

“ Damn nearly.” 

“Go and get some breakfast 
and come back at nine to see 
the doctor.”’ 

The little chap pushed a 
twenty -franc note into my 
hand. He would take no 
refusal. 

At nine o’clock I returned 
and found the room full of 
‘down-and-out’ foreigners in 
Paris. I think that I counted 
fifty-one applicants for the 
Legion that morning. The 
sergeant told me that was 


about normal. Only two— 
myself and a Serbian—passed 
the doctor. 

We were told to report at 
three o’clock to collect our 
papers and that we would 
leave for Marseilles that night. 
I sold my few belongings for 
one hundred francs. 

I returned at three o’clock 
and waited until seven for a 
railway ticket and the attesta- 
tion form. I was now a 
‘stepson of France’ for five 
years. A corporal piloted me 
over to the barracks of some 
infantry regiment, and took 
me into the canteen, where he 
made sure that I would not 
die of thirst that evening. I 
was then provided with a 
French blue greatcoat and a 
canvas haversack, containing 
half a loaf of fresh bread, a tin 
of sardines, some luncheon 
sausage, a bar of chocolate, 
two oranges, a piece of Dutch 
cheese, a half litre of red wine, 
and five francs for expenses. 
This was in case I felt hungry on 
the train. The Serbian was 


_ treated in a similar manner, 


except that he was issued with 
two packets of cigarettes in 
place of oranges. I detest 
oranges and he did not smoke, 
80 we came to a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. 
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We were turned loose in 
Paris to find our way to the 
Gare de Lyon. There was 
no escort—nothing. Had we 
suddenly decided to give the 
Legion a miss, there was noth- 
ing whatever to prevent us 
from going to Belgium, Spain, 
or anywhere else. 

We arrived at Marseilles in 
glorious sunshine. No escort 
met us. There was nothing to 
prevent me from walking into 
Thos. Cook & Son and buying 
a ticket to London, Bombay, 
or Sydney had I chosen to do 
so. I am mentioning this to 
show that no man can say 
that he was ‘ shanghaied ’ into 
the Legion. He is given every 
opportunity to ‘back out’ if 
he wishes to do so. He is not 
a deserter unless he absconds 
after he has reported to the 
officer at Marseilles, passed the 
second medical exam., and 
signed his contract. 

The Serb and I breakfasted 
in the Cannebiére and then 
took a taxi to the fort. I 
suppose I did not look much 
like a recruit for the Legion. 
Anyhow the French sentry pre- 
sented arms to me, as he 
thought I was an officer in 
mufti ! 

I reported myself to the 
Orderly Room and was treated 
with a civility that would 
leave a recruit for the British 
Army speechless with amaze- 
ment. 

The sergeant told me that I 
would have to wait five days 
for the next medical board. 
Meanwhile, except for (very) 
light fatigues from 6 A.M. to 
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8 A.M., I could do as I liked, 
except go into the officers’ and 
sergeants’ messes, or out of the 
fort. 

Those five days were ex- 
tremely uneventful, and I was 
bored stiff. 

The second day I was on 
potato-peeling corvée in the 
cook-house, when I heard some- 
one talking French with a 
distinct Scots accent. The 
Speaker was a sandy-haired, 
bullet-headed man with a very 
Scottish cast of feature. I 
asked him what part of Scot- 
land he came from. To my 
amazement I found that he 
could not speak a word of 
English. However, he sat down 
on an inverted bucket and we 
started talking. His family 
history is interesting. 

His name was Charles Ross. 
His great-great-grandfather was 
a Highland laird who had 
been exiled from Scotland after 
the ‘ Fifteen’ and had settled 
in France with the Pretender. 
I suppose my comrade-in-arms 
was a ‘ throw back.’ Anyhow, 
after two hundred and fifteen 
years one of the family spoke 
with a Scots brogue. 

At last the five days passed 
and I went, among seventy- 
seven recruits, before the Medi- 
cal Board. Seventy-two passed 
as ‘ fit for active service abroad.’ 
Five did not. 

I was never a good sailor, 
even in a@ first-class cabin. I 
will draw a veil over a passage 
quatriéme classe militaire across 
the Gulf of Lyons, not at its 
best. 

We disembarked at Oran at 
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six o’clock in the morning and 
were marched up a terrific hill 
to the Legion depot. Here 
again, every man’s papers and 
details were checked over. We 
were also given the sum of 
fifty centimes. I have never 
found out why. 

Except for some very light 
fatigues for an hour during the 
afternoon, we spent the day 
in complete idleness, and most 
of us made good use of it for a 
sound sleep. My fatigue that 
morning consisted of cleaning 
out a rabbit-hutch. 

At four-thirty that afternoon 
we fell in and left for the Main 
Depot at Sidi bel Abbes. 

At the P.L.M. station in 
Oran we were once more 
counted like so many sheep 
and fallen-in in the eternal 
column of threes. 

It is probably a waste of 
ink to record that the train 
was half an hour late. If 
anyone who knows anything 
of French railways in North 
Africa ever reads these words, 
he will know it without being 
told. We were shepherded 
into the train, eight to a 

e. 

Sidi bel Abbes! What won- 
derful dreams and visions that 
name conjured up! I wonder 
whether the name ‘ Aldershot ’ 
has the same effect on some 
recruit who has ached for years 
for a military life! 

We tumbled out on to the 
platform and were greeted by 
a short fat sergeant-major, with 
@® moustache that simply 
bristled with ferocity. I 
learned later that his moustache 
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and his tongue were the only 
fierce things about him. He 
had one of the kindest, most 
generous hearts I ever came 
across, and it was made of 
gold. 

“ Colonne par trois!” he 
bellowed. ‘* Sacré nom de Dieu! 
Colonne par trois!! Nom de 
vingt mille sacrés chats!!! Ool- 
onne mit drei! !!!” He held 
up three fingers. 

Finally he hurled each one 
of us individually into position. 
I weigh close on twelve stone, 
and though I say so myself, 
I am not remarkably weak 
or puny. But sergeant - chef 
Legrot flung me—and the others 
—into place as though we had 
been balls of paper. 

“‘ Keeping in step—march !” 
We did our best. 

The parade was handed over 
to a company sergeant-major. 
En route to the station this 
very gold- braided personage 
had obviously called in at one 
or two places. He had arrived 
at that happy irresponsible 
condition which a witness at 
Clerkenwell Police Court once 
described as ‘ Fresh—but serv- 
able.” After marching us up 
two wrong streets and into 
the local slaughter-houses—a 
pleasant omen for recruits !— 
he managed to pilot us to the 
barracks, where the regimental 
sergeant-major, on duty at the 
gate, promptly put him under 
arrest. I never saw him again. 

The roll was called yet once 
more. This was for the seventh 
time of asking, at least, that 
day. We were then led up to 
our room, a rather cosy white- 
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washed attic at the top of the 
barracks. The beds reeked of 
sulphur fumes, but even so... 

We were issued immediately 
with an extremely good hot 
meal. A delicious vegetable 
soup, stewed steak and onions, 


poiled potatoes and green peas, 


about six ounces of bread, a 
piece of Dutch cheese, and a 
mug of hot black coffee. 

I was then detailed off with 
three others—a Pole, a Span- 
iard, and a Finn (not one of 
whom could speak a word of 
any language other than his 
own)—to wash up the dishes 
in the kitchen. Halfway 
through the job the Pole 
dropped a large iron dish on 
my hand. What I said cannot 
be written. 

“Blimey, ’Orace! I’m 
ashamed of you! You can’t 
’arf give tongue! I ain’t ’eard 
’arf of them words since I give 
my old woman one.” 

I spun round to find a funny- 
looking, bandy - legged little 
object in the act of drawing 
the back of his hand across a 
remarkably turned-up nose. 

‘What part of London do 
you come from ? ’’ I demanded. 
His accent savoured one hun- 
dred per cent of Bethnal Green. 


“London! Gawd strewf, 
mate, I ain’t a Londoner. 
Fink I’m some —— Cockney ? 
I’m a Belgian.” 


Incredible as it seemed, he 
actually was a Belgian and 
came from Antwerp. He pro- 
duced a bottle of wine, and 
borrowed a couple of francs 
to buy cigarettes. 

I inquired where he had 


learned to speak such beautiful 
English. There was absolutely 
no trace of foreign accent in his 
speech. 

“Oh, I’ve been in London 
all right, mate! Refugees 
during the war, we were. We 
lived in a house ’Aggerston 
way. But you’d better get 
back up to your room for roll 
call now. See you tomorrow !”’ 

In the days that followed I 
saw a good deal of the Belgian- 
Cockney. At that time I could 
hardly make myself under- 
stood in French, nor could I 
speak German. The Belgian 
constituted himself my inter- 
preter. His family had been 
one of the first to reach England 
in 1914. 

First thing next morning we 
were marched over to the 
brigade major’s office. One is 
constantly informed that the 
Foreign Legion ‘ asks no ques- 
tions.’ My experience, and that 
of every other attested legion- 
ary, is that the Legion asks an 
enormous number of questions 
before enlistment, and about 
twice a8 many afterwards. My 
knowledge regarding myself, 
my parents, and relations was 
taxed to the utmost. I 
had to state birthdays, birth- 
places, names of all living 
relations, and Heaven knows 
what else. Among other things 
I said that I had been a 
lieutenant in the London 
Regiment. 

‘‘ Can you prove it ? ” asked 
the sergeant, who was filling 
a book with our details. 

IT handed him my commission, 
an official letter from the Lon- 
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don District Officers’ School of 
Instruction, and my certifi- 
cates ‘A’ and ‘B’ from the 
O.T.C. He read them through. 


‘¢ What made you bring these 
with you ? ” 

“‘ Common-sense,”’ I retorted. 

“Quite, mon lieutenant 


anglais ! But you are the first 
to do so this month.”’ 

He put all my papers in an 
envelope, wrote something on 
it and handed it to an orderly, 
who went off with it through a 
side door. 

“Wait here, Anglais,” said 
the sergeant, and called in 
the next recruit. 

I was totally ignored for 
about half an hour, when the 
orderly came back and beck- 
oned me over. He did not say 
@ word, but motioned me to 
follow him. We went up a 
flight of stairs and halted in 
front of a door which bore the 
legend ‘ Défense d’entrer’ em- 
blazoned in scarlet. 

‘When you go in there, 
salute and take off your képi,’’ 
said the orderly in very halting 
English. 

He knocked and opened the 
door. 

“ Légionnaire Vingt cing, deux 
cent quatre vingt douze, mon 
colonel,”? he announced, and 
promptly shut the door. 

I gave my best salute, re- 
moved my képi and stood 
rigidly to attention. I won- 
dered what the deuce was 
going to happen. Seated at 
@ desk in the centre of the room 
was @ tall wiry officer with 
iron-grey hair and five gold 
bars on his cuff. I guessed, 
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correctly, that I was face to 
face with Colonel Nicolas, com- 
manding the ist Regiment of 
the Foreign Legion. I was 
struck with his expression, 
harsh to the point of cruelty. 
None the less, the thought 
uppermost in my mind was, 
“This man is a perfect devil 
for discipline, but I bet he’s 
just.” 

I noticed that my papers 
were on his blotting-pad. 

“ Tu parles frangais, toi?” 

“ Un petit peu, mon colonel!” 

He grunted, and then spoke 
in very laboured English. 

‘You were a lieutenant in 
the London Regiment ? ”’ 

“* Yes, sir.’’ 

“¢ Sit down, mon lieutenant.” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“Cava. Officers are always 
officers, no matter what their 
temporary rank may be.’’ 

He asked me a number of 
questions about myself and 
then took a report-pad. In 
red ink he wrote— 

‘¢ This legionary is an officer 
of the British Army. Im- 
mediately he can make himself 
understood in French he is to 
be promoted corporal and sent 
to the Sergeants’ School. Pro- 
vided that he proves himself 
efficient, he is to be sent to 
the Officers’ School after the 
minimum period of service in 
the ranks.” 

I left the colonel’s office not 
quite sure whether I was on 
my head or my feet. At the 
foot of the staircase a corporal 
was waiting for me. I followed 
him to the bath-house. 

“Strip!” said a lance-cor- 
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poral. I stripped. I was 
carefully examined for ‘ speci- 
mens.’ 

A cold shower was turned 
on above my head for some- 
thing under fifteen seconds. 
Large portions of my anatomy 
were not even wetted. That 
is a ‘bath,’ as known to the 
Legion. 

Such is life! Proposed for 
@ commission in the Foreign 
Legion, inspected for lice, and 
dry cleaned, all in the space of 
ten minutes ! 

After dinner we _ were 
marched to the hospital. Here 
every man was re-examined by 
the doctor. Every detail was 
noted down in the ‘ records.’ 
My lungs, heart, stomach, and 
back were passed by a major 
who muttered to himself and 
smelt of garlic. He handed 
me on to a sergeant to test my 
eyes. My heart failed me for 
the moment, but my luck held 
good. The recruit immediately 
in front of me had an epileptic 
fit! In the ensuing excite- 
ment my eyesight was for- 


gotten, and I was entered 
officially as ‘ légérement 
myopique.’ 


All the N.C.0.’s had van- 
ished. This was not surprising, 
a8 there is a very good bar 
next to the regimental hospital. 
Rumour went round that we 
were to be inoculated against 
typhoid that afternoon. This 
appeared to become a cer- 
tainty when a sergeant arrived 
and told us all to get un- 
dressed again. 

Seventy-five men sat, shiv- 
ered, and sneezed in the nude 
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for over an hour. Then a 
corporal arrived and wanted 
to know what the —— we 
were doing like that and why 
the —— —— hadn’t we got 
dressed ? He made a variety 
of uncomplimentary comments 
regarding our maternal an- 
cestries, and finished up by 
telling us to meet him in the 
bar next door when we were 
ready. 

We scrambled thankfully 
into our uniforms, as most of 
us were chilled to the marrow, 
and warmed ourselves on hot 
coffee and rum. 

The next day we were tested 
for venereal disease, vaccinated 
against smallpox, and inocu- 
lated against enteric. We were 
then struck off all duty for 
forty-eight hours and could 
stop in bed or get up, a8 we 
chose. Likewise we were 
knocked off all food, bar some 
dirty water they called ‘ clear 
soup ’ and boiled rice. 

At the end of that forty- 
eight hours we were told the 
result of the second medical 
examination. Those of us who 
had passed were called out to 
receive a new issue of kit and 
to be paid the first half of our 
enlistment bounty—five hun- 
dred francs. 

We were now légionnaires, 
and were permitted for the first 
time to go out of barracks into 
town, wearing the famous blue 
body-belt and red-and-blue képt 


of La Légion. 
At the time of which I am 


writing the prime d’engagement 
or enlistment bounty amounted 
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to one thousand francs. This 
sum was payable in two parts. 
Five hundred francs was paid 
out in the morning of the 
first Friday after the recruit’s 
arrival at Bel Abbes, and 
the second five hundred at 
the end of the four months’ 
training. I need hardly say 
that it is the average recruit’s 
sole topic of conversation from 
the time he enlists until the 
Friday morning. 

I think that the parade to 
draw the prime is the one which 
stands out clearest in my 
memory, except possibly that 
when I fell in (for the last time) 
on the command: ‘“ Les re- 
formés—pour la derniére fois— 
colonne par trois.”’ 

We were marched over to 
the office of the regimental 
paymaster. It was a strange 
sight to watch the recruits 
draw their money. A few 
accepted it with a nonchalance 
which showed that a mere 
five hundred francs was nothing 
to them. One, obviously an 
ex-waiter, slipped it with 
practised ease into his trouser 
pocket, bowed, and murmured, 
“ Merci bien, m’sieu.”” Two 
Russians who had suffered ap- 
palling privations while making 
their way on foot across Central 
Europe to enlist, seized the 
money like hungry wolves. One 
of them burst into tears when 
the notes were put in his hand, 
and appeared to be struck down 
with palsy. He had to be 
helped out of the room. The 
other clutched the money to 
his breast, and fled as though 
the devil were after him. In- 


cidentally the former spent the 
whole lot that night in rum and 
benedictine. He was buried 
four days later. I have seen 
some unpleasant cases of de- 
lirium tremens, but never have 
I seen anything to equal that 
fellow. 

One hears a lot about the 
horrors and brutalities of the 
Legion. Personally, I never 
heard of or saw any. Like the 
Indian Rope Trick, they always 
happen to the friend of some- 
body else’s friend. However, 
on this particular occasion, 
the French are _ sufficiently 
human to realise that a recruit 
who has just drawn five 
hundred francs is not in a 
frame of mind to concentrate 
on fatigues or anything else 
that afternoon. All the work 
he has to do is to sew a number 
of ‘regimental’ buttons on 
his tunic and greatcoat. Each 
button is then tested by the 
‘corporal of the week’ to see 
that it is properly sewn on. 
At four o’clock there is a more 
or less informal parade, at 
which the company sergeant- 
major makes a speech, rather 
after this style— 

“You have just been given 
the sum of five hundred francs. 
As soon as the bugle has 
sounded ‘Dismiss’ you will 
be surprised at the number 
of people who knew your re- 
lations, or some such yarn. 
They will all be very charmed 
at meeting you so unexpectedly, 
and will insist on the honour 
of showing you round the town 
of Sidi bel Abbes. If anyone 
comes up to you with that, or 
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any other plausible story, re- 
member that your boots are 
pretty solid and let him have 
one of them, with your foot 
inside it, right in the stomach. 
Beware of the old soldier! 
Don’t drink with him, and, 
above all, don’t lend him 
money! Or if you do, don’t 
come snivelling to me in the 
morning and asking for rapport 
du Capitaine to lay complaints. 

“Now, most of you, I can 
see, are champing at the bit. 
It is not the slightest use 
blushing or trying to look 
innocent. I’ve got ears at- 
tached to my face and I know 
that a good few of you intend 
making a visit to the ‘ village 
negre.’ 

“In the village négre, as 
most of you seem to know al- 
ready, are a number of cabarets 
provided for the exclusive use 
of the troops. No civilian and 
no native is allowed inside. 
There are dozens of other 
places of a similar nature, but 
you are strictly and definitely 
forbidden to patronise them. 
Those you are permitted to 
use are ‘Le Moulin Rouge,’ 
‘Au Palmer,’ and ‘Le Chat 
Noir.’ Tonight you will be 
given a ‘ pass’ until midnight. 
Go and enjoy yourselves. 
Don’t overdo it. Don’t lend 
any money to anyone.” 

I was just walking out of 
the gate to go into town when 
Maessart hailed me. 

“Old ’ard, ’Orace. I’ll come 
with you.’”’ The lance-sergeant 
in charge of our section hap- 
pened to hear him. He detailed 
friend Albert to peel about 
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eight pounds of potatoes, 
winked at me, and went into 
the sergeants’ mess. 

I went down the main street 
to the Place Carnot and saw 
Steinmeyer, the German boy, 
sitting at a table outside the 
Café de la Paix. Steinmeyer 
called to me to join him. He 
was a really delightful 
youngster of about eighteen, 
a gentleman in every sense of 
the word, and my only real 
friend during my time in the 
Legion. He was killed in 
action last autumn (September 
1934) in the Atlas Mountains. 
Had he survived the battle 
he would have been awarded 
the French Medaille Militaire 
for conspicuous bravery—this 
decoration is more or less 
equivalent to our Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. May he rest 
in peace ! 

He had not yet given his 
order to the waiter, so we com- 
menced the evening with mixed 
vermouth. We followed this 
up with an excellent dinner at 
an extraordinarily good little 
restaurant in some side street. 
We were young and life was 
good. We concluded with 
coffee, benedictine, and cigars. 
It was not yet seven o’clock, 
and we had still five hours of 
liberty ahead of us. 


A brief description here of 
the Legion would not be out 
of place. 

The very first words spoken 
to me at Marseilles were— 

“Hello, Englishman! Are 
you joining the Legion to try 
to get away from the police ? ” 
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This brings me at once to 
the point. The French Foreign 
Legion is not, and never has 
been, an asylum for the fugitive 
from justice, or for any un- 
desirable character. It is made 
up of five regiments of infantry 
and one regiment of cavalry. 
The former serve in Algeria, 
Morocco, Syria, and Indo-China, 
while the latter are quartered 
in Tunisia and Morocco. In 
addition, the Legion has its own 
armoured-car companies, pack- 
batteries of artillery, signal 
corps, medical units, transport, 
and commissariat. It is en- 
tirely self-contained, and re- 
Cceives no ‘ outside help ’ what- 
ever from the French Army. 

At the time of which I am 
writing, not less than sixty 
per cent of the Legion was 
composed of Germans, though 
I believe that since the Hitler 
régime this figure has dropped 
considerably. I am often asked 
why there are so many Germans 
in the Legion. I believe it is 
because the German is a born 
soldier. He loves soldiering, 
and things military, for their 
own sake. 

Naturally, most of the non- 
commissioned officers are 
Germans. They are excellent 
men to serve under, and from 
what I saw of them, both in 
barracks and on active service, 
they are far more ready to 
lead than to drive. 

Every race and every 
nationality is represented in 
the ranks of the Legion. I 
know an Alaskan Eskimo who 
is a sergeant. How on earth 
he came to join at all is an 


unsolved mystery to me! [ 
know a Chinese corporal. [ 
have seen an Iroquois . . . and 
@ Maori... anda Zulu. 
and a Patagonian. My own 
section sergeant was a Persian. 
He was unquestionably one 
of the finest men I ever came 
across. 

The official language is 
French. All orders and notices 
are given or written in that 
language. French classes form 
part of the recruit training, 
and it is surprising how soon 
a recruit of normal ability 
can make himself understood. 
When they enlist, the majority 
cannot talk French at all. 
For the first week or two, 
however, ‘ instruction’ is 
given in both French and 
German. Those unfortunate 
beings who cannot speak either 
language just have to make the 
best of it. 

The language problem has 
@ big effect on the question of 
punishment. Unless a man is 
known to speak and to under- 
stand French, he can nearly 
always ‘ get away with it’ by 
pleading “I didn’t understand 
what the sergeant meant.” 

The stories of the brutal 
punishments meted out to de- 
linquents are twaddle of the 
worst description. ‘ Field 
Punishment No. 1’ of the 
British Army is far and away 
more severe than anything met 
with in the Foreign Legion. 
Sometimes a  legionary is 
warned as often as six times 
before being awarded ‘ prison.’ 
This, of course, does not apply 
to flagrant and obvious crimes 
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such a8 wilful disobedience or 


theft. 

There is, perhaps, some 
foundation for reviling the 
food. In the field it is 


very far from being what it 
should be. Macaroni and 
lentils, lentils and macaroni, 
with now and again a piece 
of rotten meat. I am proud 
of having been a légionnaire, 
and I stand up for and 
defend the Legion at every 
opportunity. But there is no 
defence for the food issued to 
the troops on active service. 
It is just bad management, 
even when full allowance is 
made for the difficulties of 
obtaining fuel, fresh vege- 
tables, and fresh meat. That 
this state of affairs should 
exist, when it was Napoleon 
who affirmed that an army 
moves on its stomach, is all 
the more amazing. On the 
other hand, troops in barracks 
have nothing to complain of ; 
the food issued is ample and 
of first-rate quality. The cook- 
ing, however, varies from ex- 
cellent to vile. The best 
description is that on the whole 
the cooking is not too bad but 
that it could be a lot better. 
We will leave the topic at that. 

One of the questions I am 
asked most frequently is: 
“What sort of people did you 
meet in the Legion?” and 
before waiting for a reply the 
questioner goes on to say that 
they must have been a ‘ ter- 
rible ’ lot. 

I have said already that the 
known ex-convict and ‘ bad- 
egg’ cannot get into the ranks 
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of the Legion at all. The 
average legionary is a quiet, 
well-behaved, decently edu- 
cated soldier. One finds, per- 
haps, more gentlemen by birth 
in the Legion than in any other 
army. The average legionary 
is a very ordinary individual. 

I do not want to give the 
impression that the Legion is 
devoid of romance. I was 
referring to the average legion- 
ary. There is not the slightest 
doubt that there are men in 
the Legion who could tell some 
very strange stories, if they 
chose to do so. For example, 
in the latter part of 1931 a 
young German boy, Karl Met- 
telich, enlisted at Valenciennes. 
In due course he finished his 
recruit training and went on 
active service in Morocco. His 
company was sent into action 
against a stronghold of brig- 
ands. Mettelich was hit in 
the stomach, and sent back to 
hospital. There was no hope. 
The doctors could do nothing 
except give morphia when the 
agony became too excruciating. 
During bouts of delirium 
Mettelich made a number 
of remarks and statements 
which aroused the interest of 
one of the doctors, who reported 
them to the médicin-chef. After 
lingering in terrible agony for 
four days the boy died, and in 
accordance with the réglement 
the médicin-chef went through 
his papers and personal be- 
longings, with the view of 
returning them to the next-of- 
kin. I will tell the rest of the 
story as it was told to me by 
the doctor. 

¥2 
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“The boy’s box was put on 
the table with three or four 
more. The major took it first. 
There were the usual things, 
but what may interest you 
as an Englishman, there was 
also an Etonian cricket cap 
and a team photograph, in 
which Mettelich was easily 
recognisable. There were a 
number of letters and photo- 
graphs which didn’t give much 
information one way or the 
other. Then the major found 
a packet of papers sewn up 
in an oiled silk tobacco pouch. 
I don’t know what was in it 
or what the papers were. All 
I know is that the major ex- 
claimed ‘Good God, it isn’t 
possible!’ and then, ‘ Well, 
I’m damned!’ Then he carried 
all Mettelich’s stuff into his 
office and locked it in the safe. 
By this time, of course, all 
sorts of rumours were flying 
round. Four days later Mette- 
lich’s body was exhumed and 
the coffin sent by train to 
Oran. Here it was met by a 
military attaché in full-dress 
uniform—some say German, 
some say Italian, and some say 
Rumanian. That boy’s coffin 
draped in purple left Algeria 
in a destroyer with guards of 
honour from the Legion Depot 
and from the fusiliers marins.” 

That is all I can tell you 
about it—but Z was one of the 
Guard of Honour. We were 
never told who he was, but 
he must have been a Somebody. 
There is mystery and romance ! 

Now for romance without the 


mystery. Soon after the end 
of the war a scion of very noble 
family sowed no inconsiderable 
crop of wild oats. His debts, 
invariably an appalling figure, 
were settled not once but many 
times. It was not until he 
announced that he proposed 
to marry Molly Sanders,} 
daughter of Hezekiah Amos 
Sanders, coal, coke, and corn 
merchant, that the parental 
wrath broke loose. Thefact that 
Molly Sanders had saved the 
son’s life at the risk of her own, 
while she was nursing at the front 
in 1917, counted for nothing 
in the parental eyes. Blue 
blood must not be reddened. 
Finally there was a terrific 
quarrel between father and 
son. The son left home and 
was not heard of again. Time 
passed, and in due course the 
father died. The heir to the 
estates and enormous family 
wealth could not be found. 
One day, acting on ‘information 
received,’ a famous lawyer from 
Vienna arrived at the Legion 
barracks in Sidi bel Abbes and 
requested an interview with 
Colonel Rollet (now Inspector- 
General of La Légion Etrangére). 

The records of every likely 
and unlikely legionary were 
scrutinised by the lawyer, but 
no trace of the missing heir 
came to light. As the lawyer 
was very influential, he was 
invited to lunch in the officers’ 
mess; and while crossing the 
barrack square with the staff- 
captain, he noticed a sergeant 
give a remarkably smart salute. 





1 That was not her name, which was something unpronounceable in Jugo-Slavian. 
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“That chap will take a 
violent dislike to you in a day 


or 80,” laughed the staff - 
captain. 

“Oh? Why?” replied the 
lawyer. 


‘“ He’s the sergeant in charge 
of records, and you'll turn his 
hair grey before long.” 

“No, I shan’t! I’m going 
back to Algiers tonight.” 

Four days later the lawyer 
suddenly arrived back in Sidi 
bel Abbes and presented him- 
self to Colonel Rollet. This 
time, however, he was accom- 
panied by a very beautiful girl. 

“Well, m’sieu, we'll turn up 
the records again, if you think 
it will do any good. Here, 
orderly! Send for Sergeant 
von Rasche.”’ 

The sergeant entered and 
stood to attention. His salute 
to Colonel Rollet broke down 
half-way to his képi. 

“ Molly !”’ he gasped. 

Yes! The sergeant in charge 
of ‘records’ was the missing 
heir. He had kept his own 
‘record’ back as he did not 
want to be found. He thought 


that Molly had married some- - 


body else. But she hadn’t. 
The lawyer had spotted the 
likeness of the sergeant to the 
old father. 

A month later Sergeant von 
Rasche was released by* ‘the 
Ministry of War and returned 
home accompanied by his wife. 
Only then they were Count and 
Countess von Somebody Some- 
thing. 


To return to my own adven- 
tures. 
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On the Saturday morning we 
were inspected by the colonel, 
who was quick to notice 
an ill-fitting uniform. Colonel 
Nicolas is not easily satisfied 
when it comes to ‘ walking out 
dress.’ If the uniforms are 
not a good fit, the company 
quarter-master-sergeant quickly 
hears about it. 

Sunday was a day of rest, 
and most of us amused our- 
selves by letter-writing or by 
strolling about taking a last 
look at Sidi bel Abbes. On 
the morrow we were off into 
the ‘bled’ for our recruits’ 
course of instruction. My 
groupement was ordered to Ain 
Sefra. 

We were turned out of bed 
on the Monday morning long 
before reveillé, while it was 
still dark. I remember that 
it was bitterly cold. Something 
had gone wrong in the kitchen, 
and we were issued with double 
rations of coffee and casse-croate. 
I should, perhaps, explain here 
that the Legion has no break- 
fast, aS we understand the 
word in England. The first 
meal is the midday soupe. 
First thing in the morning, each 
man is supplied with a mug 
of excellent black coffee and a 
‘snack.’ This usually takes 
the form of a piece of salted 
herring, a bar of chocolate, a 
couple of sardines, a lump of 
sausage, or a piece of cheese. 
Strangely enough, bread is not 
issued ‘ officially’ with this 
tit- bit. Usually, however, 
either the company commander 
or the company sergeant-major 
has enough common-sense to 
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see that a few loaves turn up 
‘ unofficially.’ 

We fell in just as reveillé 
sounded and were marched 
across to the Grand Quartier, to 
the Vivres, where loaves of bread, 
cheeses, slabs of chocolate, tins 
of bloater-paste, several yards of 
saveloys, and jugs of wine were 
issued for the midday meal, 
which we would have to eat 
on the train. We were then 
marched back again and the 
rations divided out equally. We 
hung about doing nothing for an 
hour, and then we were marched 
off to the armoury, which seemed 
to bein a state of complete chaos. 
The whole place was littered 
haphazard with rifles, bayonets, 
Hotchkiss automatics, revolvers, 
swords, bombs, and gas-masks. 
We were ushered in in single 
file and proceeded to play a sort 
of ‘Here we go round the 
mulberry bush,’ while at various 
points sundry weapons were 
thrust into our hands. I 
emerged juggling with a rifle 
and bayonet (which kept falling 
off), two dummy hand-grenades, 
@ mysterious bulky something 
in an oily sack, appallingly 
heavy and full of strange 
metallic noises, a Hotchkiss 
‘ strip,’ and a strange collection 
of lumps of cast-iron. The 
Legion is a great believer in 
making men sweat. These 
lumps of iron have to be 
stuffed into the waist-belt and 
carried on all exercises. There 
seems to be an idea that the 
weight on the stomach makes 
the men muscular. Maybe it 
does, but it also strains the 
heart, unless a man is hardened 


by less strenuous and non- 
sensical methods. 

The train left Bel Abbes at 
about nine o’clock, and was 
unquestionably the slowest I 
have ever been in. It took us 
twelve hours to reach Saida, 
where we detrained to spend the 
night. We were marched up an 
appalling hill to the barracks and 
were turned loose in some disused 
rooms. The place was as cold 
as a vault. There were neither 
blankets, boards, nor palliasses, 
We were cold from the journey, 
and had to sleep on the concrete 
floor. Three men were sent off 
to bring hot food over from the 
kitchens. I think it was the 
filthiest meal I have ever had— 
good food wrecked by bad 
cooking, and tepid. Thank 
Heaven, I have never been to 
Saida again ! 

We left Saida at about seven 
o’clock next morning, and 
reached Ain Sefra around eight 
o’clock at night. The journey 
was not much better than that 
of the day before. From Oran 
to Ain Sefra took us roughly 
twenty-four hours in the train. 
The distance is almost exactly 
two hundred and sixty miles. 

I remember this journey par- 
ticularly well. There was only 
one man in my section who 
could speak English, and he was 
a Portuguese. He insisted on 
planking himself down beside 
me and talking. Every now 
and again he would interrupt 
his remarks with the ejacula- 
tion, ‘‘ Mother of God, I thank 
thee! I thank thee!” and 
then he would pull out a 
rosary and reel off a few prayers. 
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After a bit I got fed up with 
this performance and’ with con- 
stantly overhearing his private 
devotions, which, by the way, 
he always said in English. 
Finally I asked him what he 
was so thankful about, and he 
replied, ‘ For safety ! ”’ 

We had not been at Ain 
Sefra four days before he found 
out that he was not as safe as 
he had imagined. Two gentle- 
men from the Sdreté Générale 
and a gendarme came down 
to see him, and he departed in 
handcuffs. The Portuguese had 
been the manager of some 
branch of a bank in South 
America. Three months previ- 
ously he had suddenly departed 
from his office chair and had 
taken about twenty thousand 
pounds with him. Most of 
this money had gone in the 
Casinos and Cabarets of Nice 
and Monte Carlo. 

We arrived at Ain Sefra 
absolutely ravenous and ready 
to eat our boots. 

Steinmeyer and I managed 
to get paired off together, and 
we nearly had a fit when we 
saw our room. The beds, in 
particular, astounded us. They 
would not have disgraced an 
hotel. Except in the Hépital 
Baudens in Oran, I never came 
across their equal anywhere in 
the French Army. We were 
then provided with a meal 
that was as good as the one 
at Saida was filthy—a rich 
vegetable soup, roast mutton, 
boiled potatoes and cauliflower, 
some sort of pudding, fruit, and 
coffee. After which I got into 
bed and slept the clock round. 
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The next morning we were 
all hauled in front of the doctor, 
a cheery little soul named 
Brossard. He always reminded 
me of a chaffinch, When my 
turn came he looked at me very 
shrewdly and said, ‘‘ You’re ill.” 

“No, mon capitaine,” I re- 
plied ; “I feel perfectly well.’’ 

He smiled and shoved his 
finger hard against a very 
tender portion of my anatomy. 

“That hurt you, didn’t it, 
Anglais ?” 

I had to admit that it did. 

‘There you are! I tell you 
you're ill and you call me a 
liar, although I’m a doctor. 
You are going into hospital 
tomorrow. Meanwhile you are 
totally exempt from all work.’ 

‘What shall I mark the 
fiche, mon capitaine?” asked 
the orderly. 

“Ulcer in the intestine.” 
So I had. I am curious to 
know how he spotted it at a 
single glance, for I knew nothing 
about it until they began the 
cure. Then I knew all about it. 

I began my recruit training 
with six weeks in the Military 
Hospital. 

The senior medical officer— 
the médicin-chef—at Ain Sefra 
was a Captain Ferot. He was 
one of the most charming, 
delightful men that it has 
been my lot to meet. He 
spoke fluent English, and at 
some period of his life had 
been a clerk in Whiteley’s. 
He used to come and sit on 
my bed and talk for hours. 
As a matter of fact he made 
me extremely unpopular with 
the other men. I was known 
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as the captain’s ‘ favourite.’ 
This was amply compensated 
for by the fact that he gave me 
a box of fifty first-rate cigars— 
a good cure for an ulcerated 
intestine—and lent me piles of 
English books. 

The man in the next bed 
to me was a typical old 
‘soak,’ under treatment for 
alcoholic poisoning. He had 
reached that stage of drink 
when he was not normal until 
he had swallowed a pint or 
two of red wine. Captain 
Ferot was giving him injections 
of some drug or other to break 
him of the habit, but person- 
ally I think he was so far gone 
as to be a hopeless case. 
During my last two weeks I 
was put on normal diet, which 
included a mug of red wine 
with meals. As often as not 
I saved the mid-day ration and 
kept it in my gamelle until 
evening. The old toper found 
this out. He would wait until 
I went off for an afternoon 
Nap, creep over to my locker 
and annex my wine. I de- 
cided to cure him; so one 
morning I prepared a solution 
of the right colour of per- 
manganate of potash, and 
added a dash of methylated 
spirit to give it an alcoholic 
aroma. He fell for it. I 
thought I had killed him. His 
face turned the colour of a 
grape. He hurled my gamelle 
the length of the ward and fled 
coughing, spitting, gurgling, 
and swearing into the arms of 
Captain Brossard. He got ‘ fif- 
teen days.’ 

On my last afternoon in 


hospital I was sitting in the 
garden smoking and more or 
less dozing in the sun. All of 
a sudden the hospital sergeant 
came up to me at the double. 

“Hey, Englishman! Wake 
up and pull yourself together ! 
The garrison commandant has 
come Over to see you.” 

Seeing was believing. At 
that moment Major Guyot, 
with Captain Lique and Cap- 
tain Ferot in attendance, came 
along the path. Why he should 
have come in person, instead 
of sending for me, I have never 
understood. 

I leapt to my feet. 

“Sit down!” barked the 
doctor. ‘ You’re still sick. 
You don’t have to salute.’ 

Major Guyot was rather like 
a good-looking marmoset. 

“Sit down here,’ he said. 
“TI want to talk to you.” 

I sat down between the 
major and Captain Ferot. 

You can talk French, can’t 
you? ”’ 

“No, sir.” 

‘Yes, you can,’’ interrupted 
Ferot, and kicked me on the 
ankle. 

The major produced some 
papers. 

‘“‘ I’ve got a letter here about 
you from regimental head- 
quarters at Bel Abbes. I 
understand from your papers 
that you were an officer in 
England? ”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

“Have you been abroad 
before ? ”’ 

“Oui, mon commandant. 
India and Canada.”’ 

The major looked at the 
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doctor and made a typically 
French gesture. 

“Tes anglais sont tous le 
monde globe-trotters.”’ 

He asked me a dozen 
questions about myself, and 
then started catechising me 
on the subject of field training. 
Every now and again Captain 
Ferot came to my rescue as 
interpreter. Finally Major 
Guyot stood up. 

“Very satisfactory!  l- 
though you have missed nearly 
half your recruit training, there 
is evidently no need for you 
to wait for the next batch. You 
will join Section Three under 
Sergeant Maham tomorrow. My 
instructions from Bel Abbes 
are to watch you for a com- 
mission. Don’t salute. You’re 
still a sick man in hospital.” 

He walked off rapidly and 
then came back. 

“Have you any money ? ”’ 

Before I could reply Ferot 
butted in again. 

“No, major, of course he 
hasn’t.’’ 

The major thrust a twenty- 
franc note into my breast 
pocket and vanished into the 
Médicin-chef’s consulting-room. 

If it were true that one’s 
ears burn when one is talked 
about, mine would have been 
charred to cinders that after- 
noon ! 

My recruit training began 
the next day. In the after- 
noon we were marched about 
a@ mile and a half to the mus- 
ketry range. I have always 
suspected that my subsequent 
popularity with Sergeant 
Maham was due to the fact 
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that I was introduced to his 
notice on the range. Musketry 
has always been my strong 
point, and there is not a very 
great deal of difference between 
a Lewis-gun and the fusil- 
mitrailleuse. It took me ap- 
proximately two minutes to 
get the hang of the mechanism, 
and at the end of five I pointed 
out to the corporal—an enor- 
mous Italian rather bigger than 
Carnera— that he had as- 
sembled it incorrectly. Maham 
happened to overhear me, and 
in order to prevent me from 
getting a swelled head he 
ordered me to fire first, hoping, 
as he told me later, that I 
would make an ass of myself. 
I fired six bursts of five shots 
each and blew the ‘ bull’ right 
out of the target. The lieuten- 
ant happened to be in the butts 
and sent back a runner to find 
out who was firing. Meanwhile 
I reloaded and waited for the 
next order. I then fired five 
more bursts of five and secured 
four two-inch ‘groups’ and 
one three-inch group, at about 
two hundred yards. There- 
after, so far as Lieuten- 
ant Pomvienne and Sergeant 
Maham were concerned, I could 
do no wrong, in spite of the 
fact that I am the world’s 
prize idiot at drill. A fortnight 
later I was awarded a red 
cloth star to wear on my cuff, 
as ‘ company shot.’ From that 
day onwards Maham invariably 
addressed me as ‘‘ mon cher” 
or “‘ mon fils,” and Pomvienne, 
who was an enthusiastic natu- 
ralist, used to call me aside 
at every halt and cross-examine 
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me on the subject of British 
birds ! 

About three weeks after I 
had joined the section we were 
informed that some months 
-previously a tirailleur had mur- 
dered a nomad Arab. The 
tirailleur had been tried by 
Court Martial, found guilty, 
and sentenced to be shot. As 
a soldier he would not be 
guillotined. The tirailleur was 
to be shot by the Ain Sefra 
garrison. The firing - party 
would be selected from the 
various companies. The names 
of six men from each company 
were put into a hat and the 
commandant drew two from 
each. My name was one of 
the six. Thank heaven, it 
was not one of the two. 

Two gendarmes brought the 
condemned man to Ain Sefra 
thirty-six hours before he was 
to be executed. I happened 
to be on guard. The poor devil 
seemed utterly callous regard- 
ing his fate. He laughed and 
joked and smoked cigarettes 
all the afternoon. Entirely 
by accident, he overheard the 
regimental sergeant-major de- 
tail a fatigue party to go to 
the champ de tir and fix the 
post against which he was to 
be shot. Then I think it 
dawned on him in full force 
for the first time. . . . Shortly 
after midnight I was posted 
on guard outside the window 
of his cell. An hour before 
dawn it fell to my lot to be 
one of the four guards to enter 
his cell with the doctor, the 
garrison second-in-command, 
and a company sergeant-major, 
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to handcuff him and march 
him into the ambulance which 
took him to the champ de tir. 

Every single man in the 
garrison was on parade, review 
order. In the early morning 
darkness we marched off, 
fannions flying and bayonets 
fixed. I marched beside 
the ambulance. It was too 
ghastly ... the corporal in 
charge was violently sick and 
then fainted. I was next in 
seniority and had to take com- 
mand. It was touch and go 
whether I followed in the cor- 
poral’s footsteps. At last we ar- 
rived. The garrison was drawn 
up in three sides of a square. 
A searchlight glared on a stake 
in the centre of the empty side. 

A sergeant- major of the 
machine-gun company, his face 
grey and granite-like, came 
forward with eight men. I 
saluted and handed over the 
tirailleur. Gradually it began to 
grow light, and one could see 
the drawn swords of the officers. 
The commandant gave a signal. 
The trumpets were raised. 

“ Pour la garnison—garde a 
vous ! Presentez armes !”’ 

“Firing party—load.”’ 

The trumpets blared the 
‘General Salute ’—simultane- 
ously there was a crash—but 
neither was in time to drown 
the scream that rent the 
moment of sunrise. 

We marched back to barracks 
to a tune from the ‘ Folies 
Bergéres.’ I could not help 
thinking of Kipling— 

““*What are the bugles blowin’ 
for’? 

Said Files-on-Parade’’. 
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Barring those of the machine- 
gun company, who had all seen 
active service, most of us were 
youngsters under twenty-four. 
They had enough sense to dish 
us out coffee and rum when we 
got back. Most of us needed it. 

Recruit training in the 
Legion, I imagine, bears a 
strong resemblance to recruit 
training anywhere else. Our 
day began with forty - five 
minutes of physical jerks, which 
were very much of the kill-or- 
cure order. It is not an unjust 
criticism to say that the exer- 
cises are not sufficiently well 
graduated, and the result can 
be seen in the number of re- 
cruits who depart with heart 
trouble. The Legion, too, gives 
a training in marching that is 
probably unequalled. Fortun- 
ately the Almighty created me 
a pedestrian, and heat and 
flies never worried me unduly, 
but the marches we had to do 
were pretty gruelling. The 
légionnaire has to carry far 
too heavy a load in the way of 
arms and equipment. 

Our training period was not 
marked by any other out- 
standing event. We just went 
on learning to be soldiers. 

At the end of April, a list 
of men who were selected to 
go to Bel Abbes for four 
months training in ‘ Peloton 
No. 1,’ as the Training School 
for corporals is called, was 
posted on the company notice- 
board. My name did not 
appear and I was bitterly 
disappointed. Three days later 
the selected men departed, and 
I went into town suffering 
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from a bad attack of cafard, 
which, in the Legion, means an 
acute degree of ‘ fed-upness.’ 
I was sitting outside a café 
when I saw Steinmeyer rushing 
about looking for someone. 
When he caught sight of me, 
he charged over. 

‘* Here, get back to barracks. 
Lique wants you at once.’ 
Captain Lique was our com- 
pany commander. I returned 
to barracks as fast as I could, 
and found Maham, who greeted 
me with— 

“‘ Fil-de-fer (Captain Lique’s 
nickname) is looking for you, 
mon fils.’ 

“T know,” I said. 
does he want ? ”’ 

“ Me-narf! (“I don’t 
know.”) I think you’ve got 
fifteen days cells. Better hurry 
or you may get twenty.” 

Maham had a face from 
which one could never tell 
whether he was leg-pulling or 
not. In this case, I felt fairly 
sure that he was, as, for once, 
my conscience was more or 
less clear. 

I rapped on Lique’s door and 
went in. 

‘* Oh, you’ve turned up, have 
you?” he rasped. ‘ I suppose 
you want to know why you 
haven’t gone to the peloton at 
Bel Abbes, eh ? ” 

I remarked that I was cer- 
tainly disappointed. 

“Don’t be an ass, Anglais. 
You have not gone because 
I’m giving you a brevet in 
orders. I didn’t do it before 
the others went as it would 
have caused a lot of jealousy. 
About turn—hop it!” 


“What 
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I found Maham and two 
other sergeants grinning in the 
corridor. One of these had 
nicknamed me ‘the marquis,’ 
though heaven knows why, 
and he grabbed me by the arm. 

‘“ Promotion costs a bottle 
each, my dear marquis-the- 
corporal. If you are stingy, 
we can soon get your stripes 
cut off again.” 

We celebrated (at Maham’s 
expense) with really good wine 
—it cost nearly fourpence a 
pint ! 

I paraded next morning with 
two green inverted V’s on my 
cuffs, and felt extremely proud 
of myself. 

My corporal’s stripes caused 
trouble the first day. There 
was a Dutchman at Ain Sefra 
named Jan Van Voost. He 
had about twenty years’ Legion 
service to his credit, and the 
day I was promoted (5th May) 
he had an attack of cafard. 
He beheld my stripes, and 
instead of saluting turned his 
back on me, announcing to all 
and sundry that he’d “be 
(unprintable) if he ever saluted 
some English recruit with six 
weeks’ service.” He drank 
the other half of the bottle 
of wine in his hand and added 
that he wouldn’t even salute 
the commandant again. No! 
he wouldn’t even salute the 
general, non plus. Needless 
to say, I had more sense than 
to stand on my dignity in 
spite of a pair of brand-new 
stripes. That night old Jan 
went into town and paid a 
visit to a tattooist. He re- 
turned to barracks, one sail 
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up. R.S.M. Kahlen was on 
duty at the gate. Jan halted 


and gave a really perfect salute. 
Kahlen turned all the colours 
of the rainbow in rapid suc- 
cession. Across old Jan’s palm 
was tattooed the French equiv- 
alent of ‘——=s to you.’ Jan 
spent the night in a cell, and 
was haled before an officer 
next morning. This officer was 
young and possessed a con- 
siderable sense of humour. Old 
Jan had not had a crime on 
his ‘sheet’ for twelve years. 
The lieutenant began a very 
serious lecture on the necessity 
of discipline, but spoiled it by 
suddenly going into a paroxysm 
of laughter. Jan got let off 
with a caution, and received 
orders to salute with the left 
hand. He was simply furious. 
To crown everything an awful 
little Belgian corporal ordered 
Jan to salute him. Jan did— 
with the right hand. It was not 
safe to go near him for the rest 
of the day. Immediately after 
‘Dismiss’ had sounded, Jan 
went into town and returned 
not quite three sheets in the 
wind. Kahlen was again on 
duty at the gate. This time 
he nearly had a stroke. Across 
Jan’s left palm was ‘ More ——s 
to you!’ He got ‘ thirty days 
cells and hard labour ’ for that. 

About a month after this I 
was guard commander at the 
parc-d-fourrages. On account 
of the risk of fire, the place 
was some way from the 
barracks, and at night it was 
certainly somewhat lonely. 
Sentries were posted at two 
places, one of which was known 
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as ‘Ghost corner.’ Some years 
ago, the sentry there had been 
found by his relief with his 
throat cut from ear to ear, 
and his rifle and ammunition 
missing. (Arabs, of course.) 
As things turned out, I had 
to post a young Danish boy 
there. It was the first time 
he had ever been on guard, 
and I could see that he was 
scared stiff. I did not want 
to post him there, but there 
was no alternative. Some idiot 
had told him about the throat- 
cutting incident. I doubt if the 
boy was much over seventeen, 
and he did his best to hide his 
feelings. It was, I remember, a 
brilliant moonlight night and 
the silence was eerie, broken 
only by the yowling of jackals 
out in the ‘ bled.’ After he had 
been on guard about half an 
hour, I heard him challenge. 

“* Halte-la! Qui vive?” 

Dead silence. 

A little louder, ‘“‘ Halte-ld! 
Qui vive?” 

Still dead silence. [I listened 
intently, put on my steel hel- 
met, took my rifle from the 
rack, and fixed my bayonet. 

“ Halie! Ou je fais few!” 
came his voice. 

“Aux armes!” I yelled, 
and ran as fast as I could to 
his post. 

There was my sentry, stand- 
ing at ease, gazing up in the 
Sky and apparently counting 
the stars. 

“'What’s the matter?” I 
shouted. 

“‘ Nothing, corporal.’ 

“Whom did you challenge, 
then ? ”’ 
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“Oh, I didn’t mean you 
to hear me! I was just having 
a bit of practice ! ” 


At the beginning of June I 
was ordered to take eight men 
to Bel Abbes and to wait 
there a week in order to bring 
six of them back again. We 
were to be witnesses at a Court 
Martial on a sergeant. 

I have said above that there 
is ample mystery and romance 
in the Legion without delving 
into imagination and fiction. 
About half-way through my 
stay at Bel Abbes I was asked 
to ‘do duty’ for the corporal 
de semaine—who corresponds 
more or less to battalion orderly 
corporal. I appeared on parade 
about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing to supervise the issue of 
coffee and casse-crotite. My 
next job was to report to the 
sergeant de semaine, and collect 
lists of men for ‘ sick parade,’ 
the ‘exempt service,’ ‘on leave,’ 
and so on. The sergeant, a 
Russian named Kostroff, was 
not to be found, so I went to 
his room. Kostroff was lying 
fully dressed on the bed. I 
did not have to look twice to 
see that he was dead. A tiny 
bottle still containing prussic 
acid lay on the floor. I caught 
hold of the nearest legionary, 
told him to put on his belt and 
bayonet, and posted him out- 
side Kostrofi’s door with orders 
that no one was to passin. I 
hurried over to the quarter 
guard and reported it. An 
inquest was held that after- 
noon, and returned a verdict of 
‘Suicide, motive unknown.’ 
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Kostroff was buried next 
day. 

Kostroff was an interesting 
character. He had been a 
captain on the personal suite 
of the Czar and was every 
inch an aristocrat. He never 
talked, and had only one friend, 
another Russian sergeant, Ivan 
Dragoulioff, who was an exactly 
similar type. Dragoulioff was 
on three months’ leave in 
France. Like many other exiles 
in the Legion, both these men 
had private incomes and were 
comparatively well off. 

Dragoulioff returned from 
leave and heard for the first 
time of his friend’s death, 
the day before I was due to 
go back to Ain Sefra. Drag- 
oulioff promptly went to his 
company commander and asked 
for a private interview with the 
colonel. He declined to give 
his reasons, but said the matter 
was extremely urgent. 

In view of the man’s char- 
acter and record, the request 
was granted at once. Drag- 
oulioff informed the colonel 
that just before he went on 
leave, Kostroff had given him 
@ small satin-wood box and 
asked him to deposit it at a 
certain bank in the Place Ven- 
déme in Paris. Kostroff, he 
said, had made no mention 
of the contents of the box, 
except that it contained some- 
thing that he valued highly 
and which he had decided to 
put into safe keeping. He had 
added that he suspected cer- 
tain men in the Legion of 
having designs on it. 

While Dragoulioff was with 
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the colonel, Kostroff’s batman 
came along and said he wanted 
to speak to me privately. He 
reported that on tidying up 
Kostroff’s room after the 
funeral he had noticed that a 
small deed-box containing Kos- 
trofi’s private papers was miss- 
ing. Did I think he ought to 
report it? I elicited the in- 
formation that the box had 
certainly been there the day 
of the tragedy, as he had seen 
Kostroff open it. I told him 
the fact should most certainly 
be reported, and called him a 
variety of fools for not having 
done so already. I took him 
straight to the company com- 
mander and reported the 
matter. While we were in his 
office, word came through that 
I was not to return to Ain 
Sefra next day, but was to 
remain at Bel Abbes until 
further orders. 

Of the actual conversation 
between Dragoulioff and the 
colonel I know only what I 
have given above. However, 
the authorities went to the 
bank and took possession of 
the box. This was found to 
contain five enormous emeralds, 
such a8 are known to have 
belonged to the Ozar. 

Four days later several mem- 
bers of the Séreté arrived in 
Bel Abbes and put up at 
the Hotel Claridge. Kostroff’s 
body was exhumed and a post- 
mortem carried out. A Court 
of Inquiry was set up, composed 
of officers and Séreté officials. 
All the previous evidence, in- 
cluding mine, was gone into 
again. Three Russians, one 
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of whom was known to have 
joined the Legion owing to the 
activities of the Soviet ‘ Ogpu,’ 
were cross-examined and sub- 
jected to a kind of third degree. 
One of them was before the 
Court for over six hours on 
each of three consecutive days, 
and on the fourth he was 
found to have hanged himself 
in the cabinet by means of his 
ceinture bleu. Whereupon a 
fourth Russian came forward 
and volunteered to make a 
statement. Twenty-four hours 
later the Court of Inquiry 
broke up and the Séreté men 
returned to Paris, taking with 
them the three Russians and 
the jewels. Not one of these 
men has been heard of again— 
nor have the jewels. The same 
night a paragraph appeared in 
‘Orders’ to the effect that 
the notice relating to the 
suicide of Sergeant Kostroff 
(dec.) was cancelled. Nothing 
ever appeared in its place. 

I wonder what strange 
histoire lies behind it all. 


On my return to Ain Sefra, 
I found the garrison ‘full of 
wars and rumours of wars.’ 
There was a new air of excite- 
ment and an atmosphere of 
expectancy, hitherto unknown 
to me. We noticed that there 
were conferences of company 
commanders in the command- 
ant’s office, followed by the 
closeting of subalterns with 
the company commanders. 
Were we off to Morocco we 
asked one another? Was this 
to be the end of El Tafilalet— 
the final big ‘push’ in the 
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Atlas? <A flight of bombers 
overhead, travelling at terrific 
speed, heading straight for the 
south, started a wild rumour 
of a ‘‘ Border rising, of stations 
sacked and burnt.’’ Something 
big must be ‘up.’ We did not 
know what it was. No official 
hint had been dropped, but 
we knew that there was a big 
campaign and much active 
service very near ahead. As @ 
matter of fact, there wasn’t— 
but I was badly infected with 
the war-fever and rumour- 
germs within a few hours of my 
return. 

For a day or two there were 
constant and numerous arms 
inspections. Boots and equip- 
ment were overhauled. There 
was a boot-and-foot inspection 
by the doctors. No. 3 Section 
—mine—returned rifles to store 
and were issued with the light 
mousqueton—a light carbine of 
terrific power. The atmosphere 
of expectancy continued and 
still we waited. 

One morning we were half- 
way through sowpe when the 
sergeants’ whistles rang through 
the buildings. 

“ Tous le monde en bas! 
Tous le monde en bas !” 

We raced down the staircase 
aS we were, putting on képis 
and belts as we went, leaving 
the food on the tables. We 
knew ‘it’ had arrived. We 
fell in on the square. To our 
surprise the officers, who never 
seemed to come on parade from 
one week’s end to the other, fell 
in with us at the head of their 
commands. Oaptain Lique 
arrived eating a tomato and 
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grinning from ear to ear—a 
hitherto unknown expression 
for him. He finished his bon- 
bouche and faced the company. 

“ Pour la compagnie—Garde 
a vous!” We leapt to atten- 
tion as the Commandant 
d’Armes came on parade. The 
commandant halted and stood 
very still. Turning his head, 
he glanced at each groupement 
in turn. Every man on parade 
felt that the major had looked 
at him personally. Speaking 
slowly and very distinctly, the 
commandant uttered one short 
sentence. 

“The Company will parade 
at five o’clock to attack, cap- 
ture, and annihilate the bandit 
stronghold of Bou Aka. Vive 
la Légion.” 

He saluted his command, 
turned about, and marched off 
parade. 

That is the way of the Legion. 

In the excited rush back to 
our rooms, our under-sergeant 
slipped on the stairs and 
sprained his ankle! He burst 
into tears of rage, cried like 
@ child, and cursed till the air 
was blue. It is an ill wind 
that blows no one good. I 
was made fonctionaire-sergeant, 
and took his place. 


Left,—left—left, right, left, 
—left—left—left, right, left... . 
Thirty miles of rocky barren 
desolation lay behind us as, 
after a six-hour halt, we wound 
our way among the mountains. 
There was now no talking, no 
singing, no smoking. I have 
no recollection at all of my 
thoughts or emotions during 
that march. 
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A message came back from 
the patrols out ahead. Our 
groupement wheeled to the left, 
another to the right. The third 
kept straight on in the middle. 
Two miles ahead . . . one mile 
ahead ... eight hundred yards 
away, lay Bou Aka. 

Whang - umph ! Whang- 
umph! The shells from a 
pack battery screamed over- 
head and burst against the hill- 
side, sending showers of rock 
splinters, like shrapnel, in all 
directions. Away on my right 
I heard the staccato barking of 
a fusil-mitrailleuse. 

Sergeant Maham wriggled 
like a snake towards me. 

“Can you get your section 
farther forward, mon fils ? ”’ 

I shook my head. 

“Not unless we can open 
fire with the automatics to 
cover us until we get to that 
forward slope.”’ 

“ Bon! Get ready to rush.”’ 

The fusils-mitrailleuses opened 
fire and we rushed. We were 
within five hundred yards of 
the enemy, who up to now 
had hardly fired a shot. I 
heard a whip-crack close to 
my ear. I knew that I had 
been shot at, for the first 
time in my life. I suddenly 
felt hungry. 

We were now lining the 
ridge directly opposite the Arab 
stronghold. We were the cen- 
tral groupement of the company, 
No. 2 being on our left and 
No. 1 on our right. The 
machine-gunners were behind 
us, pouring lead into the hill- 
side opposite, while we attacked 
exactly as laid down in the drill- 
book—-section ‘ rushes ’ covered 
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by fire from the rear, until we 
reached the final position for 
assault, two hundred yards 
away. 

An Arab bullet, either by 
luck or by magnificent marks- 
manship, struck the feed 
mechanism of one of my auto- 
matics and put it out of 
action. A legionary running 
forward with another mitrail- 
leuse was sniped through the 
head, and the gun fell onto 
an exposed patch of rock. 
Two men, who tried to get the 
gun and bring it forward, were 
killed in the act. This reduced 
my fire-power by about fifty 
per cent. One gun was out of 
action, smashed, and a second 
was in such a position that no 
man could reach it. 

The Arabs—a tribe of djech 
or hill brigands—now opened 
fire in full force. Looking back 
at the event, I can see that 
it was probably only imagina- 
tion, but it certainly seemed as 
though they were concentrating 
their fire on my immediate 
vicinity. 

The pack batteries behind 
ceased fire. One ofthe machine- 
guns on the hill jammed. 

“No. 1 section in position— 
No. 2—No. 5—No. 7—No. 11.” 

From his headquarters slightly 
in rear of the line, Captain 
Lique saw that we were ready 
for the assault. The section 
commanders watched him for 
the signal. 

“ Get ready to charge.”’ 

I did not realise at the time 
that this was the grand exciting 
moment that I had longed for 
for years—the moment when I 
would race towards the enemy, 
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with a fixed and glittering 
bayonet out-thrust, to perform 
deeds of appalling slaughter ! 
On the contrary, I was dog- 
tired and heartily fed up. My 
mousqueton kicked like the devil 
and my shoulder was raw, 
bruised, and aching from the 
recoil. I saw that my men 
were all ready for the take- 
off. 

Lique’s whistle cut the air 
like a knife. He rose to his 
feet, waving his long double- 
edged sword—as an ex-cavalry- 
man he refused to be parted 
from it! The company broke 
into a cheer as we followed 
him down the hill. For a 
moment the Arabs continued 
to blaze away at us. Their 
shooting was good. It is im- 
possible to describe the sensa- 
tions of one’s first—and in 
my case only—bayonet charge. 
A kind of cloud seemed to 
drift into my mind, preventing 
all coherent thought, and 
affecting my knees and feet. 
The boy beside me suddenly 
belched blood. A slug had 
caught him in the throat, 
nearly tearing his head off. In 
a peculiar detached kind of 
way, I saw men crumple or 
pitch headlong. For some 
quite inexplicable reason, lines 
from a poem by Sir Henry 
Newbolt, which I had read 
at school, floated into my 
mind. 

“Thirty bullets straight, where 
the rest went wide, 

And thirty lads were lying on 

the bare hillside. 

But they passed in the hour of 

the Gordons’ pride 

To the skirl of the pipers 

playing.” 
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And all the time I was grum- 
bling about the dull, bruised 
aching of my right shoulder! 

The Arabs stopped firing. I 
saw one of them leap onto a 
rock. I heard him cry out in 
Arabic. Then, waving rifles, 
swords, and knives, they hurled 
themselves down the opposite 
hillside towards us. 

I floated onwards, mentally 
cloud-bound. 

Something flashed and struck 
my rifle with a metallic clang, 
nearly wrenching it from my 
grasp. Simultaneously, some- 
thing seemed to snap and clear 
in my mind. I realised that I 
was taking part in a bayonet 
charge! A djech had slashed 
at my rifle to beat down my 
guard. I saw his bright, jaun- 
diced-looking eyes and his lips 
drawn back as he slashed at 
my face.... I had barely 
time to pull the trigger. Parry ! 
thrust! stab! Got him!! 
Stab! parry! thrust!! Lunge! 
—missed him!! He’s too close 
in; use the butt, use the butt !! 
That was close!! Parry! 
lunge! stab! That Portuguese 
fool! He’s taken on six of ’em! 
Better help him. ... Eugh! 
That’s got one of ’em! Well 
played, you little Dago, well 


played! That’s another one. 
Right! You’re all right now, 
Dago! What the —— are 


they cheering about? Gosh! 
We’re there—vwe’ve taken 
it!! 
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Vive la Légion ! ! 

A few bombs, a couple of 
tins of petrol, a match . . 
and the brigand stronghold of 
Bou Aka is no more. It is a 
heap of ruins and blazing 
flames. 

We returned to barracks with 
the band at our head, crashing 
and blaring the March of the 
Legion—Voila du Boudin—but 
in spite of that, the tune that 
was running through my head, 
to the exclusion of all others, 
was “The Wearing o’ the 
Green.”’ 


Four months later, my friend 
Heinrich Steinmeyer dropped 
a dummy hand grenade on my 
glasses and disaster overtook 
me. I had to go to the oculist. 
I was ‘ caught out.’ My ‘ sight 
without glasses’ was far below 
standard. In vain did I plead 
that I was a good shot ; in vain 
did I plead everything I could 
think of. I was definitely and 
irrevocably inapte service. So 
I went sorrowfully before the 
Commission de Reforme in Oran 
at 11.45 a.m. one Wednesday 
morning. At 11.50 a.m. I was 
@ civilian. 

I was happy in the Legion. 
I deny and refute with all the 
power at my command the 
stories of horror and brutality. 
I am proud to have worn the 
blue-and-red képi. 

Vive la Légion ! 
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THE PRINCE OF MIMICS: A WORD ABOUT 
SAMUEL FOOTE. 


BY A. L. MAYOOOK. 


THE excellent Boswell had 
managed the affair very 
cleverly. To have asked 
Johnson point-blank whether 
he would dine in company 
with Jack Wilkes would have 
been to court disaster. The 
Doctor would have flown into 
@ most violent passion; he 
would have bellowed with rage 
at such a suggestion ; he would 
have shouted that he would 
never be found dead under any 
roof that had sheltered that 
vile Whiggish rascal. So Bos- 
well, having himself been in- 
vited to dinner by Mr Dilly 
and knowing that Wilkes was 
to be one of the guests, asked 
Dilly to send an invitation to 
Johnson also. The worthy 
man was horrified. 

* What,—with Mr Wilkes ? 
Not for the world ; Dr Johnson 
would never forgive me ! ” 

“Come,” said Boswell, ‘if 
you'll let me negotiate for you, 
I will be answerable that all 
shall go well.” 

So Boswell himself conveyed 
the invitation verbally, and 
Johnson at once replied that 
he would be most happy to 
wait on Mr Dilly. 

“ Provided, Sir, I suppose,” 
observed Boswell casually, 
“that the company which he 
is to have is agreeable to you.” 

“What do you mean, Sir?” 
demanded the Doctor, firing up 


at once. ‘ What do you take 
me for? Do you think I am 
so ignorant of the world as to 
imagine that I am to prescribe 
to a gentleman what company 
he is to have at his table ? ” 

Boswell shrugged his shoul- 
ders and apologised. He had 
not intended to be rude; 
still, Mr Dilly had some queer 
friends, and he would not wish 
to take Johnson into any com- 
pany that would be distasteful. 

“‘T should not be surprised,”’ 
he added, “‘ to find Jack Wilkes 
there.” 

“And if Jack Wilkes 
should be there ? ’”’ asked John- 
son, by no means mollified, 
“what is that to me, Sir? 
My dear friend, let us have no 
more of this. I am sorry to 
be angry with you; but really 
it is treating me strangely to 
talk to me as if I could not 
meet any company whatever, 
occasionally.”’ 

And thus it came about 
that on Wednesday, 15th May 
1776, Johnson and Wilkes sat 
down next to one another at 
Mr Dilly’s dinner-table and 
provided Boswell with half a 
dozen of the most entertaining 
pages in the whole of his great 
biography. The spectacle of 
Wilkes attentively helping the 
Doctor to some veal is wholly 
delightful. ‘‘ Pray give me 
leave, Sir:—It is better here 
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—A little of the brown—Some 
fat, Sir—A little of the stuffing 
—Some gravy—Let me have 
the pleasure of giving you some 
butter—Allow me to recom- 
mend a squeeze of this orange ; 
or the lemon perhaps may 
have more zest.” “Sir, Sir, 
I am obliged to you, Sir,” 
replies Johnson. 

On the opposite side of the 
table, we may imagine, sat Bos- 
well with one ear ever attentive 
to their conversation. At first 
the talk among the company 
was quite general; they spoke 
of Garrick, of Lord Chester- 
field, and then somebody 
mentioned Foote. Johnson at 
once opened out in his best 
manner. 

“The first time I was in 
company with Foote,” he said, 
“ was at Fitzherbert’s. Having 
no good opinion of the fellow, 
Iwas resolved not to be pleased ; 
and it is very difficult to please 
@ man against his will. I went 
on eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting not to mind 
him. But the dog was so 
very comical that I was obliged 
to lay down my knife and fork, 
throw myself back in my chair, 
and fairly laugh it out. No, 
Sir, he was irresistible.”’ 

Now Johnson’s judgments 
on his contemporaries were 
extraordinarily sound and, 
what is more, extraordinarily 
just. He had, as we know, 
like a good many men of his 
time, a very low opinion of 
actors. He shared with most 
fair-minded people a _ hearty 
contempt for Foote’s incredible 
escapades upon the London 


stage. But he was always 
ready to admit that, in his 
particular line, Foote was un- 
surpassed; and it may be 
interesting to inquire wherein 
lay the secret of the complete 
ascendency exercised by this 
extraordinary man, not only 
over the theatrical world of 
the period, but over London 
society as a whole. 

For more than thirty years 
Samuel Foote was at once the 
terror and the joy of London 
audiences and London drawing- 
rooms. In an age rich in 
character—rich, if you like, 
in eccentricity—he takes rank 
as one of the most remarkable 
and most talented men of his 
time. He carried into his 
private life all those qualities 
that won him renown upon the 
stage; he was a brilliant con- 
versationalist, always the ad- 
mired centre of whatever 
society he was in, received and 
féted by the highest and noblest 
families. He has some claim 
to. be considered the wittiest 
man who ever lived. His 
countless jests have enriched 
English humour for a hundred 
and fifty years, and many of 
his jokes have the same sharp- 
ness a8 when they were first 
uttered. At a time when the 
stage was dominated by the two 
great patent theatres in Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, and 
when the manager of an in- 
dependent theatre worked 
under perpetual difficulties, he 
maintained himself at the 
‘ Little Theatre in the Hay ’— 
now the Haymarket Theatre— 
and played to packed houses 
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year after year. He was his 
own playright, and his pub- 
lished works fill four quite 
large octavo volumes. He was 
dissolute and unprincipled, a 
consummate snob, vulgarly 
fond of display, recklessly ex- 
travagant,—he ran through 
three fortunes and died a poor 
man,— incredibly malicious, 
liable to the most ridiculous 
displays of petty jealousy and 
spite. He made enemies, as 
do all men; what is so sur- 
prising is that a man who 
behaved as he did was not 
cast out of society. For Foote’s 
supreme talent lay in mimicry, 
and upon his reputation for 
mimicking living people, both 
in private and in public, did 
his immense popularity chiefly 
repose. Entertained by every- 
body, on familiar terms with 
the most prominent people of 
his time, corresponding with 
them in friendly fashion, him- 
self entertaining lavishly in 
his London house in Suffolk 
Street or his country establish- 
ment at North End,* his keen 
eye was ever on the lookout 
for gestures and mannerisms 
that he could imitate. He 
would meet some harmless per- 
son, mark him down as a 
likely subject, go out of his 
way to entertain him, ask him 
to dinner simply that he might 
study him carefully at close 
quarters; and then, in his 
next play, he would put the 
unfortunate man on the stage 
in so merciless a caricature 
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that his. victim would be the 
laughing-stock of London and 
would be shouted at in the 
streets. You would expect 
Foote to have been shunned 
and ostracised, to have been 
thrashed within an inch of his 
life a dozen times over. In- 
stead he was accepted every- 
where, fawned upon, genuinely 
admired. 

Look at the heavy, almost 
flabby features of Foote in 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait. 
You can see no malice nor 
cruelty there. It is the face of 
a born character-actor, and, 
although the features are in 
repose, you can see humour in 
every line. Foote was pre- 
eminently a man of laughter. 
Wherever he went, whatever 
he did or said, he made people 
laugh,—made them laugh help- 
lessly, uproariously. You re- 
member that Lord Chesterfield 
disapproved of loud laughter 
since “‘ the noise is unpleasant 
and the contortion of feature 
ridiculous.”” The laughter that 
Foote radiated round himself 
was of this noisy, contortionate 
kind; it had no affinity with 
the bland, tight-lipped smile of 
eighteenth century decorum. 
Certainly he excelled in ridicule, 
and his wit was almost in- 
variably exercised at the ex- 
pense of other people. He 
could be bitterly sarcastic, he 
could be cruel; some of his 
jests are as heartless as one 
could imagine. But somehow 
there was always what Dr 





1 The house still stands in North End Road, Hammersmith, a turning nearly 


Opposite Olympia. 
either side. 


It is now overshadowed by huge modern blocks of flats on 
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Johnson might have called the 
“bottom of good humour.” 
Foote was no misanthrope, no 
satirical hater of men. He 
might be jealous or angry or 
spiteful or disgustingly callous ; 
but there was laughter in all 
his moods. 

Foote’s stage career fell 
roughly between the years 1745 
and 1775. It was an age of 
bad plays and bad acting. 
That may seem a surprising 
thing to say of the age of 
Garrick and Kitty Clive and 
Peg Woffington, but I believe 
it to be a true generalisation. 
Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ and Sheridan’s ‘ The 
School for Scandal,’ which are 
generally taken to mark the 
rebirth of true English comedy, 
were not produced until 1773 
and 1778 respectively. During 
the middle years of the century 
you had the absurd travesties 
of Shakespeare’s plays, to which 
even Garrick lent his great 
talents and reputation, stilted 
and pedantic tragedies of the 
most ridiculous kind, mawk- 
ishly sentimental comedies 
which provoked some of Sheri- 
dan’s most brilliant satirical 
fireworks. As to the actors, 
we do indeed find quite a 
galaxy of great names upon 
the London play-bills, but the 
general level of professional 
ability seems to have been far 
from satisfactory. There was 
an absence of proper teamwork 
amongst members of the castes, 
and the finest performances of 
stars like Garrick were often 
marred by the hopeless in- 
adequacy of the less important 
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actors. In fact, ‘ star-acting’ 
had become the order of the 
day; people went to see the 
actor rather than the play. 
Some of Foote’s entertainments 
at the Haymarket were simply 
one-man shows in which other 
persons came on the stage 
merely to act as foils to him- 
self. It is worth noting that 
the variety stage afforded by 
far the most popular kind of 
entertainment at this time. 
Acrobatics, tight-rope dancing, 
ballets, pantomimes, — these 
were the delight of the 
eighteenth century Londoner. 

Accommodation in the 
theatres consisted of backless 
benches. It was impossible to 
book seats, and the ordinary 
way of securing a place in the 
stalls or pit was to send your 
footman to wait at the theatre 
until the doors were open. 
Queues were unheard of. Dr 
W. J. Lawrence tells us that 
when Foote’s play, ‘ Piety in 
Pattens,’ was produced at the 
Haymarket in 1773, a huge 
crowd, sufficient to fill the 
theatre three times over, as- 
sembled outside the house con- 
siderably before the opening 
hour. 

‘¢ Such was the pressure that 
women fainted ; hats, swords, 
and cloaks were lost, and one 
girl had her arm _ broken. 
Finally the doors were burst 
open and many gained free 
ingress. Then, after all, the 
play greatly disappointed ex- 
pectations, and the infuriated 
audience, by way of gaining 
compensation for the discom- 
forts it had experienced, tore 
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down the panels of the or- 
chestra well and destroyed 
many of the pit benches.” * 

For the London audiences 
were nothing if not turbulent. 
There were riots at Drury Lane 
in 1744 when the management 
suddenly increased the price of 
seats ; there was serious trouble 
at Covent Garden in 1763 when 
the authorities sought to 
abolish the practice of letting 
people in after the second act 
at reduced prices. When a 
troupe of French dancers was 
appearing at Drury Lane in 
1755 and anti-French feeling in 
London was somewhat bitter, 
£4000 worth of damage was 
done in a free fight that broke 
out in the theatre. Both at 
Drury Lane and at Covent 
Garden a heavily spiked iron 
railing separated the stage from 
the auditorium. 

In 1765 Garrick introduced 
the use of footlights in place of 
the heavy chandeliers previ- 
ously employed for lighting. 
It was Garrick, too, who, after 
considerable difficulty, put an 
end to the bad practice by 
which playgoers in quite large 
numbers were accommodated 
in the wings and even upon the 
stage during performances. One 
is constantly astonished by the 
freedom with which Foote’s 
friends seemed to wander about 
in the wings and green room, 
talk to him casually on the 
stage, and so forth. A story 
that illustrates this, as well 
as providing an example of 
Foote’s mordant wit, is told 


concerning Foote’s brother, an 
obscure clergyman who, when- 
ever he was in London, used 
to visit Foote at the theatre 
and fuss about behind the 
scenes. On one occasion the 
Duke of Cumberland asked 
Foote who this odd, fusty- 
looking little man might be. 

“Oh,” replied Foote, with 
a glance over his shoulder, 
‘“‘ that’s my barber.”’ 

That one’s barber should be 
found fiddling about in the 
wings, awaiting one’s pleasure, 
was apparently the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. 

The kind of entertainment 
that Foote devised and pro- 
vided was admirably calculated 
to catch the fancy of London 
and to hold it for a generation. 
His plays have very little plot ; 
they are full of topical allusions 
and personalities that are in- 
comprehensible today; they 
abound in coarse jests, and 
there is any amount of really 
witty dialogue. But anyone 
who has the curiosity to read 
them will see at once that it 
was Foote’s personal genius 
that gave them their success,— 
his grimaces and affectations of 
speech, his gestures and the 
play of his features, his mimic- 
ries, his sense of the theatre ; 
he was one of those great artists 
who could stand alone upon an 
empty stage and hold his 
audience enthralled by the mere 
force of his personality. It 
may be said with justice that 
he did it by pandering to bad 
taste and by malicious abuse 





1 *Johnson’s England,’ Vol. II. p. 179. 
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of his powers as a character- 
actor. He never attempted to 
be anything other than a 
comedian ; and so great was 
his prestige in his heyday that 
he virtually made the famous 
Licensing Act of 1737 a dead 
letter. 

That Act had been designed 
to check the burlesquing of 
statesmen and politicians upon 
the stage, but it placed in the 
hands of the Lord Chamberlain 
very formidable powers of 
general censorship. It limited 
the number of playhouses and 
enabled the authorities to order 
the summary withdrawal of 
any play without giving reasons. 
Foote’s first brush with the 
law came at the very beginning 
of his London career. On 
22nd April 1747 he produced 
at the Haymarket a play called 
‘The Diversions of a Morning,’ 
—a rambling, inconsequent, 
witty affair in which he him- 
self introduced a whole pro- 
cession of prominent people 
and ‘took them off’ to the 
life; he mimicked Peg 
Woffington’s squeaky voice, 
Garrick’s grand manner of 
dying on the stage, the pom- 
posity of Sir Thomas de Veil, 
the Westminster magistrate, 
and the vulgar salesmanship 
of Mr Cock, the big auctioneer. 
London rocked with laughter, 
but the authorities were roused ; 
the play had been running only 
two nights when a company of 
police were sent to the theatre 
to dismiss the audience and 
order the withdrawal of the 
play at once. 

But Foote was not to be 
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outdone. On the next day he 
issued the following notice :— 

“On Saturday noon next at 
12 o’clock at the New Theatre 
in the Haymarket Mr Foote 
begs the favour of his friends 
to come and drink a dish of 
chocolate with him: and ’tis 
hoped there will be a great deal 
of good company and some 
joyous spirits; he will en- 
deavour to make the Morning 
as Diverting as possible.” 

The joke caught on, and at 
the appointed time the theatre 
was packed. Foote appeared 


before the curtain, full of 
apologies. The chocolate, he 
explained with laughs and 


winks, was not quite ready. 
But he was at the moment 
engaged in rehearsing a com- 
pany of actors for a play ; and 
if his friends would allow him, 
he would draw up the curtain 
and continue the rehearsal until 
the chocolate was ready. By 
this laughable subterfuge the 
“Diversions of a Morning” 
took on a new lease of life, and 
on ist June Foote altered the 
time of the entertainment to 
the usual hour of 6.30, an- 
nouncing that— 

“At the request of several 
persons who are desirous of 
spending an hour with Mr 
Foote, but find the time in- 
convenient, instead of chocolate 
in the morning, Mr Foote’s 
friends are desired to drink a 
dish of tea with him at half- 
past six this day... . V.B.— 
Doors to be opened at 4 after 4.” 

Thereafter the authorities 
seem to have decided that 
the man was irrepressible, and 
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Foote is fairly launched upon 
his long and unique career. 
It would perhaps be tedious to 
attempt any detailed descrip- 
tion of his various productions, 
both at the Haymarket and 
elsewhere. He never appeared 
without perpetrating some ludi- 
crous and generally spiteful 
impersonation ; and his plays, 
slender in plot, satirise a num- 
ber of foibles and manners of 
the time. In ‘Taste’ he is 
concerned to ridicule the craze 
for buying antiques, and the 
chief character is Puff the 
auctioneer ; @ fashionable 
oculist called Taylor, one of 
whose patients was Gibbon, 
was impersonated by Foote 
and held up to ridicule. ‘ The 
Minor’ is a devastating satire 
at the expense of the Method- 
ists, whose hysterical piety at 
that time moved Foote to his 
most savage efforts. To gather 
material for this play he used 
to frequent Whitefield’s chapel 
in Tottenham Court Road, and 
he put Whitefield upon the 
stage under the name of 
Dr Squintum. Much of the 
satirical force of the piece comes 
from the character of Mrs Cole, 
an elderly and disreputable 
prostitute who has become 
converted to Methodism ; 
Foote seems to have doubled 
the parts of Dr Squintum and 
Mrs Cole. 

Then there was ‘ The Nabob,’ 
in which Foote jeered merci- 
lessly at those upstart traders 
and business men who had 
gone to India in the service of 
‘John Company,’ and, return- 
ing home loaded with wealth, 
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tried to ape the manners of 
exclusive society and so forth. 
In ‘ The Commissary ’ the profi- 
teers who had grown fabulously 
rich during the Seven Years’ 
War are lashed with biting 
sarcasm, ‘The Mayor of Gar- 
ratt’ ridicules in boisterous 
fashion the volunteers and 
mnilitia forces at that time being 
assembled. It is one of Foote’s 
best plays, and he seems to 
have given one of his greatest 
performances in it. Colman 
records that— 

“Such was the excellence of 
Foote’s inimitable humour that 
even to this day I have a 
distinct recollection of him in 
particular scenes; and I can 
remember the very tone and 
expression he assumed when, 
after describing the gallantry 
of his corps on marching home, 
he exclaims, ‘We were all 
stopped and robbed by a single 
highwayman.’ The first time 
that the King attended the 
Haymarket this farce com- 
menced the evening’s perfor- 
mances. When His Majesty 
arrived at the theatre, Foote, 
as manager, hobbled to the 
stage door to receive him, but, 
as he played in the first piece, 
instead of wearing the court 
dress usual on these occasions, 
he was equipped in the immense 
cocked hat, cumbrous boots, 
and other paraphernalia of the 
most grotesque military uni- 
form imaginable. The moment 
His Majesty cast eyes on this 
extraordinary figure as he stood 
bowing, stumping, and wrig- 
gling with his wooden leg, the 
King receded in astonishment, 
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thus addressing his officers,— 
‘Look, what is that man and 
to what regiment does he 
belong ?’ ” 

The picture is a vivid one, 
and it is easy to appreciate the 
incomparable artistry of Foote’s 
broad humour. Mimicry was 
fashionable at that time. Dr 
Johnson talks of a famous lady 
mimic whom he knew,—‘“I 
believe she has now gone mad,” 
he observed,—and it is well 
known that George IV. was a 
superb mimic. Foote was ever 
on the lookout for material 
for his impersonations, and he 
was quite unscrupulous in his 
methods of obtaining it. There 
seems to have been only one 
man of whom he was really 
afraid, and that was Johnson. 
The actor at one time conceived 
the idea of caricaturing John- 
son on the stage. The story 
reached the Doctor’s ears one 
evening at Mr Davies’ dinner- 
table. His only comment was 
to ask the price of an oak 
stick ; sixpence, they told him. 

“* Why, then, Sir,” said John- 
son to his host, “‘ give me leave 
to send your servant to pur- 
chase @ shillingsworth. I'll 
have double quantity.” 

The threat was repeated back 
to Foote, who was wise enough 
to realise that Johnson meant 
what he said. The certainty of 
receiving a public thrashing on 
the stage of his own theatre 
would have been poor com- 
pensation for any amusement 
that the impersonation might 
arouse in other quarters, and 
Foote hastily dropped the idea. 

He was, in fact, always 
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clever enough to choose hig 
victims with circumspection ; 
and it is remarkable that in 
the thirty years of his stage 
career he overstepped the mark 
on only two occasions. Of the 
first we will speak now ; to the 
second we will refer in a 
moment, 

In the early 1750’s a certain 
Mr Aprice, a Welsh squire, 
came to London with his family, 
He was a harmless, worthy 
person of considerable wealth, 
but he had all sorts of funny 
provincial mannerisms, and he 
seems to have been clumsy and 
blundering in his efforts to get 
himself accepted in London 
society. People were amused 
by his curious way of speaking, 
by the unusual cut of his 
clothes, and by his habit of 
thinking aloud on all occasions, 
Foote met him at somebody’s 
house and was greatly enter- 
tained by his eccentricities ; 
he resolved to study this choice 
specimen in greater detail, and 
he invited Aprice to dinner. 
The sequel was the production 
at Drury Lane of Foote’s play, 
‘The Author,’ in which Foote 
himself took the part of ‘‘ Mr 
Cadwallader,” and in which, 
brilliantly and maliciously, he 
hit off Aprice to the very life. 
He wore upon the stage a 
cast-off suit of Aprice’s which 
he had managed to purchase 
from the valet. 

The play was a really witty 
one, and Foote seems to have 
excelled himself. Never had 
the great comedian been seen 
in so diverting a part, never 
had his subtle powers as a 
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mimic been so superbly ex- 
hibited, never had he indulged 
in such supremely funny antics 
and grimaces. Successive 
audiences were convulsed with 
merriment, and Aprice became 
the laughing-stock of London. 
The play ran until the end of 
the Summer season ; the winter 
season opened, and on 18th 
December Foote decided to 
revive ‘The Author’ on his 
benefit night. This time, how- 
ever, he had gone too far. At 
the last moment Garrick, as 
manager, received a mandate 
from the Lord Chamberlain 
forbidding the performance. 
There was just time to get 
hand-bills printed advertising 
the change of play, and it is 
a tribute to Foote’s irrepressible 
sense of humour that the piece 
substituted was ‘ The Diversions 
of a Morning.’ 

There was a rather dramatic 
sequel to all this some ten years 
later. Tate Wilkinson, of whom 
I shall say more, was rehearsing 
‘The Author’ for production 
in one of the provincial towns. 
On the morning of the per- 
formance several gentlemen 
entered the theatre during the 
final rehearsal, and one of them 
walked up to Wilkinson with 
the following words :— 

“My name, Sir, is Aprice, 
and the character you mean to 
perform is an affront to the 
memory of my father, now 
dead. As his son, by God, I 
will not suffer such insolence 
to pass unnoticed or un- 
punished ; therefore if at night 
you dare attempt or presume 

play this farce, myself and 
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my friends are determined not 
to leave a bench or scene in 
your theatre. So, Mr Wilkin- 
son, your immediate and 
determinate answer.” 

And again the bill was 
changed. 

This whole story, and many 
others that could be told in 
similar vein, show Foote in a 
very odious light. If he had 
not possessed the saving grace 
of his exuberant and _ ever- 
bubbling humour, he would 
have been a man wholly de- 
testable. Even taking him as 
he actually was, we can well 
understand Dr Johnson’s re- 
mark on being told that ‘‘ Foote 
had been kicked in Dublin.” 

“T am glad of it,” said the 
Doctor. ‘ He is rising in the 
world. When he was in Eng- 
land, no one thought it worth 
while to kick him.” 

Foote, in fact, was a man 
utterly without consideration 
for the feelings of others,— 
almost, one might say, without 
a grain of real kindliness in his 
nature. And yet in some way 
his cruelty was always softened 
by the inimitable touch of his 
wit and humour. Thus, we 
know nothing at all about the 
obscure lady to whom he was 
married ; indeed it has been 
doubted whether he ever was 
married at all. But there 
certainly was a Mrs Foote, 
and she was with her husband 
in the Fleet Prison when he 
was run in for debt quite early 
in his career. 

It appears that one day a 
certain Dr Nash, who had 


known Foote at Oxford, sought 
Z 
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him out in London, and was 
much distressed to find him 
in the Fleet. However, Foote 
was in high spirits and made 
light of his misfortune. As 
they talked, the Doctor noticed 
something move on the bed. 
Fearing that he had perhaps 
come at an indiscreet moment, 
he at once rose to go, but Foote 
pushed him back into his chair. 

“Sit down, sit down,—’tis 
nothing but my Foote!” 

And, striding over to the 
bed, he pulled back the clothes 
and revealed what his biog- 
rapher calls ‘‘ the poor shrink- 
ing lady.” 

On another occasion we learn 
that Mrs Foote, journeying to 
join Foote at Blackheath, had 
an accident upon the road. 
Her carriage was overturned, 
and she herself badly bruised 
and disfigured. A friend that 
evening asked Foote if his wife 
had returned. 

“You will find her,” he 
replied with a great bellow of 
laughter, “in the drawing- 
room, and, if you like, can 
study geography in her face, 
which is a regular map. You 
can see the Blue Mountains, 
the Black Forest, the Red Sea, 
and also ’’—touching his fore- 
head—* the Scilly Islands.’ 

His wit always had this 
kind of pungency and he was 
always grossly personal. Lord 
Kellie, who had a very red 
face, annoyed Foote very much 
by cutting an invitation to 
dinner. The next day Foote 
caught sight of his lordship in 
a coffee-house, and shouted 
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across the room for all to 
hear— 

“Well, my lord, since you 
cannot do me the honour of 
dining with me, will you be 
so good, when you ride by, 
just to look over against my 
south wall, for, as we have had 
little or no sun for this fort- 
night past, my peaches will 
want the assistance of your 
lordship’s countenance.” 

A doctor asked Foote to 
suggest a motto to go with his 
crest. 

“'What’s your crest?” de- 
manded Foote. 

““Two mallards.” 

“There you are, 
Quack, quack !”’ 

The double edge in this is 
superb. 

It would be easy to fill many 
pages with stories of this kind ; 
‘ Conversation ’ Cooke, Foote’s 
first biographer, devotes more 
than one whole volume to a 
mere collection of Foote’s jests 
and witticisms. But we want 
to see Foote on the stage as 
well as off the stage, and we 
want to see him behind the 
scenes a8 well as from the 
auditorium. His relations with 
the theatrical world of his 
time —his relations, that is, 
with his contemporaries on 
the stage—show him in his 
worst light. He was fickle in 
his friendships, constant in his 
jealousies. The ascendency of 
Garrick excited in him only the 
meanest forms of envy; and 
as for Garrick, although he was 
certainly afraid of Foote and 
probably hated him inwardly, 


then,— 
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he always treated him with 
kindness and open - handed 
generosity. Yet Foote never 
lost an opportunity of malign- 
ing Garrick when he was absent 
and humiliating him when they 
were in the same company. 
“That dirty hound, Garrick,” 
“that mean dog, Garrick,’”’— 
these were the _ sort of 
expressions he habitually used. 

“ Bless me,” he would say 
to Garrick, ‘we have been 
laughing away our time; it is 
past three o’clock ; have you 
and Mrs Garrick enough for a 
third without infringing on 
your servants’ generosity, for 
I know they are on board 
wages ?”” 

Garrick would join in the 
laughter where many a man 
would have knocked the 
comedian down. 

Or take the case of Tate 
Wilkinson who was intimately 
associated with Foote during 
many years. They were at 
different times friends and 
enemies, colleagues and rivals. 
Wilkinson was a good deal 
younger than Foote, and, like 
him, was a very good mimic,— 
he got his first engagement 
under Garrick by imitating 
Foote in a manner that made 
Garrick’s eyes sparkle with 
amusement. He and Foote 
acted together in a great num- 
ber of plays; they toured in 
Scotland and Ireland together ; 
they separated after violent 
disagreement and wer? recon- 
ciled again; they took one 
another off on the stage with 
the utmost vivacity ; and Foote 


put Wilkinson into his play 
‘The Minor’ under the char- 
acter of ‘‘ Shift,”—perhaps the 
most wholly malicious cari- 
cature he ever drew. Yet the 
two men seem to have had, 
through all vicissitudes, a kind 
of rough affection for one 
another; and Wilkinson’s 
‘Memoirs of His Own Life’ is 
full of stories about Foote, 
besides being a mine of racy 
information about the English 
theatre at that time. There is 
preserved in these pages—if 
I may digress for a moment— 
a story about Dr Johnson that 
I have never seen quoted 
any where, 

It appears that Johnson and 
some friends were being enter- 
tained by Garrick in his house 
at Hampton. Johnson became 
bored with the conversation and 
started looking at the books in 
a case near at hand. They 
were evidently not to his taste ; 
for, after muttering to himself, 
he began to fling one book 
after another down upon the 
floor. For some moments 
Garrick looked on with angry 
astonishment, and at last, when 
about twenty books had been 
so treated, cried out— 

“Why, damn it, Johnson 
—you, you, you will destroy 
all my books!” 

At this the Doctor raised 
his head, paused, and said 
slowly— 

*Lookee, David, you do 
understand plays, but you know 
nothing about books!” 

The antics of Foote and 
Wilkinson upon the stage make 
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almost incredible reading in 
some pages of these ‘ Memoirs.’ 
In 1758 they were playing to- 
gether at Drury Lane in ‘ The 
Diversions of a Morning’; 
Foote seems to have added new 
characters and impersonations 
as the fancy seized him, and 
after the piece had been run- 
ning five or six nights, a certain 
Mr Sparks, an actor at Covent 
Garden, came round to Garrick 
in a furious rage and com- 
plained violently of the manner 
in which Wilkinson had been 
taking him off at Drury Lane. 
Garrick tried to be conciliatory. 

“Why now, hey, Sparks! 
Why now, hey, this is so 
strange now,—hey, a—why, 
Wilkinson, and be damned to 
him, they tell me he takes me 
off and he takes Foote off, and 
80, why you see you are in very 
good company !” 

However, Sparks refused to 
be soothed, and Garrick de- 
cided that he must take some 
action. He sent for Wilkinson 
on the stage, where a number 
of the players were assembled, 
and proceeded to read him a 
serious lecture. 

** Now, hey, damn it, Wilkin- 
son, now why will you take a 
liberty with these gentlemen, 
the players, and without my 
consent ? You never consulted 
or told me you were to take off, 
a8 you call it,—hey, why now, 
I never take such liberties. 
Indeed I once did it, but I 
gave it up. Hey, now,—that 
is, I say,—but you and Foote, 
and Foote and you, think 
you are managers of this 
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theatre. But to convince you 
of the contrary, and be damned 
to ye, I here order you before 
these gentlemen to desist from 
taking any liberty with anyone 
of the Covent Garden Theatre,” 

He went on to threaten 
Wilkinson with the forfeiture 
of his article, a matter of three 
hundred pounds. At this 
moment Foote strolled on to 
the stage, loudly singing a 
French song, and asked what 
all the pother was about. 
Garrick explained what had 
happened, and, to Wilkinson’s 
great astonishment, Foote 
agreed to withdraw the offen- 
sive portions of the play. How- 
ever, they reckoned without 
the audience. That evening, 
Drury Lane was in tumult. 
The audience roared and bel- 
lowed for the missing imper- 
sonation, and it seemed certain 
that there would be serious 
trouble. Foote tried to calm 
them, but in vain; he rushed 
from the stage to the green 
room and told Wilkinson that, 
to avoid a riot, he must go on 
the stage at once. 

* * And what must I do when 
I am there ?’ says I. 

‘Oh,’ replied he, ‘ anything 
—what you like and treat them 
with as much of me as you 
please.’ 

‘Ay, but,’ says I, ‘what 
does Mr Garrick say? For 
without his orders I cannot 
proceed.’ 

‘Hey, why now—hey,’ says 
Garrick, ‘why now, as they 
really insist, I really do not 
see that I am bound to have a 
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riot in my theatre to please 
Sparks and the rest of the 
Covent Garden people—why 
now, hasten, they are making 
a devilish noise; and 80, as 
you have begun your damned 
taking-off,—why, go on with it 
and do what comes into your 
head, and do not in future 
plague me with your cursed 
tricks again.’”’ * 

It is easy to forgive Garrick 
for having given way under the 
circumstances ; it is less easy 
to acquit him of culpable weak- 
ness in not having forbidden 
the offensive caricatures before 
the first performance. The 
type of knockabout performance 
in which Foote excelled and in 
which he had made his name, 
full of topical gags and grossly 
personal allusions, was utterly 
unworthy of the traditions of 
Drury Lane, and Garrick must 
have fully realised the fact. 
But, much as he feared Foote 
even as a colleague, he feared 
him more as a potential enemy. 
He never could summon the 
courage to resist Foote; and 
Foote, on his side, always 
conscious of his mastery, took 
a delight in exploiting his 
ascendency in every possible 
way. 

And indeed Foote was a 
most formidable enemy, for 
his ridicule could make a man 
@ laughing- stock all over 
London and could bring ruin 
on his affairs. Let us take one 
instance. Foote had no par- 
ticular animus against Macklin, 
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the great tragedian ; he often 
took him off on the stage and 
he was jealous of him merely 
as a fellow-actor; but Foote’s 
merciless wit was a powerful 
factor in sending Macklin into 
bankruptcy over ‘ The British 
Inquisition.’ 

Charles Macklin was an ac- 
complished actor and dramatist 
whose finest performances were 
given in Shakespearian parts. 
He was a man of violent 
temper and had once killed a 
colleague of his in the green 
room at Drury Lane. In 1753 
he decided to retire from the 
stage and to open a tavern in 
Hart Street, Covent Garden. 
Macklin was fond of the sound 
of his own voice, and he had 
had a long experience of train- 
ing pupils in dramatic tech- 
nique and of lecturing on 
theatrical matters. His Hart 
Street enterprise was to be 
called ‘ The British Inquisition.’ 
Primarily it was to be an 
ordinary tavern or, a8 we 
should call it now, a restaurant ; 
but after the dinner each even- 
ing Macklin announced a series 
of lectures to be given by 
himself on ‘such subjects in 
Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
Criticism, Philosophy, History, 
Politics, and Morality as shall 
be found useful and entertain- 
ing to Society. . . . The First 
Lecture will be on Hamlet.” 

The novel idea took on at 
once, and the place was crowded 
for the first few evenings. 
Within a day or two Foote knew 





1 Tate Wilkinson. 


‘Memoirs of his Own Life.’ 


Vol. II. p. 36. 
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all about the proceedings and 
staged a savage burlesque at 
the Haymarket. The notion 
of Charles Macklin setting him- 
self up as a sort of universal 
professor appealed to his 
irrepressible sense of the ab- 
surd; but, as always, his 
methods were malicious and 
savage. He took to attending 
the lectures. On one occasion 
Macklin was lecturing on 
“Memory ” and boasting of 
his own powers in that faculty. 
Foote, from the back of the 
hall, handed up a piece of paper 
on which was written what is 
perhaps his best-known contri- 
bution to English literature. 
It ran as follows :— 

** So she went into the garden 
to cut a cabbage-leaf. to make 
an apple pie; and at the same 
time a great she-bear, coming 
up the street, pops its head 
into the shop. ‘ What, no 
soap?’ So he died and she 
very imprudently married the 
barber ; and there were present 
the Picninnies, and the Job- 
lillies, and the Garyulies, and 
the Grand Panjandrum himself, 
with the little round button at 
the top; and they all fell to 
playing the game of catch-as- 
catch-can till the gunpowder 
ran out at the heels of their 
boots.” 

He challenged Macklin to 
read it through once and repeat 
it from memory. 

Night after night Foote kept 
up this kind of annoyance with 
the utmost malevolence, shout- 
ing interruptions from the back 
of the hall, asking absurd 


questions and doing everything 
he could to discomfit the lec- 
turer and make him ridiculous 
in the eyes of his audience. It 
seems that the cooks and 
waiters had been making free 
with the funds, and doubtless 
Macklin’s own lack of business 
capacity had much to do with 
his failure. On 21st January 
1755, ‘“‘Charles Macklin, vintner, 
coffeeman and chapman ”’ filed 
@ bankruptcy petition, and one 
can only speculate as to how 
far Foote had been responsible 
for his ruin. 

In 1766, Foote suffered a 
serious accident. He was then 
at the height of his popularity, 
moving with ease in the highest 
ranks of society, unassailable 
in his professional eminence, 
He had been invited to stay 
at Methley, Lord Mexborough’s 
place near Leeds, and among 
other distinguished guests in 
the party were Sir Francis 
Delaval and the Duke of York, 
the King’s brother. Some of 
them apparently, amused by 
Foote’s boasting of his powers 
as a horseman, decided to try 
him with a little of his own 
medicine. The next morning 
the gentlemen were going hunt- 
ing and Foote was mounted on 
the most highly mettled horse 
in the stables. The sequel was 
immediate ; at the first touch 
of the spur the animal reared 
sharply, and Foote was flung 
off with such violence that he 
broke a leg in two places. The 
fracture was so severe that 
setting was impossible, and the 
limb had to be amputated. 
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There is no doubt that Foote 
was very badly injured and 
that his constitution suffered 
a shock from which he never, 
perhaps, wholly recovered. 

“T am in truth very weak,” 
he wrote to Garrick some 
months afterwards, “‘ and can 
procure no sleep but by the 
aid of opiates. Oh, Sir, it is 
incredible all that I have suf- 
fered, and you will believe me 
when I assure you that the 
amputation was the least pain- 
ful part of the whole.” 

But his affliction brought 
out in him a vein of wonderful 
fortitude. Soon he was crack- 
ing jokes about the affair and 
was full of grandiose plans for 
a return to the stage. The 
Duke of York, perhaps in 
shame for the part he had had 
in causing the accident, used 
his influence in the right quar- 
ters, and, in July 1766, Foote 
received by Letters Patent the 
special right to produce plays 
at the Haymarket Theatre 
during the summer season 
of each year. Hitherto he 
had rented the theatre 
from Macklin’s executors; he 
now became proprietor and 
manager. 

Still, his greatest days were 
past. He never quite recov- 
ered his unique position, and 
the remaining ten years of his 
life were years of decline, end- 
ing in misery and ruin. In 
private life he wore one of the 
old-fashioned wooden stumps ; 
but on the stage he had a 


much more elaborate artificial 
limb, and a contemporary 
writer comments on the weird 
effect of Foote’s ‘ full-dress 
leg,’ with black silk stocking 
and gold-buckled shoe, stand- 
ing in the wings of the theatre, 
waiting to be fitted on.’ His 
wit still crackled with the old 
fire, but it had become more 
venomous; and Foote had 
become more reckless in his 
choice of targets. I referred 
@ page or two back to the two 
major errors of judgment that 
he made in this respect. The 
first was in the case of Mr 
Aprice ; the second, far more 
serious in its consequences, was 
in his vicious and madly foolish 
attack upon the _ so-called 
Duchess of Kingston. 

This woman was an utter- 
ly unscrupulous adventuress 
whom Foote satirised merci- 
lessly in a play called ‘The 
Trip to Calais.’ The result 
was sensational. Two rascally 
clergymen called Jackson and 
Foster, who acted throughout 
as the Duchess’ agents, started 
a libellous campaign against 
Foote in the Press, dragged 
him into the law courts, black- 
mailed him, got him almost 
howled off the stage of his 
own theatre, and brought him 
face to face with ruin. In 
1777, Foote decided to dispose 
of his rights over the Hay- 
market, and to leave the 
country. Carelessly he spoke 
of taking ‘a trip to the Con- 
tinent,’ but it was evident that 





1 See P. Fitzgerald, ‘Samuel Foote,’ p. 246. 
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he never intended to return to 
England. Tortured by worry 
and humiliation, worn down 
in health, he started for Dover, 
and at the Ship Inn near the 
quayside he was seized with a 
severe fit of shivering ; within 
twenty-four hours he was dead. 
He was fifty-six years old,—no 
more. 

His name finds no place in 
the more sober annals of his 
country. But he takes a high 
place in the gallery of English 
eccentrics, and the theatrical 
history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury can be studied largely in 
terms of his extraordinary 


career. Selfish, vain, malicious, 
petty in his jealousies and his 
resentments, he was yet one 
of the most powerful person- 
alities of an age singularly 
rich in character. He was one 
of the greatest comic actors 
that have ever appeared upon 
an English stage, and as a 
mimic, with all his broadness 
and crudity, he must have 
been unsurpassed. Laughter 
followed him in all his 
steps,—a great volume of 
laughter whose echoes reach 
us today. To such men, rare 
as they are, much is to be 
forgiven. 
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GROWING PAINS. 


A PRE-WAR TALE. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


“ WE were right, Mac, here’s 
ourman!’’ The speaker stood 
dismounted where a little 
stream crossed the track. His 
companion, urging a tired mule 
forward, stared gloomily at the 
imprint of a naked foot in the 
mud. ‘* You’re sure, Ned? ”’ 
he asked. 

“ Positive, no mistaking that 
missing toe—a jigger prob- 
ably ’"—Ned traced it with a 
careful finger. ‘* Besides, look 
—there and there, cattle spoor : 
that’s our lot all right.” 

All day long the two white 
men with their little party of 
natives had trekked across the 
wide valley—thirty miles under 
a tropic sun. Two nights 
before, lions had stampeded a 
small mob of their cattle from 
an outlying boma on the farm. 
The spoor, next morning, 
showed that some stray native 
had rounded up and driven off 
the survivors; for the lions 
had killed and eaten one. At 
dawn the following day they 
left the farm in charge of 
® trusty neopara (headman) 
and set off in pursuit of the 
thief. 

From the direction of his 
tracks they guessed that he 
was making for this water. 
In late November—the end 
of the long dry season—no 
other was within his reach. 
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To avoid the toilsome delay 
of spooring they had marched 
straight there. 

‘“« What now ? ” asked Mac— 
Highland fashion, he  pro- 
nounced it ‘ Quhat.’ 

“Camp,” said Ned de- 
cisively ; “the boys are ‘ all 
in,’ and heaven knows where 
the next water is.’”’ He mopped 
his forehead where the dark 
hair was already receding. 

They were travelling light. 
Six porters sufficed to carry 
their one small shelter-tent, 
their blankets, a chop-box full 
of groceries and cooking pots, 
sundries such as two hurricane 
lamps, oil, ammunition, and 
a bag of posho (mealie meal), 
rations for the boys. The 
remainder of the party con- 
sisted of Kisumu, Ned’s Akam- 
ba gunbearer, and Karanja, 
the Kikuyu herdboy of the 
lost cattle, who was to act as 
camp askari. 

The rations carried gave them 
at a pinch a fortnight’s radius 
of action—a week out and 
home. 

While Ned chose a site for 
the camp by the waterside 
trees Mac went off in search 
of meat for dinner. As soon 
as the tent was pitched Ned 
made his way up the hill, 
quartering the ground carefully 
among the bush and scrub. 
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The distant sound of a shot 
interrupted his investigations. 
He stood listening. No other 
shot followed. ‘Good old 
Mac,” he muttered with a nod 
of satisfaction, and strode 
rapidly down the hill back to 
camp. Mac was one of the 
finest shots in Africa. That 
single shot meant ‘ meat.’ 

Shortly afterwards Mac’s tall 
bearded figure slouched into 
view; behind him Kisumu 
leading Mac’s mule, from whose 
back a Grant’s gazelle hung 
dangling. 

Ned, who was acting as 
camp cook, got busy with the 
cutting up and distribution of 
the meat. While so occupied 
he turned his thin clean-shaven 
face up to Mac. ‘“ He’s gone 
straight up the hill,’ he said. 
“*T went to see.” 

Mac looked at the formidable 
slope that rose more than 2000 
feet above them. ‘ Wonder 
if there’s water on top,’’ he 
said. 

Ned shrugged his shoulders. 
“There must be. You can’t 
drive stock without it. As 
long as we stick to his tracks 
we needn’t worry.” 

The sun had set when they 
sat down to dinner. They ate 
in the silence of tired men. 
Mac was naturally taciturn ; 
Ned, usually talkative, had 
lapsed into thought, but it 
was he who finally broke the 
silence. 

“Mac,” he said, ‘ you’ve 
been in this country longer 
than I have; do you know 
what’s behind that ridge?” 
He nodded towards the west, 


where the great darkling rise 
hid the last fires of the after. 
glow. 

A reminiscent smile brought 
into play all the hundred 
wrinkles round Mac’s eyes. 
“Old T. P. tried it once after 
elephant,’”’ he said; ‘it beat 
him. All high tangled bush, 
he told me—impenetrable. It 
forms a natural boundary be- 
tween the Lumbwa and the 
Masai—both fighting tribes.” 

‘** Sounds to me,’’ Ned mused, 
‘the very place for a thief.” 

During the long march that 
day they had discussed the 
thief’s identity, and had come 
to the conclusion that he was in 
all probability a Masai travel- 
ling from the Northern to the 
Southern Masai Reserve. The 
direct route between the two 
passed close to their farm. The 
man’s discovery and theft of 
their twenty head of cattle 
had changed his plans. South- 
ward in front of him lay eighty 
miles of parched waterless plain 
—the Thirst. A lone Masai, 
with the long easy lope that 
they can keep up tirelessly for 
a day and a night, could traverse 
it easily enough. Encumbered 
with cattle he would find it 
impossible. He had therefore 
turned westward to this water 
under the hills. 

Mac, dinner finished, was 
cleaning his Mannlicher with 
meticulous care. 

‘What do you reckon to 
do with him,” Ned asked, “if 
we catch him ? ” 

Mac tapped his rifle - butt 
meaningly. 

“‘ What?” said Ned with mock 
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solemnity, “‘ you would—take 
—his—life ? ”’ 

Mac smiled. It was an old 
joke between them. Mac, ex- 
company sergeant- major of 
Highlanders, had settled in 
the British East African Pro- 
tectorate shortly after the Boer 
War. Earning what he could 
at first by hunting and his 
knowledge of stock-farming— 
for, like Norval, his father had 
been a shepherd on the Gram- 
pian hills—he put by enough 
to take up land (at a 4d. an 
acre) and start a sheep-farm of 
his own. One day a native 
stole half a dozen of his precious 
sheep. Mac went in pursuit, 
and when the man tried to 
escape, shot him dead. As a 
good settler should, he reported 
the matter to the local District 
Commissioner—a callow well- 
meaning youth fresh from Ox- 
ford. Mac told his story ab- 
ruptly, colloquially, winding 
up: “So, of course, I blew 
the blighter up!” The D.C. 
was shocked. ‘* What,’’ he 
said, “‘ you took his life? ”’ 

Mac, when he told the story, 
said it took him a long time 
to persuade the little man that 
his procedure was quite normal. 

Ned, a younger son by birth 
and a wanderer by inclination, 
had often chuckled over the 
story. He had drifted naturally 
to B.E.A., and had instantly 
fallen in love with the country. 
He got land that marched 
with Mac’s. The two neigh- 
bours, ill-assorted though they 
seemed, took a fancy to each 
other, and eventually went 
into partnership. With Ned’s 
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small capital and Mac’s know- 
ledge they began stock-farming 
on a more extensive scale. Ned 
promptly christened the con- 
cern the ‘ Jina lako nani Syndi- 
cate ’—the J.L.N.S., ‘ Jina lako 
nani’ being the Swahili for 
‘What is your name? ’—a 
question that the Church Cate- 
chism answers, ‘ M. or N.’ 

“Tt’s a pity,’ Ned’s voice 
came out of the darkness, 
“that young gentleman is still 
on the job.” 

“Tis that,’’ said Mac—a 
whole volume of contempt in 
the two short words. 

While they sat talking Kar- 
anja came over to the camp 
fire to take up his night duties. 
He stood leaning on his spear 
in an attitude of graceful non- 
chalance, and looked out across 
the dark valley they had 
crossed. His slender figure 
and elaborate coiffure glistened 
with smeared oil and red ochre, 
and his sole garment, a scarlet 
blanket, made a startling patch 
of colour in the firelight. 

Ned’s last thought before he 
fell asleep was that Karanja’s 
dark silhouette against the fire’s 
warm glow resembled a paint- 
ing on an early Attic vase. 


When they woke next morn- 
ing the moon, close on full, 
was sinking ruddy behind the 
western hill. After a hasty 
breakfast of porridge they got 
under way, and all that morn- 
ing toiled upwards. The loose 
dusty soil still retained the 
two-day-old spoor of their 
cattle. Higher up, however, 
the ground changed to rock— 
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old lava slopes worn smooth by 
many winds and rains, where, 
in crevices, meagre thorns 
struggled for uneasy life. Here 
the spoor failed. 

The two white men came 
together in consultation, while 
the porters squatted on their 
heels beside their loads. 

Ned glanced at the sun. 
“Close on eleven, I guess. 
Let’s lunch; we’ll talk as we 
eat.’”’ And while they fed on 
bread and cold gazelle he 
quoted the old hunting maxim, 
“ When in doubt cast forward,”’ 
pointing as he did so up the hill. 

Mac looked in the direction 
indicated. The last rise before 
the summit was steeper and 
more broken, jagged rocks pro- 
truding from a smother of 
bush. ‘ Looks a bit rough to 
me,”’ he said. 


“Too rough for cattle?” 
Ned asked. 

‘“*No—o. There’s ways, no 
doubt,” said Mac dubiously. 

Slowly and with difficulty 
the small safari worked a 


devious way upwards. Big 
boulders, tangled with grass 
and creepers, got continually in 
their way, and just where the 
path seemed easiest, ‘ wait-a- 
bit’ thorns lurked maliciously. 
The boys—Kikuyus from the 
farm unhardened to a porter’s 
job—made heavy weather of 
it. Mac, who was leading them, 
got some distance ahead. 
When he reached the top, Ned, 
from the tail of the safari, saw 
him crouch down quickly be- 
hind a big rock, then turn and 
beckon. 

With a word to the safari 
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to wait Ned hurried up to him, 
“¢ What’s up ? ’’ he whispered. 

“Look,” said Mac, “ but 
careful, don’t show yourself.” 

Ned poked a cautious head 
round the boulder. A bare 
plain dotted with scrubby 
thorns stretched for about a 
mile to a high wall of bush. 
Beyond and above the bush a 
craggy peak flickered in the 
heat-dance. Half-way across 
the flat an irregular pool of 
water gleamed blue among 
reeds, and between him and 
the water a small mob of cattle 
grazed in charge of a native 
herd. 

He sat back on his heels. 
** Not our lot,’’ he said. 

“T know,” said Mac, “ but 
look over to the right beyond 
the water.” 

Ned looked again. A high 
fence of cut thorns encircled a 
group of greyish huts built of 
wattle daubed with cow-dung. 
In shape and appearance they 
resembled oversized bales of 
merchandise. 

““ Masai manyata,”’ he said. 

Mac nodded. “There will 
be other herds beyond in the 
bush. They won’t be in till 
nightfall.”’ 

Ned cogitated awhile. 
Finally he said: ‘Our man 
can’t be here—it’s too near 
home. But if he is, and dis- 
covers us here, he’ll bolt. ... 
How will this do ?—stay here 
hid till evening and then, if 
we don’t find our lot in the 
manyata, try and bluff them 
into telling us where they are. 
Threaten to take their stock 
in compensation unless they 
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put us on the track of the 
thief ? ”’ 

“ They’ll jib, Ned.” 

“ Don’t think so. The Masai 
want te keep in with the British 
Raj too much. That chap is 
an Elmoru (elder). If they 
were Elmordn (warriors) they 
might.” 

At sunset that evening Mac 
and Ned appeared at the man- 
yata with Kisumu and Karanja 
in attendance. Karanja re- 
ported that there was no sign 
of their cattle among the 
manyata herds. The two white 
men, stern, peremptory, and 
armed, summoned the Himoru 
together. They addressed them 
in Swahili, of which language 
most of the Masai had a halting 
knowledge. Kisumu knew a 


little Masai and helped out 
with an occasional word. They 


explained that a Masai thief 
had stolen twenty of their 
cattle. They knew he had 
come this way. Where was 
he? Volubly, the Masai, one 
after another, disclaimed all 
knowledge of him. Ned coun- 
tered by delivering his ulti- 
matum. They were hiding the 
thief. Well and good. He had 
come for his twenty cattle. 
If they were not instantly 
forthcoming he would take forty 
from the manyata’s herds. This 
produced a spate of consulta- 
tion and argument, one Elmoru 
after another giving his views 
with eloquence and much 
oratorical waving of the hands. 
The white men watched in 
grim silence. Finally the oldest 
of the Masai, a grey-haired 
veteran with bleared eyes, 
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turned to them—* The oldest 
oyster,’”?’ Ned whispered, not 
a muscle of his face moving— 
and said that the man was 
not of their village. He be- 
longed to a distant village, out 
there—the outstretched arm 
and the long-drawn illé (there) 
indicating an immense distance 
to the south. 

“ How many days ? ”’ 
snapped Ned. The old man 
made a peculiar hand-gesture 
which Kisumu translated, Tatu 
(three), for the Masai use 
signs instead of words for 
numbers. The old man’s 
Swahili broke down, and he 
rambled on in Masai. Mac 
caught one word—the name of 
a place—and repeated it. The 
old man blinked at him. 
““°Ndio,’”’ he said, which means 
‘yes.’ Mac turned to Ned. 
‘I know the place. I was 
there hunting four years ago.’’ 
And to Ned’s question, ‘‘ How 
did you get there?’ he an- 
swered, ‘* Across the Thirst— 
in the rains.” 

Ned turned to the Masai 
and demanded a guide. After 
further palaver a long lean 
Masai was produced, clad 
simply in a square of goatskin 
on one shoulder. His face was 
shrewd and wrinkled, his two 
lower middle incisors were 
missing, his hair was cropped 
so close that the outstanding 
veins on his occiput were 
visible, and in the distended 
lobe of each ear dangled a 
spool of iron wire. Ned looked 
him over as if appraising a fat 
ox. ‘* Wears his sporran a 
bit high,’ he murmured in 
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English; and then crisply to 
the assembled Masai he said, 
“ Mzuri! Keshu sabui sana— 
(Good! Tomorrow very early) 


—and remember,’”’ he added, 
“if he fails, we take those!” 
He pointed to the huddled 
mobs of cattle among which 
Masai women with gourds were 
busy milking. 
(Goodbye). 


‘“¢ Kwaheri ! ”’ 


The cutting chill that pre- 
cedes the dawn woke the two 
white men. After a shivering 
wash at the waterside they 
returned to camp to find their 
Masai guide gazing pensively 
at the dying embers of the 
fire. Kisumu was trying to 
talk Masai to him, while Kar- 
anja lurked doubtfully in the 
offing. At their approach the 
newcomer raised his spear in 
dignified salute with the Masai 
greeting, “‘ Soba!” Ned re- 
plied with a brisk, ‘‘ Morning, 
Baedeker!”’ and then asked 
him his name. It was Ruweru. 

After they had breakfasted he 
led them westward for awhile 
towards the craggy peak; but 
once inside the bush, turned 
south. The bush was taller, 
more luxuriant than in the 
valley below. Though parched 
now and dry, its height in- 
dicated a heavier rainfall. 
Much of it was still the silver- 
leafed eleshua interspersed with 
various thorns. There was 
game about. They caught 
glimpses of the striped hides 
of zebras, and an occasional 
long-visaged kongoni snorted 
at their approach. 

After a spell of level the 
country became more undu- 
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lating, with a general down: 
ward trend. The craggy peak, 
now on their right rear, was 
still visible—a useful land- 
mark, a8 Ned noted. At noon 
they descended a steep declivity 
towards tall trees. It was hot 
and breathless here, and a4 
small stream babbling over 
stones was a welcome sight. 
They lunched in the shade of 
its wooded banks, and after a 
short rest pushed on up the 
farther slope to another plateau 
of the same general aspect. 
All afternoon they trekked on, 
and the now lagging porters 
made Ned ask their guide the 
distance to the next water. 
“* Karibu, is it! ’’ he grumbled. 
‘‘ Lord, how well I know that 
word; it’s as elastic as an 
indiarubber band. An African’s 
idea of nearness is positively 
Trish.”’ 

The country had become 
more open and barren. Fiat- 
topped trees sprawled at in- 
frequent intervals, and the bush 
had almost dwindled away. 
Mac pointed to the close-bitten 
grass. “Eaten out,’ he 
said, indicating certain signs. 
‘Sheep and cattle!” 

‘“‘ Seen any fresh sign ? ’’ Ned 
asked. Mac shook his head. 

‘“‘ That’s what worrying me,” 
Ned went on; “I'd prefer 
some hint we are on the right 
road. Ruweru may not be 
wholly reliable. ... Hullo,” 
he broke off, “‘ what’s this?” 
The bare soil had become 4 
curious greyish white in con- 
trast with the rosy ochre it had 
been all day. Low beyond a 
line of trees there was a glint 
of blue. Ned pointed to it. 
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‘Unless I’m very much mis- 
taken that water’s salt. But 
Baedeker is evidently ‘ starring’ 
it.” 

Their guide stood waiting by 
the waterside, and to Ned’s 
question, “ Maji ya kunwa?”’ 
(Drinking water) he returned 
@ grave affirmative. 

While Mac was out after 
meat Ned walked slowly round 
the green sickly pool. On its 
far side he found what he 
sought—fresh cattle spoor, and 
in one place the half-obliterated 
print of a bare foot. The 
second smallest toe had left 
no mark. ‘“ God bless that 
jigger!’? he muttered, and on 
his return to camp he patted 
their Masai guide on the back 
with a ‘‘ Good for you, Baede- 
ker!” in English. The man’s 
blank astonishment kept him 
chuckling until Mac’s return 
with a doe ‘ Tommy.’ 


The next day was a repetition 
of the day before. Their course 
was now a little east of south, 
and shortly after ten o’clock 
they reached another small 
stream. Here Ned insisted on 
a halt. He got a fire going, 
boiled water, and made tea. 
He emptied their water-bottles 
of last night’s brackish mixture 
and refilled them. “I prefer 
my Eno only once a day,’’ he 
said. Although it was still early 
they lunched here. 

Mac had spent the morning 
chatting with Ruweru. Be- 
tween the guide and Mac there 
had grown up a definite liking. 
Mac, in common with many 
Scots, had the knack of winning 
@ native’s confidence without 
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apparent effort. The two, be- 
sides, had a common interest— 
stock. All Masai are stockmen 
born. Mac had always wanted 
Masai herdboys on the farm, 
but their dislike of service and 
their indifference to money 
made their engagement a diffi- 
culty. Mac had hopes of talking 
Ruweru over, and Ned sug- 
gested offering him a cow a 
year. A Masai will sell his 
soul for cattle. 

During the morning Ruweru 
had told Mac that about four 
hours ahead they would come 
to a big river. While at 
lunch Mac passed this informa- 
tion on to Ned. As far as Mac 
knew there could be only one 
big river hereabouts. He men- 
tioned its name. Ned’s eyes 
shone. “So!” he said. 
“There is a way round the 
Thirst this way—a stock road 
—with water, and no one knows 
it! That alone repays this 
trip. Think what it means!” 

The J.L.N.S. was not yet 
fully stocked up. This new 
road opened for them a ready 
means of trading with the Masai 
of the Southern Reserve at 
any time of the year; and 
down there the Masai would 
give for every head of cattle 
offered as much as thirty sheep 
in exchange—a bargain that 
they could get nowhere else. 
It meant a big percentage 
saved. 

Their march that afternoon 
took them through straggling 
eleshua bush twice as high as 
themselves where the limit of 
visibility was never more than 
fifty yards. As they came to 
lower levels it thinned out and 
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a new plant appeared which was 
strange to Ned—a kind of 
cactus on tall stalks fourteen 
feet high or more which bur- 
geoned at the top into round 
mops of succulent and pointed 
leaves. Many of them were 
crowned by a flower-spike of 
orange red. 

“Tt’s the river all right,” 
said Mac; “ that thing grows 
nowhere else.”’ 

“We have done it then,’’ 
Ned said, and Mac nodded, his 
eyes on a big herd of impala 
which split up and scattered 
with enormous leaps and 
bounds at their approach. 
“Impala are never far from 
water.”’ 

The river bank was lined 
by tall spreading acacias with 
lemon-coloured trunks and 
branches—the so-called Fever 
Trees of early African travel- 
lers, to whom the ‘ anopheles ’ 
was unknown. They camped 
beneath them. It was not yet 
three o’clock. 

Ned accompanied Mac that 
evening in search of game. 
In a glade by the riverside 
they found and stalked a herd 
of impala—twenty does with 
@ single buck. 

“Doe, please,’’ whispered 
Ned. ‘ Benedick won’t miss 
one.”’ 

Mac made it so. While 
cutting up the meat, Mac, 
who had the ears of a red 
deer, looked up suddenly. At 
the far end of the glade a 
white man emerged from the 
bush and came slowly towards 
them—a small man in drab 
shirt and shorts, whose enor- 
mous sun-hat made him look 
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called out ‘ Jambo!” 
waved a friendly hand. 

The newcomer made no sign 
until quite close. Then he 
said slowly, a pause between 
each dragging word, “ You— 
very—nearly—shot—me.”’ 

They stared at him in startled 
silence. Ned recovered first. 
‘Very nearly ! ”’ he exclaimed. 
‘“ That’s one for you, Mac!” 
Then turning to the stranger, 
he apologised and explained. 

‘¢ We never dreamt that there 
was another white man within 
@ hundred miles,’ he said. 
“Do you live here ? ”’ 

“Got a store there—Gar- 
nett’s,” the man replied. 

Ned and Mac both knew . 
Garnett, a South African trader 
with many interests. He was 
a not far distant neighbour. 
This man turned out to be 
another Afrikander—Cowie by 
name. They questioned him 
about the thief they were after. 
He had seen nothing of him, 
but suggested they might come 
and ask his boy at the store. 

The latter proved brighter 
than his boss. He had seen a 
Masai with cattle two days 
ago “‘ out there.’’ He pointed 
across a great naked plain 
which glowed like a bar of gold 
under the sinking sun. 

“Ts Lengishu still there?” 
Mac asked, and at the boy’s 
affirmative he gave a satisfied 
grunt. 

They stayed awhile, chatting 
with Cowie. He had little in 
his store except iron wire, salt, 
and sugar, which he peddled to 
the Masaifor sheep. He wanted 
to know how they had managed 


and 
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across the Thirst. Ned, who 
had no intention of giving 
away their newly discovered 
route to so active a competitor 
as Garnett, was entirely ready 
for such a question. ‘* What ! ”’ 
he exclaimed with admirably 
assumed astonishment, ‘have 
you had no rain here ? ” 

‘Not one drop since April,”’ 


said Cowie. He stood with 
them outside his store. ‘“ But 
it’s coming.”” He pointed to- 


wards the west, where the sun 
had just set. A clean band 
of yellow flamed along the 
dark horizon. Streaks of smoky 
cloud glowed upon it with the 
palpitating redness of iron bars 
laid on blown coals. From 
the vanished sun great rosy 
beams thrust right across the 
zenith as lines of longitude 
radiate from the poles on a 
terrestrial globe. Cowie in- 
dicated the brightest of them. 
“That’s a sure sign,’’ he said. 
“The natives call it ‘ The 
Road of the Rain.’ ”’ 

“ They—do—what ? ’”’? Ned’s 
voice was almost a whisper. 

“ They call it ‘Mvua ’Ndia— 
the Road of the Rain,’ ’’ Cowie 
repeated patiently. 

“The devil they do!” said 
Ned, and said no more. Cowie 
gaped at him. 

Bidding Cowie a cordial good- 
bye they walked back to their 
camp in the gloaming. Ned 
was silent until the stars had 
crept one by one into the sky 
to await the rising moon. 

“‘ Queer lad, Cowie,” he said 
at last. ‘ You’d hardly think 
he had enough in him to store 
up and remember 80 mag- 
nificent a phrase as that... 
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The Road of the Rain! We’ll 
make it the code-name for our 
new road, Mac.”’ 

But Mac was not listening. 
He was busy with his own 
thoughts. 

“When I was out with Lord 
Warnleigh four years ago,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I took him there,’’ he 
pointed across the barren plain. 

‘¢ That’s where you took Tom 
the Traveller, was it!’’ Ned 
replied. Warnleigh was a 
cousin of Ned’s and a pillar 
of the R.G.S. 

‘“‘ That’s the place,’ Mac 
answered. ‘‘ Lengishu turned 
out his Elmoran to show his 
lordship how the Masai kill 
a lion with spears. Good show 
too. Lengishu’s a friend.” 

“A friend is he?” mused 
Ned. ‘And very likely a 
friend of our thief too.” 

“ That,’ said Mac, “* we shall 
find out.”’ 


‘The sere grass of the un- 
dulating plain stretched out in 
the dawn’s low sunlight un- 
broken by bush or tree. Two 
rounded hills on the right of 
their line of march shut out 
farther view in that direction. 
Ahead a hint of higher hills 
in the far distance showed 
dim and blue. Herds of game 
relieved the plain’s monotony. 
Little ‘ Tommies,’ daintiest of 
all gazelles, frisked and leapt 
in the joy of living—their 
black tails never for a moment 
still. Wildebeests galloped off 
heavily in clouds of dust, 
whirling round at times with 
lowered heads and brandished 
tails in futile aping of a buf- 
falo’s ferocity. With them 
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big companies of topis, who 
are the colour of ripe plums 
with the bloom on, loped away 
at a high springy canter. 
Farther off zebras grazed, their 
stripes merged into greyness 
by the distance, and beyond 
them half a dozen giraffes 
moved off at a stately walk. 

Close on mid-day, after more 
than six hours of marching, 
they neared the farther limits 
of the plain. A valley opened 
out between low hills, and 
here, in a country unlike any 
they had passed hitherto, 
among shrubs of shining green 
and dense dark-foliaged trees, 
they came upon the head-waters 
of a little stream. They stayed 
to lunch beside the water, but 
not for long. They were eager 
to get on. For a while the 
valley narrowed, and where it 
began again to widen they 
passed the first Masai manyata 
—a village of Elmoran—young 
warriors dandy in red ochre, 
with the yet younger girls 
who are their companions. 
They did not halt. What 
they sought would not be here. 
Beyond it the valley bent 
sharply to the east, and there 
before them lay a spacious 
plain. Dim mountains shim- 
mered on the far horizon— 
“In German East,” Mac 
said. 

Everywhere, far as eye could 
reach, innumerable herds of 
sheep and cattle grazed under 
the charge of herdboys. The 
wealth represented by all that 
‘ bestial ’ was incalculable. Ned 
had heard that the Masai were 
rich. This was a revelation. 
‘Needles and haystacks,’’ 
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he gasped, ‘‘ how shall we find 
ours ? ”’ 

Mac shrugged. 
ask Lengishu.”’ 

By the stream they came 
upon a mob of cattle tended 
by a small, dusty, completely 
naked boy. He stared at 
them. ‘ Why at us?” Ned 
muttered. ‘“ If you only knew 
it, you’re the picture post- 
card.’”’ Kuweru, not without 
difficulty, extracted the position 
of Lengishu’s manyata from the 
wide-eyed infant. It was two 
miles farther on, overlooking 
the whole plain from the 
valley’s western slope. They 
camped half a mile above it, 
and, after tea, went accom- 
panied by Ruweru and Kisumu 
to call upon Lengishu. 

The tall old savage received 
them with magnificent cour- 
tesy, spitting into his palm 
in their honour before the 
ceremonial handshake which 
grasps first thumb and then 
fingers in turn. Mac he greeted 
as an old acquaintance, re- 
calling his former visit with 
Bwana Fimbo, at which Ned 
choked, remembering (fimbo 
means walking - stick) Warn- 
leigh’s skinny six - foot - three. 
The blanket of dark hunting 
tartan that draped Lengishu 
to his feet was, the old man 
said, a part of Warnleigh’s 
gift to him: and Ned mur- 
mured ‘Bread upon _ the 
waters,’’ looking with genuine 
admiration at the fine, still 
upright figure. Lengishu in 
his youth had been a noted 
raider with a name dreaded 
even to the coast. He had 
retired now, to enjoy under 


“We will 
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British protection his hard-won 
gains. Nearly half of the 
immense herds they had seen 
was his. 

They got down to business 
at last. He listened to their 
story, called a man to him, 
asked a rapid question or two, 
spoke a word to Ruweru to 
which Ruweru gave a short 
reply, and finally gave a brief 
order to the man he had called 
up, who immediately departed. 
Then he turned to the two 
white men. “I have sent 
for your cattle,” he said simply. 
“ They will be brought to your 
camp tonight.’’ 

“This is too easy,’’ mur- 
mured Ned to himself in Eng- 
lish. ‘* Altogether too easy ! ”’ 

Then the two white men 
thanked the old warrior, and 
after some further talk bade 
him a ceremonious farewell. 
On the outskirts of their camp 
they found two small Masai 
boys struggling manfully with 
an obstreperous sheep. Len- 
gishu had sent them a present. 
Ned shook himself out of 
gloomy thoughts and cheered 


up. “I adore mutton,” he 
said. ‘‘ Mac, I like your friend 
well.” 


At dusk there was a further 
disturbance. Their cattle had 
arrived, looking thin and worn 
from overdriving. Two Elmoru 
were with them — Lengishu’s 
messenger and a stranger. Ned 
looked sharply at the latter’s 
left foot. 

“ All toes present and cor- 
rect,” he muttered, “ not our 
man.” 

Karanja, who had gone 
lovingly through his lost cattle, 
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reported two of them missing. 
Mac turned Ruweru on to 
make inquiries. There was 
much voluble talk. In the 
middle of it Ned caught sight 
of Kisumu grinning. ‘“ What 
is it? ” he asked, and Kisumu 
replied in broken English, ‘‘ He 
say the man give two cattles 
for one wife.’’ 

“Our cattles!” ejaculated 
Ned. “Good Lord! Mac, 
we're married. We must get 
divorced at once. Too late 
tonight though, she is already 
a dishonest woman . . . or we 
could take sheep,’’ he mused. 
‘Gosh, that’s an idea!’’ He 
remained thoughtful all the 
time he grilled chops for dinner. 

At dinner he discussed his 
new idea with Mac. It was 
that they should there and then 
exchange their cattle for sheep. 
“Tf we try and drive those 
beat cattle back they’ll die on 
us,” he said, “and we can’t 
afford to wait. What about it, 
Mac ? ” 

“We'll get busy first thing 
tomorrow,” he said, “‘ and also 
take sheep for the other two. 
But six hundred sheep—it’s a 
big lot!” 

‘We can do half marches.” 

‘What about food ? ” 

‘With meat we can manage 
all right,” said Ned. That 
settled, they turned in. 


They spent all next day 
putting their plan into effect— 
a business of much talk and 
bargaining. They refused to 
take less than thirty sheep a 
head, and demanded the greater 
proportion ewes. A few goats 
they admitted. Except that 
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the Masai goat wears his tail 
up and the Masai sheep wears 
his hanging down, there is 
little to differentiate the two. 
Both are brown and both grow 
hair. But among sheep on 
trek a few goats are valuable. 
They lead, and where they 
lead the less enterprising sheep 
follow. 

There was more chattering 
and difficulty over the sixty 
sheep they demanded for their 
missing cows. To cut it short, 
they pointed out to Lengishu 
that they had treated him as a 
friend—they had asked for no 
compensation for the theft nor 
for the production of the thief. 
But if the sixty sheep were 
not forthcoming they would 
report the whole business to 
the British authorities. Per- 
haps he knew what that meant. 
He did. The sheep were pro- 
duced, Lengishu assuring them 
that they were the _ thief’s 
property—a matter which con- 
cerned them not at all. They 
were weary with the long day’s 
chaffering ; thankful to get 
away at last and be alone. 

Clouds gathered on the hills 
that evening, black clouds fit- 
fully illuminated at times by 
the flicker of distant lightning. 
The air was thick and electric— 
in labour with the rain. Ned 
and Mae, tired, and let down 
a little by the satisfactory 
conclusion of their business, 
ate dinner with small appetite, 
both of them silent and 
subdued. 

Mac in the end proved the 
more talkative of the two. 
He spoke of the curious ways 
of the Masai—their initiation 


ceremonies, the universal en- 
rolment of the youths as fight- 
ing men, their system of free 
love between the warriors and 
the young girls of the tribe, 
their ‘ medicine men,’ and their 
marriage customs. Ned got 
interested and led him on. 
He asked about their religion, 
Mac shook his head over that. 
‘¢ T never heard they had much. 
They know nothing of an after- 
life. They don’t even bury 
their dead; just leave them 
out for the hyenas. But I 
have heard they won’t kill a 
hyzna.”’ 

“So that’s why hyenas 
laugh,’’ Ned’s voice broke in. 
‘But have they no god ? ” 

Mac shrugged. ‘‘ Lord Warn- 
leigh asked that question. He 
gathered, I believe, that they 
acknowledge two. One they 
call ‘ Ngai Narok’—the Red 
God, and the other ‘ Ngai 
Nyiro’—the Black God. The 
Red God is evil, powerful, 
much in need of propitiation. 
They sacrifice to him; an 
excuse, I think, for eating 
raw meat. The Black God cuts 
no ice. He’s good anyway. 
They don’t bother about him.” 
Mac nodded towards the flare 
and shudder of sheet lightning 
behind the brooding clouds. 
“They say that’s the Red 
God trying to break through ! ” 

“Rather a fine idea,” was 
Ned’s comment. ‘ Rouge et 
Noir—and Rouge wins every 
time. Very ‘Africa’ that! 
Things don’t go right here— 
ever. I’ve noticed it—never 
go as they’re expected to. . . .” 
He fell silent. 

‘* Honest, Mac,”’ he went on 
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suddenly, ‘‘I don’t like it— 


I don’t like it at all.’”’ There 
was a new note of seriousness 
in his voice. ‘ It’s all wrong.” 

‘‘ What’s wrong ? ”’ 

“ Why all this. Think what’s 
happened. To us, I mean, 
lately. We guessed right first 
go off. Next day Ruweru 
crops up. He guides us right. 
Spoor and Cowie’s boy confirm 
him. lLengishu proves the 
friend you said. We get our 
cattle back. Swop them for 
sheep. Everything’s gone 
right. Nothing wrong. It’s 
not ‘ Africa,’ Mac. Old man 
Narok couldn’t bear it. He’s 
got something up his sleeve 
or I’m a Dutch.... I’m 
Cowie!” 

“ Tt’s this thunder,’’ said the 
literal Mac. 

“Tt is not the thunder, Mac! 
Can thunder make you s80 
blooming talkative and me a 
moping owl. You know it 
can’t. No. No. Forebod- 
ing . . funk, if you like 
. . . I wish we were back on 
the farm.”’ 


Rain fell in the night—a 
lashing downpour that the hot 
earth instantly absorbed. They 
moved with the sheep next 
morning no farther than the 
head of the valley, postponing 
the plain-crossing until the 
following day. There were 
further heavy showers while 
they constructed a boma of 
thorns for their sheep. The 
weather cleared as they finished, 
_ and they sat in the evening 
sun drying off before a big 
camp fire. Last night’s de- 
pression had gone. Ned, in 
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the highest spirits, chaffed his 
silent companion over the sur- 
vival of the thief—Mac’s failure 
to ‘ take his life’ ; both of them 
relieved that there had been 
no need for that. No breath 
of air stirred: the rain had 
washed from the sky the steady 
east wind which, in the Dry 
Time, is equatorial Africa’s 
permanent wind. After tea, 
Mac fussed over his beloved 
rifle, wiping it dry, and re- 
filling the magazine preparatory 
to a search for meat on the 
plain’s edge. From this em- 
ployment he looked up sud- 
denly. Behind the trees there 
was the sound of running, 
someone running fast towards 
them. Next moment the even- 
ing hush was ripped to tatters 
by a long-drawn scream. It 
rose to a screech that snapped 
off short in a horrible bubbling 
gurgle. 

Ned went white. ‘‘ My God, 
what’s that?’ he whispered. 
He turned to Mac, but Mac 
had already gone. 

Ned followed him. He saw 
Mac running through the trees 
and then suddenly pull up 
short. Ned, hastening towards 
him, noted a streak of scarlet 
at Mac’s feet, and recognised 
Karanja’s blanket. But Mac 
was not looking at that. His 
eyes were fixed on something 
farther down the stream. Be- 
fore Ned reached him, he ran 
on a short distance, stopped, 
and took aim. Looking in 
that direction Ned caught a 
glimpse of a flitting dodging 
figure far off among the bushes 
—a naked man with a spear. 
Even as Ned marked him, Mao 
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fired, and, just as a dropped 
wet rag will fall, the man 
crumpled and lay still. 

Ned knelt by Karanja’s prone 
body. He turned it over gently. 
A savage spear-thrust between 
the shoulder-blades had pene- 
trated right through to the 
breast. Blood from the severed 
aorta flooded the ground. There 
was nothing to be done. 

He drew the red blanket 
over the still form, covering 
the wried face. When he 
looked up it seemed to him 
that something had sucked all 
colour from the landscape— 
something horribly evil which 
of set purpose had drained 
the sunlight of its gold. The 
illusion passed in a moment. 
He realised that the sun-glare 
from the blanket’s scarlet had 
for a few seconds dulled his 
colour-sense. ‘‘ Thought I was 
going dotty,’’ he muttered with 
a rueful smile, and walked to 
where Mac stood waiting. 

“Dead,” he said _ briefly, 
answering Mac’s unspoken 
question. The sense of some- 
thing evil yet persisted. ‘‘ Our 
fault,’’ he added bitterly. 

Mac pointed to the distant 
Shapeless heap. ‘He killed 
him,’ he said. ‘ Let us go 
and see who it is.” 

From back to front, just as 
the spear had pierced Kar- 
anja, Mac’s bullet had gone 
through the man’s heart. 

Ned without a word pointed 
to the man’s left foot. The 
second smallest toe was a 
stump. 

Mac nodded grimly. “ It 
had to be.”’ 

“ Yes,’ Ned echoed heavily, 


“it had to be. But what a 
fool! God, what a fool!” 

They despatched Ruweru to 
tell Lengishu: and after sun- 
set Lengishu himself appeared. 
He was obviously anxious. 

They told him the matter 
was now out of their hands, 
A white man’s servant had 
been murdered, and a white 
man’s servant was inviolate. 
The police must be told. But 
there need be no mention of 
the cattle theft: and as Kar- 
anja’s murderer was dead fur- 
ther police action was im- 
probable. For Lengishu’s sake 
they would try and avert 
further trouble. They soothed 
the old man with a heavily 
sugared cup of tea, and after 
his stately farewell watched 
his gaunt form stalk off into the 
night. 

‘“* Best trek early tomorrow, 
Ned,’’ Mac said. ‘* There’s not 
likely to be trouble, but, with 
that Elmoran manyata handy, 
one can’t be sure. They might 
get all worked up.”’ 

Ned assented. ‘‘ Sabui sana 
it is! But our friends the 
Masai have got it wrong. Any 
attempt to propitiate a spirit 
wholly evil must be waste of 
time.” 


They were far out on the 
naked plain when next day’s 
sun rose into a sky virgin of 
any cloud. Ruweru acted as 
herdboy. <A _ distribution of 
the remaining posho released 
one porter to his aid. Kisumu 
also helped: an Akamba will- 
ingly turns his hand to any 
trade. 

Shortly after mid-day they 
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reached the river. Clouds again 
threatened rain, and anticipat- 
ing a further spate they made 
for the ford above Cowie’s 
store. Cowie came to help 
them get the sheep across. He 
had important news. A Dis- 
trict Commissioner was in camp 
not far away. ‘Not Bow- 
man,” Ned asked quickly; 
“tubby chap with ginger hair? ”’ 
“ That’s the man,” said Cowie, 
and Ned laughed. ‘ Your pal, 
Mac,’’ he said. 

‘‘ What’s he here for ? ’’ Mac 
demanded. 

Cowie in his slow fashion 
explained. ‘' There’s a new 
ordinance out. The Govern- 
ment have forbidden all move- 
ment of stock from the Masai 
Reserve. It’s been declared 
an unclean area. The D.C. 
has come about it. I’ve got to 
stop here, worse luck! I can’t 
move my sheep. You are in 
the same boat.” 

“Not if I know it,’ Mac 
growled, ‘‘ J haven’t been told. 
We go on.”’ 

“One thing’s clear,” said 
Ned, “we must avoid that 
young gentleman like the 
plague. Cowie won’t tell him ; 
will you, Cowie? That report 
must wait. Unless .. .” 

He turned to Cowie. 
you think he’s seen us ? ” 

“Not likely,’’ was the con- 
sidered answer. ‘“‘ He is camped 
in that hollow below the store. 
You can’t see the plain from 
there.” 

“‘That’s something,’ said 
Mac. ‘ We will camp there ’”’— 
he pointed to the tall eleshua— 
“ and get away before the dawn. 
Come on, Ned.” 
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‘One moment, Mac.” Ned 
turned to Cowie: ‘ Did he say 
where he was going ? ”’ 

“East towards Magadi,’’ 
Cowie answered ; ‘ tomorrow, 
he said.” 

‘* Good, we’ll dodge him yet. 
By the way, Cowie, how many 
sheep have you got? Thirty- 
five only! Are they marked ? 
Right—send ’em up to us 
tonight. We'll run them 
through with our lot, deliver 
them to Garnett, and get him 
to bring you in for Xmas. 
What about it ? ” 

Cowie was very grateful. He 
came with them to their camp- 
ing ground and helped them 
to run up a makeshift boma. 
‘There are no lions about,” he 
volunteered. 

Mac was unconvinced. 
“You can never be certain. 
This rain shifts all the game— 
and the lions follow it: they 
are likely to be hungry too.” 

Cowie left them, promising to 
send a boy with the sheep, 
whom they could keep as an 
extra herd. 

‘¢ No shooting tonight, Mac,’’ 
Ned said ; ‘‘ we’ll kill a sheep. 
Mustn’t rouse Dan Cupid from 
his lair. Blast the Govern- 
ment! What’s it up tonow?” 

“Same old quarantine 
game,” growled Mac bitterly. 
*‘ Can’t they see how useless it 
is?” 

“Our worthy Government,’’ 
Ned remarked thoughtfully, 
‘‘ works, like Nature, by the 
method of trial and error. All 
new governments do!” 

‘‘ Chiefly error,’’ Mac snorted. 
“Can you quarantine game ? 
They carry the east-coast fever- 
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ticks! Let the thing rip. Even 
if you do lose a number of 
calves, those that recover are 
immune and worth something. 
What’s the good of coddling 
them in quarantine* At any 
moment an outbreak may occur 
and wipe out every unsalted 
adult in the herd.” 

“‘T know,” said Ned. ‘ Do 
you happen to have noticed 
it’s raining ? ”’ 

“Keep that blighter under 
cover anyway,’ Mac growled 
savagely. 

It rained all that evening, 
a steady driving drizzle which 
blotted out the stars. Long 
after they had fallen asleep 
the rising moon, close on its 
last quarter, peered fitfully 
through the rear-guard cloud- 
wrack of the storm. They 
slept soundly. Certain strange 
rustlings and scufflings behind 
the tent where the two mules 
stood hitched to a bush did 
not wake them. 

A tremendous shattering roar 
which echoed and reverberated 
to the clouds jerked them 
from sleep and brought them 
scrambling from the _ tent. 
Black darkness hemmed them 
in. The rain had drowned 
the fire. 

‘* He’s after the mules,’’ Mac 
shouted, running round to the 
back of the tent; “ get your 
g...!” <A heavy unyielding 
obstacle brought him crashing 
to the ground. Fumbling round 
in the murk his hand came in 
contact with a large damp ear. 
“God,” he exclaimed, ‘ he’s 
got him!” He had fallen over 
the dead body of a mule. 

‘‘'Where’s the other?” 


Ned’s voice called out of the 
darkness. 

“‘ Broke away, I think,” Mae 
gasped. The fall had shaken 
him. 

“No... there he is!” ex- 
claimed Ned. A dim something 
was outlined against the ob- 
scurity of the bush. He ran 
towards it, putting a hand 
upon its back. The body was 
warm. “I’ve got him,’ he 
cried. A deep grumbling 
rumble quivered the live flesh 
beneath his hand and shot him 
back a yard. ‘‘ My God, look 
out!’’ There was a crash of 
parting bushes; the sound of 
a heavy body moving hastily 
away. The lion had gone. 

They lit a lantern. The 
other mule had vanished. Their 
boys were inside the boma 
where the sheep huddled pant- 
ing and steaming in the lamp- 
light. Here they remained on 
guard till the grey dawn. They 
neither saw nor heard any more 
of the lion. ‘I expect he was 
completely puzzled,’ Ned re- 
marked. “It would be al- 
together outside his experience 
to be patted on the back for 
killing a fellow’s mule.” 

At the first light Mac went 
off to look for the runaway. 
With rapid strides he followed 
its tracks on the moist ground 
for half an hour. The sun was 
close on the horizon’s rim and 
all the east a flare of gold. 
Against this brightness a brown 
haze rose from one point in the 
bush—the smoke of a camp- 
fire. Mac looked grimly at the 
mule’s spoor, which led straight 
in that direction. ‘ And that’s 
that,” he said, slinging his 
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Mannlicher over his shoulder. 
He returned rapidly the way 
he had come. 

As soon as he sighted Ned 
he called out, ‘‘ Hurry! Let’s 
be off. That —— mule has 
gone straight to that ——- —— 
of a policeman ! ” 

Ned knew of old that pro- 
fanity spelt the end of Mac’s 
bad temper. He sat back and 
laughed. ‘“‘ Breakfast!” he 
said, handing Mac a plate of 
steaming porridge. ‘‘ We are 
having a time!” 

While Mac breakfasted Ned 
scribbled a note, which he gave 
to Cowie’s boy. ‘I’m telling 
Cowie,”’ he said, ‘to collect 
our mule from the D.C.’s camp 
—and to say it’s his. He can 
ride it in, when he comes.” 

Mac nodded. ‘ Tell the boy 
to catch us up later. We can’t 
wait.” 

Less than ten minutes after- 
wards they were off. 


That day and the three 
following were days of bitter 
labour. The rain fell relent- 
lessly. The two shallow 
streams, which before they had 
taken in their stride, were now 
two roaring floods — broad 
snatching torrents over which 
they had to carry the sheep 
one by one. Although each 
march was now only half those 
of the outward journey, all 
were utterly exhausted at the 
day’s end; drenched as well, 
and chilled to the bone. The 
loss of their mules was an 
additional hardship, and Mac 
was hard put to it to keep 
the safari in meat. The game 
had scattered widely and was 
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no longer to be found in the 
vicinity of water, rainpools 
and the wet grass sufficing for 
its needs. 

Ruweru was a very ‘ present 
help.’ Mac had persuaded him 
to come to them permanently. 
He was poor in cattle, and 
pleased with the idea of working 
for more—with Mac. When at 
last they reached his own 
manyata, his companions (all 
Masai are nomads) were pre- 
paring for a move to new and 
cleaner ground. He made 
arrangements for the care of 
his own small herd, and much 
to Mac’s joy produced a youth 
—some relative who was also 
willing to work for payment in 
kind. Elgeyo was a slim serious 
lad nearing seventeen and not 
yet initiated into manhood. 
But like most Masai he already 
regarded life as a very real 
and earnest affair. ‘ Elgeyo,”’ 
as Ned remarked, “is a mis- 
nomer; I never saw anyone 
less gay. Il Penseroso is the 
name.” 

The following noon they 
reached the water where they 
had first camped on the way 
out. The rain had gone, and in 
the clear evening they could 
see their farm’s white roof—a 
minute speck glinting on the 
far slope of the enormous 
valley — unbelievably thirty 
miles or more away. 

Mac had luck that evening. 
A small herd of eland on the 


-move came down wind towards 


the camp. Mac marked their 
line, lay in ambush, and 
dropped their leader, a fat old 
bull. “ Hurrah!” said Ned, 
“marrow-bones!’’ The porters 
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rejoiced at the prospect of a 
feast, and even the Masai 
cheered up; for though no 
Masai condescends to eat wild 
game he makes an exception 
of the eland. The Kikuyu boys 
held a sing-song in camp that 
night—an ’ngoma with song 
and dance. They are a musical 
race. And because they were 
within sight of home they 
sang the Song of the Home- 
coming. No one who has been 
privileged to hear that song is 
likely to forget its haunting 
melody. 


Ned was sunk in a dreamless 
sleep of exhaustion when Mac’s 
hand closed gently on his wrist. 
He woke with a start. ‘‘ What’s 
up ? ”’ he asked. 

Mac struck a match to light 
the lantern. ‘ Listen,’’ he said. 

A low coughing grunt came 
out of the darkness. ‘ Lion ? ”’ 
queried Ned. Mac held up a 
silencing hand. The coughing 
grunt was repeated by another 
and yet another—all from dif- 
ferent directions. ‘* There— 
and there!’ Mac said. “ I’ve 
heard them for some time. All 
round us—and coming nearer. 
That’s why I woke you.” 

Ned dressed hastily. ‘‘ How 
many ? ” he asked. 

“* Dunno, a good few I reckon. 
Lucky we made that boma.”’ 

‘“What’s the time?’ Ned 
asked. 

“‘ Bit after three, moon’s just 
Tising.’’ 

“Mother dear, they have 
called us early.”’ 

Mac lit the second lamp. 
“We had best watch each 
side of the boma,” he said; 


“all these lights should keep 
them off. But they might 
try and rush us.” 

“‘ They’d let us be, all right,” 
Ned said. “It’s the smell of 
all that mutton ! ”’ 

They found the porters wide 
awake, nervous, and intent 
on coaxing the fire into a 
blaze. The two Masai were 
among the sheep. The lamp- 
light shone on the whites of 
their eyes and on their ready 
spears. 

‘The fire should keep them 
from this side,’’ Mac said, 
handing one lamp to Kisumu. 
“We will keep a lookout one 
each side beyond there.” As 
they walked round he spoke 
a word to Ruweru, telling him 
to see that the sheep did 
not all panic in one direction 
and so break through the weak 
fence. “No room for us in 
there,’ he said to Ned. ‘‘ They’d 
knock us off our feet. We'll 
have to stay outside. 

“‘ This will do for you, Ned,” 
he went on. ‘“ Keep Kisumu 
with you. I’ll go farther round. 
Hang the ‘ glim’ high on the 
thorns and sit in front of it.” 

“ Right,’’ Ned answered. 

“ Oh—and, Ned, don’t shoot 
unless you have to. We don’t 
want wounded lions kicking 
about in this darkness.” 

“We — do—not,” agreed 
Ned; “ Christiani ad leones! 
I wish it wasn’t so cold!” 

Mac grinned and hurried on. 
When he had gone about 4 
third of the way round the 
boma he called out, ‘I'll be 
here, Ned. You all right ? ” 

‘“‘ Think so,’’ was Ned’s reply, 
“my gun is loaded!” Ned 
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was @ fair shot, though not up 
to Mac’s exceptional standard. 
His rifle was a ‘303 double- 
barrel with stock made to fit 
him like a shot-gun—a weapon 
he had been accustomed to all 
his life. ‘I can’t shoot with 
those horrid little machine- 
guns,” he would say plaintively ; 
“ besides, they always jam.” 

The low hunting calls of the 
lion- pack were still audible 
at frequent intervals. Ned 
thought he could count at 
least four in front of his post ; 
and Kisumu ‘confirmed him. 
There were considerably more 
on the side Mac was watching. 
All of them seemed to be 
gradually drawing in. But a 
lion possesses a misleading 
power of ventriloquy—a power 
he uses deliberately to confuse 
his terrified quarry. Lions are 
irrepressibly conversational, es- 
pecially when hunting in big 
parties. Their ventriloquial 
ability turns an apparent failing 
into a deadly asset. 

For ten minutes (according 
to Ned half an hour) they 
watched in __ silence. The 
crescent moon, far gone in its 
last quarter, crept into the 
eastern sky, where as yet 
appeared no glimmer of false 
dawn. Then Mac’s quiet voice 
came across the boma to Ned. 
“Don’t forget, Ned, that one 
is always apt to shoot high 
at night. Aim well below their 
eyes!” 

“Very well, Sergeant- 
Major!” Ned called back, and 
on the very heels of his words 
the sharp report of Mac’s rifle 
set the night echoes rattling. 
A crescendo thunder of growling 
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followed. Twice again in quick 
succession Mac fired . .. and 
then the silence shut down like 
a wall. 

Ned kept his eyes glued to 
the obscurity ahead, striving 
to pierce the darkness until it 
got up like some living thing 
and danced before his straining 
eyes. From Mac came no 
sound. Ned could endure it no 
longer. ‘ Mac,’ he shouted, 
“got anything?’ Another 
shot was Mac’s only answer, 
followed almost at once by 
another. Then silence. At 
last came Mac’s level voice. 
“Two, sure; I think three. 
They tried to rush me.”’ 

““Good,”’ called Ned, “ one 
up for the Christians ! ’’ 

“Best look out,’? Mac 
warned, ‘‘ they haven’t gone,’’ 
and almost immediately after- 
wards he fired again. This 
time Ned heard the whack of 
the striking bullet. He listened 
with all his ears. No further 
sound followed. His lips were 
just forming the word ‘ Four’ 
when Kisumu touched his arm. 
There was a sudden sharp 
rustle in the bush—the sound of 
a ponderous scrambling rush— 
and within a few yards of him, 
it seemed, two green eyes glared 
from the darkness. He threw 
up his rifle and fired. The 
flash of the rifle blinded him a 
moment. When he could see 
again the eyes had disappeared. 
A skirring continuous growling, 


@ sound of thrashing came from 


the place where they had been. 
In the dim lamp-light an up- 
thrust leg, a writhing tail, were 
faintly visible. “ Piga! Piga, 
*ngine!”? (shoot again) urged 
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Kisumu. Ned fired his second 
barrel where he judged the 
lion’s body to be, and then 
jerked his rifle open. The 
ready Kisumu promptly thrust 
two-more cartridges into the 
smoking breach. Ned snapped 
the rifle to, and as he pushed 
up the safety-catch he caught 
sight of two other glaring eyes 
away on his right. Aiming 
just below them he fired. The 
eyes came on. In the dim 
moonlight he could just discern 
the pale shape of his assailant 
coming at tremendous speed. 
He fired again. The next 
moment a heavy form skidded 
inert across the grass to his 
feet. ‘‘ Got him!” he shouted 
exultingly. In the lamp-light 
he saw that the head, snarling 
still in death, was that of a 
lioness. ‘* Her, I mean,’ he 
amended, and almost as he 
spoke came disaster. 

His first lion was not dead. 
As his mate fell, he scrambled 
uncertainly to his feet, and 
while Kisumu was thrusting 
two more cartridges into Ned’s 
rifle, he charged straight in. 
Kisumu rolled away to one 
side and the lion’s full impact 
knocked Ned flat. Half un- 
conscious, he felt the lion above 
him, was aware of hot fetid 
breath as the growling mouth 
bored down towards his throat. 
But the lion himself was close on 
death and dazed. Instinctively 
Ned threw up his left arm to 
ward him off. The mouth 
closed upon it, mumbling. 

Kisumu’s high-pitched yell 
told Mac something had gone 
wrong. He raced round the 
boma. But Ruweru had fore- 


stalled him. He had seen what 
was happening and at a bound 
leapt the boma fence. As Mae 
rounded the corner he saw in 
the lamp-light Ruweru’s teeth 
bared in a ferocious grin, saw 
the tall naked figure draw to 
its full height as he poised his 
Spear, saw the spear flashing 
downwards, and heard the harsh 
staccato ‘ wheersh ’ of cold iron 
shearing through living flesh. 
The lion rolled over dead, 
twisting the spear from 
Ruweru’s hand. 

Mac was at Ned’s side in an 
instant. Anxious and urgent 
he asked, “ How goes it?” 
Ned’s answer was almost in- 
audible. ‘* Ngai—Narok,” he 
murmured. Then he fainted. 

Swiftly Mac investigated the 
damage. Ned’s coat was torn 
at the shoulder, but the great 
claws had merely scratched the 
skin. The leather shoulder- 
pads of his old shooting-coat 
had averted worse injury. But 
his left forearm was badly 
mauled—a severed vein seeping 
blood in a steady stream. With 
his handkerchief and a twig 
Mac improvised a tourniquet 
on Ned’s upper arm. Then he 
went in search of his medicine 
case. Into the great gashes left 
by the lion’s canines he poured 
almost raw carbolic—for a lion’s 
teeth are nearly as poisonous 
as the bite of any snake. The 
agony of this drastic treatment 
brought Ned out of his faint. 
He struggled fiercely, and when 
Mac’s strong arms held him 
impotent reviled him—cursing 
him savagely and bitterly until 
he broke down finally into torn, 
dry sobbing. Mac’s face never 
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lost its look of anxious solici- 
tude until Ned lay compara- 
tively still. Then he got busy 
again. South African experi- 
ences had taught him one 
thing. He never travelled with- 
out morphia and a small hypo- 
dermic. He gave Ned an 
injection now. 

Mac gave never a thought 
to the remaining lions, and 
luckily for both of them Ned’s 
pair had formed the last forlorn 
hope of the attack. In the 
east a faint silvery light began 
to compete with the climbing 
moon. The blurred shadow of 
the distant escarpment grew 
into the sky, assuming its day- 
light shape. And as the light 
broadened from grey to gold the 
morphia began to take effect. 

Mac went off on a tour of 
inspection. In front of his post 
he found four lions dead, and, 
judging from the multitude of 
spoor all round, there had been 
more than a dozen in the pack. 

When he returned to see 
about breakfast he heard Ned’s 
voice calling weakly. 

“How many ?”’ Ned asked. 
Mac told him. 

Ned put his right hand on 
Mao’s sleeve. “Sorry, Mac,” 
he said ; ‘I didn’t mean it... 
I mean...” he gave Mac’s 
arm a little shake and looked 
up with a faint smile, “ I didn’t 
mean it—all.”’ 


They carried him across the 
valley all that burning day. 
Mac improvised a litter from 
the bedding. The loads he 
left to be fetched later. Ruweru 
and Elgeyo were to bring on 
the sheep as best they could. 
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Late that evening the bearer 
party reached the farm. Ned, 
feverish and in pain, implored 
Mac to let him stay there. 
Mac would not hear of it. 
Next morning he drove him in 
the gharry to the railway nine 
miles off to catch the mid- 
day goods—the only train to 
Nairobi that day. 

At the station Mac spoke to 
the ‘Babu’ station - master 
through the ticket-office hatch. 
The man refused to issue 
tickets. It was against regula- 
tions for passengers to travel 
by goods train, he said, and 
came out of the ticket-office in 
an ill-humour. “I can nott 
permit itt !’’ he grumbled, too 
self-important to notice the 
blaze of anger in Mac’s eyes. 

Mac, without a word, took 
one stride forward, gathered in 
his hand the breast of the 
Babu’s thin jacket, slammed 
him back into the ticket-office, 
and turned the key. A sound 
of gabbling came from behind 
the locked door. Mac ignored 
it. Pocketing the key he 
walked across to the trees 
where Ned lay in the shade. 
Ned’s eyes were sunk with 
fever, his arm a _ throbbing 
torment, but at Mac’s story he 
could not suppress a chuckle. 
“Don’t make me laugh, Mac; 
it hurts. Praying to all his 
gods, was he? That’ll keep 
him busy. There are at least 
three million gods in the Hindu 


Pantheon.”’ 


The English guard of the 
goods train was helpful and 
sympathetic. Having made 
Ned as comfortable as possible 
in the brake-van he got the 
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key from Mac and released the 
scared and now wholly subdued 
Babu. 


Walking up and down the 
waiting-room of Nairobi’s hos- 
pital Mac awaited the doctor’s 
report. 

‘“‘ He’ll do,’”’ the doctor said, 
“but you were right to bring 
him in. We shall save his arm. 
Live! of course he’ll live. 
Thanks to you the wounds are 
as clean as can be expected. 
Don’t you worry.” 

Mac heaved a sigh of relief. 
The strain of the last days 
had been considerable. 

Ten days later he sat by 
Ned’s bedside. Ned was cheer- 
ful, convalescent, and clamor- 
ous for news. All was well on 
the farm, Mac told him. The 
sheep had arrived safely ; 
Ruweru was surprised and very 
grateful for the heifer Ned had 
given him. And Cowie had 
come in with their mule the 
day before. 

“By the way, Mac,” Ned 
said, “‘ I’ve seen the D.C. He 
got our report and came here 
yesterday ... very civil and 
friendly. Not a bad lad, that: 
and he’s learning fast. Still a 
bit pompous though. ‘ We 
may regard,’ he says, ‘the 
incident as closed.’ ’’ Ned gave 
a very fair imitation of the 
Oxford manner. ‘ My having 
a wing down helped perhaps.” 
Ned lifted his bandaged arm. 
‘‘ Now I wonder, Mac, if those 
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were the very same lions that 


originally 
cows ? ” 

“Can’t tell; quite likely 
though,” said Mac. “T had 
their skulls brought in; the 
skins were past saving.” 

““Good,”” said Ned, “ we'll 
hang them high as Haman in 
the hall!” 

‘“‘Mac,”’ he went on, “I’ve 
been thinking, lying here 
making plans, you know. We 
will take up that dry 10,000 
acres below us that we have 
always hankered after. They 
will make our farm the finest 
sheep-run in Africa. We can 
stock it easily, now we know 
how. Buy cattle cheap in the 
Borana country and run them 
down to the Masai by our 
secret road—the Road of the 
Rain, Mac! ... What’s that? 
Agin the law. Blast the law! 
Don’t be so law-abiding. We 
will buy more Merino rams, 
grade up all our stock, and in 
a few years time we shall be 
aS bloated squatters as ever 
came out of Australia.” 

“‘Unhun,” said Mac. He 
pronounced this cryptic word 
like the French masculine in- 
definite article twice repeated 
but with the second syllable 
aspirated. 

Ned lay back and laughed 
at him. “It’s a grand old 
Scotch word—unhun,”’ he said, 
“but whether it means yes or 
no or is indicative of either joy 
or sorrow, I shall never know.” 


stampeded _ our 
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AN OLD SALT’S YARN. 


On the 22nd February 1871, 
H.M.S. Megera set out from 
Sheerness for Australia, carry- 
ing stores for the ships on the 
Australian Station and drafts 
of men for the crews of the 
ships on that station. 

On the 19th June 1871, her 
captain put her on the bar 
guarding the Island of St Paul 
in the South Indian Ocean to 
prevent her from sinking with 
all her complement. She re- 
mained there until terrific seas 
finally broke her up on the 3rd 
September, and her crew and 
supernumeraries subsisted on 
the island for eighty days until 
relieved and rescued. 

There was a great outcry 
about the loss of another of 
Her Majesty’s ships so soon 
after the disasters to the Cap- 
tain and the London, and as she 
was one of the first iron ships 
to be built and commissioned, 
the ordinary anxiety was 
sharpened by doubts whether 
iron was really a suitable 
material for ships. 

The usual Court-Martial was, 
of course, held, but the tension 
was so great and the revelations 
so startling that this was fol- 
lowed by a Royal Commission 
“to enquire and report upon 
the state and condition of our 
late Ship Megewra when selected 


for her recent voyage to Aus-. 


tralia, the circumstances under 
which she was despatched from 
this country, the extent and 
cause of the leak subsequently 


discovered in the Ship, and of 
any other defects in the Ship’s 
Hull at the time when she was 
beached at St Paul’s; also, 
so far as may be deemed ex- 
pedient, the general official 
history of the ship previous 
to her said voyage, and her 
classification at successive 
dates.’’ 

The results of this inquiry 
will be found in the 790 pages 
of Vol. XV. of the Parlia- 
mentary Papers of 1872. It 
revealed almost incredible dis- 
regard for the lives and 
wellbeing of those aboard, 
and recommended wholesale 
censures. It did not, however, 
deal at all with the events 
subsequent to the beaching of 
the Megera on the 19th June 
1871, and has nothing to say 
about the extraordinary con- 
ditions and perils under which 
the crew got ashore and re- 
mained on the island until 
5th September 1871. 

A vessel of 1391 tons only, 
and built in 1839, the Megera 
was so choked with stores for 
other ships and crowded with 
men that after putting to sea 
from Sheerness on the 22nd 
February she had to be put 
back into Queenstown and 
lightened, and, when she finally 
sailed on the 14th March, she 
carried a nominal crew of 166 
borne on the books of the 
Pembroke, a depédt ship of 
Sheerness, and 175 super- 
numeraries bound for service 
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on the Rosario and the Blanche 
on the Australian Station—a 
total of 341 souls, as well as 
220 tons of stores. Moreover, 
she had not been properly 
overhauled for seven years, 
although there had been re- 
peated reports that her bottom 
was ‘ very thin.’ 

She was, in fact, a floating 
grave, and the circumstances 
and conditions aboard her from 
the time when she first sprung 
a leak on the 7th June until 
she was piled up on the Island 
of St Paul must have been 
worthy the pen of a Defoe. 

Although there was no Defoe 
on board, there was, by a 
fortunate chance, a _  ship’s 
painter, Charles Hart by name, 
and Charles Hart, in his 
letters and diaries to his 
mother and brother, has left 
behind a vivid picture of the 
events leading up to the wreck 
and of the conditions under 
which the crew were landed, of 
the perils and hardships they 
surmounted, and of their 
eventual rescue. 

Charles Hart, as will be seen 
by his narrative, was a man of 
courage and honesty, and a 
not inconsiderable scribe. In 
fact, he came of a scribbling 
family. His mother and his 
brothers and sisters habitually 
wrote each other letters of a 
quite amazing length and live- 
liness, and Charles was not in 
any way outdone by them. As 
a boy he sustained a terrible 
fall by walking out of an upper 
window in his sleep, but he 
recovered from this and ran 
away to sea from his home in 


Boxford, Suffolk. For the rest, 
his letters will convey him. 

This is one he wrote to hig 
brother and sister :— 


‘*H.M.S. Megera, 
QUEENSTOWN, 
March 12, 1871, 
‘“‘ DEAR BROTHER AND SISTER,— 

Mother tells me in a letter I 
got from her this morning that 
she have acquainted you with 
the fact of my again leaving 
England for, I hope, the last 
time. I dare say that you are 
aware that I have not got a 
great while longer to serve and 
had been in hopes to have been 
able to have finished that at 
home or at least on a home 
station but such was not to be, 
so here I am knocking my old 
ribs against salt water in this 
old tub—for I can assure you 
she is nothing better. 

Well I hope we shall have a 
safe passage—a pleasant one 
I am sure we cannot expect or 
look for. Only think of us 
rounding the Cape in mid- 
winter up to our ancles in 
water on the mess deck, for 
although they have made 
sundry good alterations they 
have not made her weather 
proof or nearly so, I can tell 
you. But one good thing— 
after we leave Madeira we shall 
have fine and warm weather 
till we get to the Cape and, 
after that, trust to Providence. 
I shall be heartily glad when I 
arrive on board my own ship 
which we expect to join in 
Sydney where she have just 
arrived from Auckland. My 
commission do not commence 
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till I arrive on board of her for 
all the time I am on board this 
one I am only a supernumerary 
taking passage. We expect to 
pe about five months before 
we arrive in Sydney so if you 
should write you can direct to 
me 
‘Charles Hart, 
Painter, 
H.M.S. Megera, 


Cape of Good Hope 
or elsewhere.’ 


Of course, when we get on 
poard of our own ship it will 
be ‘H.M.S. Blanche, Sydney, 
Australia ’ instead of ‘ Megera’ 
but that will be some time first 
and I shall hardly be on board 
before it will be time for me to 
come home again. 

We have been laying here in 
Queenstown now ever since 
the 1st of March but expect to 
go to-morrow, but I have been 
in my hammock nearly all the 
time with my old complaint, 
Billious and rheumatic fever, 
but I thank God, I am pretty 
well all right again. I have 
been out of my hammock 
neatly all day to-day, that’s 
a very good sign. 

[The rest of the letter is 
purely personal. ] 

Your loving 
CHARLES Hart.” 


brother, 


This letter was written after 
the Megewra had put back into 
Queenstown, but it will be 
observed that there is no refer- 
ence to this. There is, however, 
a reference to it in a letter 
which Charles wrote to his 
mother on the 5th March, and 
there is also touching evidence 
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of his care for his mother in the 
references to what I can only 
regard as a purely imaginary 
decision to go to Australia by 
way of the Suez Canal. 

Here it is :— 


H.M.S. Megera, 
March 5th, 1871. 
‘“* DEAREST MOTHER,— _ 

I daresay you are anxiously 
looking for a letter from your 
sailor boy. I have been also 
looking for one but did not get 
one. Well you know I told 
you about the ship and am 
glad I did for there have got 
into the papers such exag- 
gerated accounts of our position 
it is perfectly too bad. Now, 
dear Mother, don’t you go 
fretting and tearing about me 
for there is not half so much 
danger as the papers would 
make you and other people 
believe. Certainly when we 
came in here she was in a very 
bad condition but the chief of 
it was overloading and want of 
properly caulking and stowing 
the extra cargo we had taken 
in, but, dear Mother, I told you 
we expected to have every- 
thing done for our comfort 
when the Admiral came on 
board. Well, he came on board 
yesterday forenoon and we do 
not know for certain whether 
we are going straight away or 
whether we are coming to 
England to hold a Survey for 
there are a great many for and 
against such a proceeding but 
the Admiral have taken upon 
himself to remedy some of the 
evils by taking about 170 tons 
of the cargo and caulking all 
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the ports to keep the seas out 
of the mess deck and I can 
tell you it will make it a great 
deal more comfortable and then 
again by taking out all the 
cargo intended for Ascension 
and the Cape of Good Hope, as 
we are not going to take any- 
thing to these two places we 
shall go the other route, thaf is 
through the Suez Canal, and 
instead of making a passage 
of 8,000 miles to the Cape and 
another 8,000 to Sydney we 
shall have about 4,000 to Suez 
and 6,000 from Suez to Sydney 
and a fair wind to be depended 
on nearly all the way, but if 
we had gone the other way by 
Ascension and the Cape we 
should have a head wind from 
there to the Cape and then have 
to weather the Cape in Mid- 
winter the worst time of the 
year, so whether we come to 
England or not there is not a 
more immediate danger to us 
than to any other ship bound on 
the same voyage .... so now 
dear Mother I must say good 
night and God bless you is the 
earnest hope of your ever 
loving son CHARLEY. 


P.S.—I wish I could sell my 
earache for I have not had a 
moment’s ease since Wednes- 
day morning. I am afraid it 
is Rheumatism but, if it is, the 
sooner we get into the tropics 
the better for then it will be 
sweated out of me, for this will 
be a woful hot passage till we 
get to the Falklands.” 


This final reference to the 
Falklands is a little mystifying, 
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but it seems to expose the 
tender deception of the refer. 
ences to Suez. A boat going 
via Suez could not coneeiy. 
ably get anywhere near the 
Falklands. 

The next news is from %} 
Paul’s Island in the Indian 
Ocean, dated 19th July 1871, 
and the letter is so graphic that, 
in spite of its length, I propose 
to give it as it is without cut 
or gloss. 


“ DEAR BROTHER,— 

You have I daresay seen the 
newspapers and seen the dif- 
ferent opinions concerning our 
ship whether she was in a fit 
state to be sent on so long a 
trip as the one on which she 
started. I can tell you one 
thing which was true that was 
said about her and that was 
that this should be her last 
cruise and so it have come to 
pass for her bottom have con- 
pletely dropped out of her as 
was predicted by the men when 
she was last overhauled in dry 
dock, but through the power of 
the Almighty there was no one 
lost. We all got safely on 
shore. 

Now I daresay you would 
like to hear how we came to be 
in this predicament. Well you 
must know no ship in the world 
ever had a better journey than 
we have had from the time of 
leaving Queenstown on the 
15th March till the night of 
the 15th June when our troubles 
began. We called at Madeira, 
St Vincent and Ascension; 
from there to the Cape in 45 
days. We laid 12 days at the 
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Cape. On Sunday morning at 
daylight we got under weigh 
with a fine fair wind which we 
carried with us until the 12th 
June when about 1,000 miles 
to windward of this island, 
laying a strait course for Syd- 
ney. God knows what put it 
into the Captain’s head to 
come this way for there is not 
one man of war out of twenty 
that ever comes this way, but 
all I can say is if he had gone 
the proper route we should all 
and every one of us have 
shared the same fate as the 
unfortunate Captain for we 
should not have had a place 
like this to have run to. 

Well, on the night of the 
12th June at evening quarters 
there seemed to be a storm 
brewing. We double-reefed the 
topsails and reefed the foresail 
and were going before the 
wind, rolling like an egg in a 
tub of water. The watch was 
singing on the upper deck. It 
was very dark. It appeared 
the Butcher went on to the 
Forecastle and as he was coming 
down again the ship gave a 
heavy lurch and pitched him 
clean overboard. We _ were 
going about 12 knots. No one 
saw him go although he had 
only just been talking to the 
Messman. The moment before 
the man that was on the look- 
out fancied he heard a splash in 
the water but was not sure; 
said there was something either 
fell or was thrown overboard 
but could not distinguish what 
it was. Well, about quarter 
of an hour after it being about 
11 o’clock the Messman having 


forgotten to tell the Butcher 
to kill a sheep in the morning 
went to rouse him up when he 
could not be found. Nor have 
he been heard of since so it 
was put down that it was him 
that had fell overboard. Had 
the man on the look-out been 
certain it was a man went 
overboard he might have been 
saved then but after he was 
missed nearly ? of an hour had 
gone by and it was no use to 
try then even if we had been 
sure it was him, and from that 
night on ill luck began for it 
came on nearly a hurricane. 
First our topsail halyards car- 
ried away and in the middle 
watch we sprung a leak in the 
stoke-hole under the boilers. 
At first we did not think much 
of it for the watch of stokers 
were turned up to pump ship 
out as she was on an even keel 
running before the wind, but 
in the morning watch they 
found the leak had gained at 
least 7 inches on the pumps. 
They (were) forced to have, 
first part, and then the whole 
of the watch at the pumps, but 
still the water gained on them. 
You will say it was something 
when I tell you that the watch 
and stokers were in } hour 
spells and two 9 inch and one 
12 inch pump going and men 
down in the stoke hold baling 
the water into large jean 
buckets and hoisting them on 
deck and starting them over- 
board but still it gained from 
12 to 22 inches in the well and 
we 1,000 miles from land and 
we all knew that if she was to 
sink we could not, if we would, 
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have taken to the boats for we 
did not carry boat accommo- 
dation for more than one half 
of the men on board, and even 
if we had, no boats could have 
lived in the sea we had that 
night. 

Next day it was almost im- 
possible to stand to the pumps. 
They called ‘ all hands man the 
pumps’ and we were baling 
with the iron fire buckets at 
the rate of 43 ton a watch and 
all to no good, we could not 
get it under, we could only 
keep it as it was. Then they 
found another mistake. They 
could only use the steam pump 
when the engines were propel- 
ling the ship through the water 
and that would not have so 
much mattered had there not 
been so much wind right after 
us for the engines would not 
propel the ship as fast as the 
wind and consequently if the 
weigh of the ship was stopped 
she would not clear one sea 
before another one was on the 
top of us, and then—to share 
the fate of the London ! 

Well, we all stuck to the 
pumps. No one went to sleep 
or undressed. Having now 
been 48 hours at it the men 
were getting quite fagged and 
tired. Certainly the Captain 
did all he could. He spliced 
the main brace and served out 
an extra allowance of spirits to 
the men after each watch. 
You may (be) sure he would 
not give the order to get up 
steam thinking the weather 
would moderate and during 
this time they had managed to 
get to the leak. It was situ- 
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ated in a most dangerous place, 
right against the keel and under 
the girder that supported the 
main-mast. They could only 
get at it by cutting a hole 
through one of the iron bunker 
beams, so that a man could 
get his arm through. Well, 
the blacksmith made a plate 
to cover the hole which was 
big enough for him to get his 
hand through. It was to be 
fastened with a cramp screw 
but when they came to put on 
the cramp it was found that 
the whole plate was loosened 
from the girders so that in 
screwing up the cramp they 
were forcing the whole plate 
out. The plate round the hole 
was not thicker than common 
tin for they could break it off 
with their fingers. In fact, 
they first put in a wooden plug 
with their fingers and it went 
clean through making the hole 
nearly as large again, but luck- 
ily the plate was ready, and 
pieces of India Rubber and 
grease having been got ready 
the plate was put on and we 
managed to get the water 
reduced. Then the Captain 
altered our course for St Paul, 
distant 760 miles so that when 
we got there the diver could 
go down and put a plate 
outside as well as inside and 
so screw both together. We 
none of us thought things were 
near so bad as they were. 
Then for one day and night 
the leak stopped so far that the 
steam pumps could hold their 
own and we then had a spell 
off, after being on the pumps 
without intermission for 58 
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hours, for though we worked 
watch and watch, the men not 
on the pumps were on deck 
trimming sail and others were 
making a large thrumb mat 
out of our quarter deck awning 
and yarns to lash under the 
bottom a8 soon as we got into 
St Pauls. 

_ This went on until the night 
of the 16th and that was a 
most fearful night. There were 
a great many in the ship who 
never expected to see day 
come, for it was blowing very 
very heavy and we did not 
know but that an extra flap 
of the sails or the strain on the 
main mast might not force 
that mast clean through the 
bottom, for we nearly all knew, 
by this time, what a very small 
chance we stood of reaching 
Sydney. 

We were then about 2,500 
miles from Sydney and when 
the leak stopped the Captain 
shifted our course again and 
proposed to run straight there 
but, half an hour after he did 
80, the wind had come up and 
there was reported 12 inches of 
water in the well and not all 
hands at the pumps could keep 
the leak from gaining and the 
sea and the storm had got up 
and went on getting worse all 
night and the next day. Well, 
at last the Captain was forced 
to get steam up to use the 
steam pumps discharging 2 tons 
in 3 minutes but with that and 
all the hand pumps we only 
held our own. We were nearly 
done up. I can positively say 
I never spent such a time in 
my life and I never wish for 
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the same again. About 4 
o’clock in the afternoon the 
Master said we were about 70 
miles to windward of this 
island as near as he could say 
and he thought it possible we 
might be nearer, and by going 
full power of steam we might 
make the island before mid- 
night. Well, it set in dark 
rather early and a very severe 
thunderstorm set in, a sure 
sign we were near ‘ high’ land 
somewhere, which made our 
navigating lieutenants examine 
the charts and their reckoning, 
but of course we could know 
nothing of what they thought 
of it, but at 10 o’clock the 
hands were turned up to put 
the ship about (now that means 
to exactly turn round and go 
back again the way we had 
been coming all day). We all 
knew what that meant! The 
master did not know or could 
not make sure of his reckoning 
by the Log, as he had not been 
able to take the sun all day, 
but he told the Quartermaster 
that according to his reckoning 
we ought to be about 25 miles 
from it, but we none of us 
knew what sort of a place we 
were coming to or we should 
have been, if possible, more 
uneasy than we were. Of 
course, when he put the ship 
about he did not intend to 
run, for we were running before 
the wind before that, and after- 
wards we were hove to, that is, 
we were laying at the mercy of 
the wind and waves for the 
rest of the night and it was so 
dark you could not see a man 
standing next to you. Every 
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now and again a flash of light- 
ning would light up everything 
like broad day, the sea moun- 
tains high. It was nearly 
impossible for a man to keep 
his legs for the wind came in 
such puffs as to nearly knock 
you down. We were lying to 
under double-reefed foresail and 
storm stay-sail and the men 
pumping with all their might. 
As soon as daylight came in 
then we had drifted a great 
deal more or we were nearer 
the Island than was expected 
for we could almost throw a 
biscuit to the shore on our 
starboard quarter. But for 
the merciful providence of God 
we must have been lost. We 
could not have been more than 
100 yards from it when we 
passed by it and it rose straight 
out of the water (with the sea 
dashing against it) to nearly 
1,000 feet high. 

Well, we clapped on all steam 
and got round to the lee side of 
the Island and found, as we 
thought, a place where we could 
anchor. We ran as close in- 
shore as we could and a boat 
went on shore to sound the bar, 
for there was one with the 
sea breaking over it, and there 
seemed to be a passage for the 
ship into a fine-looking bay 
inside the bar. I can tell you 
it was hailed with delight by 
all although the place itself 
did not look very promising. 
Well, we found there was only 
about 11 feet at High Water on 
the top so of course we could 
not get inside. 

We dropped anchor outside 
and had to keep steam up for 


we could not make sure of the 
wind coming down off the top 
of the mountains, for we had 
the full swell of the Indian 
Ocean driving us on to the 
shore and the wind driving on 
to the rocks astern and only 
one cable length ahead or astern 
without being on the rocks. 
There was no beach but about 
30 fathoms of water close along- 
side the rocks. As soon as he 
was ready the diver went down 
to find the hole in the bottom. 
When he came up he told the 
Captain that one part of her 
bottom was as bad as the rest. 
In tapping it with his hammer 
he could dent it anywhere and 
he eventually brought up a 
piece that was as thin as an 
old worn sixpence. Well, the 
blacksmith was set to make 
two plates one for the inside 
and one for the outside so that 
by having a screw bolt on the 
outside one they could screw 
the two together with india 
plates between them, but it 
was not to be, for on Saturday 
morning the swell set in and 
our anchor carried away. It 
was about 10 o’clock, and, of 
course, we had to let go an- 
other, and we had barely 
sighted the other and found 
both flukes gone when, snap, 
crack, screech, goes the com- 
pressor, and there we lay or 
rather there we swung, about 
70 yards from the rocks, 
another anchor gone—that was 
two anchors in about 5 hours. 
Well, you must know that 
@ man-of-war only carries four. 
Two are always ready and two 
are spare and are called sheet 
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anchors and are carried in the 
waist of the ship so that if one 
of the Bower anchors are lost 
the next shackle or length of 
cable is bent on and they are 
ready for use. Then, of course, 
it was hurry and drive. Bend a 
sheet cable and let it go and get 
up the other. But the cable 
came in. The anchor was 
minus; gone altogether: still 
blowing a hurricane, nearly. 
We were afraid to go to sea. 

About 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon the wind went down and 
the sea rose but the anchor 
held on, so we lay for the night, 
and in the middle watch she 
dragged that one so much that 
we had to keep steaming to 
hold our ground. 

Sunday morning broke fine, 
no wind and the sea like a 
piece of glass. The first thing, 
of course, was the Diver to go 
down. He was going over the 
side with the plate to screw on 
to the leak when he acciden- 
tally let it out of his hand and 
it was lost. However he went 
down to see how the hole in 
her bottom looked on the out- 
side. In about a } of an hour 
he came up and made his report 
to the Captain. Of course we 
were all waiting as anxious as 
him and crowded round to hear 
what he could say but he was 
taken into the Cabin and the 
Captain and all the officers of 
any note went down into the 
engine room and stoke hole, 
sent for the Engineer and 
Carpenter and had a thorough 
Overhaul inside as they could 
not look outside. They were 
down about 4 an hour and 
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when they came up the Bell 
went for Church. The Captain 
read prayers and then he told 
us what was really the matter. 
In his own words he said :— 

‘Men I am sorry to tell you 
our cruise has come to an end 
for I and the remainder of the 
officers have examined the leak 
and we find the bottom of the 
ship actually dropping out, so 
much so that it is perfectly 
miraculous how we reached 
thus far. Four of the main 
girders in the midship part of 
the ship, right under the main 
mast and engines are rusted to 
that degree that the rivets that 
held the plates on the bottom 
are entirely gone and the plates 
themselves displaced in some 
instances a8 much as 6 inches, 
that is dropped down and but 
that the inside is a mass of 
concrete she could not have 
been watertight all along her 
keel, for she not only leaks at 
the hole which is about 3 feet 
from the heel of the mainmast 
and about 4 inches by 3 in size 
and in shape like this (2. It 
appears to have been a blister 
of rust broke off for the edge 
of the hole was quite sharp and 
jagged and when the diver went 
down to sound the plate round 
the leak with a hammer, he 
actually dented the plate so 
that each stroke of his hammer 
on the outside was visible on 
the inside.’ 

Well, after he had explained 
to us the state of the ship he 
told us he had come to the 
decision to go no further but 
to land all the provisions he 
could, and, as there was no 
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springs of water on the Island, 
he would try to land the con- 
denser so that we could make 
our own water. He wanted us 
to work with a will, but who 
would not, to get out of a ship 
the same as we were in? He 
told us he would have perfect 
discipline and that he should 
be more strict than he was on 
board and then he gave the 
order: ‘Starboard watch man 
the pumps, and Port Watch, 
out boats and land the sick 
and provisions.’ 

Then you should have heard 
the cheer that rose from 345 
men and boys. I do not think 
there was one on board but 
joined in the wish that she 
would hold on by her anchor 
till we had got all the provisions 
and us on shore. The Captain 
explained to us that possibly 
(we might) be on the Island 
5 or 6 months before we could 
be relieved, possibly more, and 
80 it were requisite for us to 
make the best of what pro- 
visions we had which, when 
they came to be examined, 
amounted to just 1 month’s 
full provisions, for all hands. 
Well, anything was better than 
to proceed on the ship. 

The Island, we found, be- 
longs to the French. It is 
about 6 miles long and 1} miles 
across. The place where we 
anchored is the only accessible 
place for a boat to land. When 
you have crossed the bar you 
are in what looks like a large 
basin for the rocks run up 
nearly perpendicular for 800 ft. 

I must now tell you how we 
got on shore. We had all the 
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provisions on shore before § 
o’clock that evening, the sick 
were landed and we were work- 
ing getting sails on shore to 
make tents to live in. We were 
working till nearly 10 o’clock 
at night, one watch at the 
pumps and the other on deck, 
when the Captain called the 
watch to turn in for an hour 
or two’s sleep. But it was not 
to be for about 12 o’clock it 
came on to blow (and I can tell 
you it can do so here) and the 
ship began to bump. About 
4 o’clock away goes the cable. 
It snapped just like a piece of 
thread and there we were 
again. It would not do to let 
go the only hold we had so 
there was nothing for it but to 
keep steaming off and on and 
at last it got so bad we couldn’t 
do that. We could do but two 
things. That was to run her 
at the bar high and dry or go 
out to sea, which we none of us 
cared about for the Captain 
dare not put any sail on the 
ship for fear of being taken 
aback. At last, it being high 
water at 10 o’clock he decided 
to run her up. 

Thereupon we got ready to go 
on the bar. Having piped to 
dinner we were then outside 
what we called the Nine Pin 
Rock, and then we were nearly 
done for, for just at the 
moment when we wanted her 
to do her best the ship wouldn’t 
come round to head the bar. 
The wind was blowing nearly 
a hurricane right on to the land 
and although we were steaming 
full power we could not make 
headway and just when the 
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tide was at the highest the 
wind and tide caught her on 
the broadside and swept her 
podily close to the rocks. By 
a miracle we were saved for if 
we had once touched them not 
a man of us had been left for 
there was no place for a man, 
or anything else, to stand and 
the rollers were breaking as 
high as our masthead and the 
spray washing all over us. 
However, we managed to get 
the storm stay-sail set which 
brought her head round and 
we made for the bar direct. 

She was run ashore with 
Royal yards across. This shows 
the Captain must have known 
more about the bottom than 
anyone else. All hands laid 
right aft and he steamed full 
power and drove her as far on 
to the bar as it was possible for 
her to go and as she touched 
it was lucky we had all the 
provisions ashore and things 
of any consequence above deck, 
for as she touched the rocks 
on the bar you could hear her 
bottom give way. 

As it turned out the Royal 
yards were more a support than 
anything else as they helped 
to keep the ship upright when 
she beached, but, if they had 
given way, you can guess the 
result with near 300 men all 
on the upper deck for if one 
had gone all would have done 
the same. 

It seemed very strange that 
although it was as I said blow- 
ing nearly a hurricane, no 
sooner had we touched the bar 
than the wind dropped and 
five minutes after there was not 
VOL. CCXXXVII.—NO, MCCCOXXXV. 
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a breath out of the heaven and 
the rain came down in torrents 
and everyone was wet through 
before we could look round. 
We were about 50 yards from 
the bar and once a boat got 
over it was all smooth water 
but I can tell you that 50 yards 
was something to dread. The 
waves came in mountains high 
till they reached shallow water 
and then, the rocks stopping 
the bottom, the top of the wave 
formed a curve till it broke 
and carried everything before 
it. We were at it till 12 o’clock 
handing out gear for tents and 
so on. I helped the cooper 
fill up beakers and casks with 
the water we had in the ship 
and fit bungs to them, till the 
water came over and covered 
the tanks and, of course, the 
remainder was all spoilt. Then 
them that felt inclined to turn 
in did so. For my part I had 
no faith in the ship for she was 
jumping about too much for 
me. You would hear a creak- 
ing and groaning, a beam 
cracking now and then, and 
then a bigger roller than com- 
mon would catch her under the 
stern and bodily lift her up 
and down she would come; 
you could fancy she must 
break in half. We had aill 
the boats and a large raft in 
case of a break-up but I am 
afraid if it had come to that 
we should have had but a poor 
chance. But at last daylight 
came and with it came hope 
again. 

We had orders to have every- 
thing in readiness by 5 o’clock 
in the evening, such as clothes 
2a2 
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and bedding and after tea we 
landed but there hadn’t been 
time enough to get house- 
room for all, so some of us had 
to bunk down anywhere. I 
had been helping the black- 
smith and plumber putting 
up the ship’s coppers and 
cooking range all the evening 
and when the ist Lieutenant 
Mr Evans went the rounds he 
asked whether we had any 
place to sleep in for, he told us, 
if we had not, he had a tent 
for himself and we might come 
and sleep there with him, but 
we did not, for there was plenty 
of canvas kicking about and 
we rolled ourselves in that and 
lay till morning. 

But now that we had got so 
far you must not think it is 
all pleasure on shore for I can 
tell you it is not. When you 
come to think of it a lot of 
men being on shore and likely 
to stay there for, at the least, 
3 months and maybe 6 before 
we can communicate with any 
ship, for although we may be 
put down as missing in Aus- 
tralia it is a great chance if 
they send here to look for us 
for we are nearly 1,000 miles 
out of course and they are not 
likely to think of us being 
here. They will naturally think 
we kept a straight course and 
foundered at sea. Our only 
chance is some merchant ship 
passing by or a whaler putting 
in here. We have already sent 
any amount of messages in the 
shape of beakers and bottles 
and buoys and hope we have 
succeeded but we have only 
one month’s full provisions so 
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that it would not do for us to 
eat them all at once. 

The Captain has ordered that 
one month’s provisions is to 
last as long a8 we may be here 
so that both officers and men 
are living exactly 5 upon 1— 
that is to say 5 men are living 
on what, if we were on board 
ship fully provisioned, 1 man 
would get in a day. That 
would be 1} lbs. of bread, } oz. 
tea, $ 0z. cocoa, 1$ oz. sugar, 
1 Ib. meat, 9 oz. flour and pease 
alternately every other day. 
So you can see how much we 
get and that we shall not get 
very fat on that. And then 
again very little water, for the 
ship filled so fast we could not 
get the condenser out of her, 
and there is nothing but rain 
water on the whole island and 
that, in the summer months, I 
do not suppose we should get, 
but this happens to be the 
rainy season and we can get 
about 80 gallons a day and then 
have to wait till there is some 
drained out of the earth for 
the only place is a hollow right 
on the highest part of the moun- 
tain and the men have to carry 
it in beakers to the edge and 
pour it down to us 860 feet 
through a canvas hose. There 
are nearly perpendicular rocks 
where we have got our tents. 
They are quite close down to 
the water and where they 
stand is the only habitable 
part that we can find without 
going to the top and _ that, 
altogether, you could put into 
your garden. 

The tent I am writing this 
letter in we have had to dig 
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out of the rocks so that it is 
more a cave than a tent, but 
if we live to get home I daresay 
you will get some idea of it 
for among the officers there are 
some that made drawings of 
the place as it was and is now 
for future photographs. I think 
it very healthy. We can go 
about } mile from our tent on 
the (shore) to the water and 
if it is low there are sulphurous 
springs of water boil out of 
the rocks so hot that it will 
cook a small fish. The whole 
island is nothing but a sleeping 
voleano for, if you displace a 
stone, steam and smoke comes 
out of it and all the rocks are 
nothing but cinders and where 
the earth is bare it looks like 
red brick earth. On one side, 
the mountain have got fine 
turf growing on the side, which 
we have to use for cooking 
with the wood that floats in 
to the bay from the wreck. I 
am happy to say we can catch 
plenty of the finny tribe in the 
shape of bream and crawfish. 
If it was not for that we could 
not get on at all for we should 
hardly have enough to keep us 
alive, but fish, cook them how 
you may, are @ very poor 
thing to eat without either 
bread or vegetables. We only 
saved 70 tons of (? coals) for 
that is all under water. Nearly 
everything else in the shape of 
stores we have got on shore. 
One hand of the mess goes out 
at 5, and as they are nearly all 
night-watech men in my mess 


but myself, I go very often. 


and am very successful with 
the line but at crawfish catch- 
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ing nearly the smallest boy on 
the Island could beat me for 
they would go down among 
the rocks and in } hour fetch 
in a8 many as 30 while I would 
be nearly all day catching half 
a dozen; but with the line 
and hook I have frequently 
brought in as much as 50 lb. 
of bream and salmon from 5 
till 8 in the morning. We fall 
in and muster at 4 past 8 to 
prayers and then get to work 
at 9 and keep on till } to 4 in 
the evening, when our time is 
our own to go fishing or hunt- 
ing for vegetables. After a 
little while we found by climb- 
ing to the top of the rocks we 
could get wild plantain which 
we call Star plant. The doctors, 
having passed their opinion 
on it, said it was good boiled 
so some of us tried it and after 
that we have seldom been 
without it. When boiled in 
salt water it is very tough, but 
very nice with fresh. Then 
some of us take the trouble 
to go out on the rocks at low 
water and gather a weed which 
is called Sea Lily which when 
boiled has something the taste 
of black currant. It is very 
sweet. Then we found out that 
Dandylion are good to eat 
either as a salad or cooked for 
cabbage but it was a break- 
neck job to get them. They 
were sure to be found on the 
face of a rock. The way we 
get the finest of them we take 
a piece of rope 3 or 4 of us and 
when we come to a place where 
there is a good lot one of us 
makes @ bowline and gets in 
and the others lower him over 
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the cliff and what we gather is 
put in a bag he has slung over 
his shoulder. So we ramble 
from one place to another till 
the bag is full. Still, there was 
one thing we wanted, for many 
a time I have come in from 
fishing that hungry and there 
had been fried fish for break- 
fast and when we have got up 
from it the remains of our 
4 oz. of bread could be easily 
put in a thimble. Then, of 
course, we have to go without 
bread till 7 o’clock next morn- 
ing. For a makeshift, as we 
only get preserved potatoes 
twice a week, we eat cold boiled 
fish. There is a store but it is 
only for the officers. They can 
get sweet biscuits, beer, wine 
and spirits, sardines, preserved 
meat, and jam but the likes of 
us are not allowed to go near. 
I consider it a shame for they 
are not nearly as badly off as 
we are for they can purchase 
a 2 Ib. cannister of biscuits 
every third day and as they 
have several casks of flour they 
have their pudding days twice 
a week as if on board. I have 
many a time done a job for an 
officer and when he has offered 
me a glass of grog for payment 
told him a handful of bread or 
a fish hook would serve me 
better than all the grog. Some 
times I get one biscuit in place 
of the grog and sometimes I’d 
get a plate full of cold boiled 
rice or preserved potatoes that 
had come off their mess table. 
We are always glad of anything. 

Then again some of us go 
marooning up the mountains. 
We watch where about the 
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goats are at sunset and then 
when it gets dark away we 
start, and chance breaking our 
necks, for a walk round the 
top of the bay perhaps 5 miles, 
You will say why do we take 
that trouble. Well, only we 
might by chance get a young 
goat which would go into the 
kettle. I suppose there are 
about 50 goats in all on the 
Island but they are very shy 
and hard to come at. The 
officers make up _ shooting 
parties but we don’t know the 
results. 

We expect that when the 
wind sets in from the South 
East and the rollers set in, the 
ship will break very fast for 
the sea very often now breaks 
clean over her so that we can- 
not very often get on board 
although we only lay about 
20 yards from the reef because 
the bar is only about 40 yards 
from one point to the other 
and, at low water, a man can 
walk across. The bay is formed, 
I should say, by an eruption, 
for the rocks at the entrance 
seem as if they had fallen down 
on one side and formed the 
bar, for the bay is as round as 
@ cup and the rocks run up 
nearly perpendicular except on 
one side. We always keep a 
flag hoisted on the top of the 
hill upside down and until last 
Sunday although we have 
sighted a good many ships go 
past, none have seen us. We 
have sent a great many meés- 
sages to sea in the form of spars, 
beakers and bottles but of no 
avail. But last Sunday as we 
were going to have some hot 
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water which is called tea, a 
shout was heard, a sail in the 
Northward and Westward! 
Then another, she had an- 
swered our signal by clewing 
the top-gallant sails and Royals 
and standing direct for us. 

Well, the Lifeboat which we 
keep always ready in case of 
a ship coming in sight was 
manned in a very few minutes. 
An officer went out to meet 
her and fetch her in if he could. 
She proved to be a Dutch ship 
bound to Java Heads, about 
2,000 miles from here. She had 
been taking troops somewhere 
and was returning in ballast 
trim, a beautiful chance for us 
for the Captain said he could 
take any number of men under 
300, if we could give him pro- 
visions and water, which we 
could have done, for as soon 
as the boat came in, the con- 
denser, which the engineer has 
made out of a large water tank 
was set to work, and as we had 
300 casks of lime on board 
which have been all brought on 
shore, that was all emptied at 
once out of the casks and as 
fast as possible filled up with 
condensed water and brought 
down ready for sending on 
board in the morning. 

So by the time the boat got 
on shore it was dark. We all 
thought that the ship being 
light would have laid all night 
off and on as she could not 
anchor, and run in (in) the 
morning but in the Middle 
Watch it came on to blow and 
from that time to this, which is 
Friday, not a sign of that ship 
or any other have we seen, 
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nor can we tell where she have 
gone to. We only hope that if 
the wind kept her from making 
the island the next day that 
she has proceeded either to 
King George’s Sound or to Java 
Heads where she can telegraph 
to Bombay or China, when we 
may expect either an Indian 
Trooper or a Man-of-War down 
with some more provisions for 
us. But if she goes direct for 
either place it will take her 
from 3 to 5 weeks to get there, 
and then, before a ship can 
reach us it will be nearly 3 
months and I can tell you we 
shall be run nearly out of all 
our provisions, for when the 
Bread of which we have only 
80 bags of 100 pounds each is 
gone, we have only 2 casks of 
flour, 2 of rice and about 5 
cases of preserved potatoes. 
That is rather short commons. 
Is it not well we live in hopes 
of soon getting relief? I can 
tell you we should like to see 
some ship come in with about 
100 bags of bread for that is 
what we miss most. You can 
fancy to yourself 4 oz. of bread 
to last you 24 hours ! 

Well you will say (I have) 
written a long rigmarole, but 
anything for employment. We 
gets plenty of sleep but one 
cannot but get tired of that 
sometimes. I pass my time in 
the morning fishing but it is 
nearly always raining and has 
been this month and, by George, 
it does come down. 

There are two French Creoles 
that live on the island but 
what they are here for we none 
of us can find out. One of 
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them that has been here 


nearly six years, the other 
one only about 2. They say 
that sometimes the South 


Sea whalers comes in here to 
catch a few fish and get some 
rain water, but we have 
not seen any. According to 
the Frenchmen they do not 
make their appearance till 
December. 

Now dear brother I write this 

and shall post it in case of any 
ship coming within range of 
our Life Boat where the bag is 
kept in readiness and, if they 
can give us no relief, they can 
carry news which, pray God, 
may be soon. We hope that 
we may be able to communicate 
before the loss of the ship is 
surmised or rumoured at home, 
for, after all what was said at 
Queenstown about her, I dare 
say they will put it down to 
be worse than it is. 
. Give my love to Hannah 
and all the rest you see or 
write to. I shall have a letter 
for Mother ready at the same 
time as this but shall not 
write it quite so long for I 
daresay you will be tired read- 
ing this before you gets half 
way through it. I expect if 
we go to China every one of 
us will be sent home but if we 
goes on to Sydney I do not 
expect that many will come 
but I shall try hard, for my 
time will be so short, that I 
think I shall stand a better 
chance than many. 

Now dear Brother and Sister, 
hoping you are as well in 
health as I am at the present, 
believe me to remain with 
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kindest love your affectionate 
brother CHARLES. 


P.S8.—I will, if not relieved 
soon, write again, and when 
we are, I will tell you whether 
we arrive first at Sydney or go 
to China on our passage home, 
and when I may be expected.” 


This is, in essentials, the 
nalrative of the stay of the 
Megera’s crew on the Island 
of St Paul. Lieutenant Jones, 
to whom was entrusted the 
look-out duty and who was 
charged to board the first 
passing vessel from a ship’s 
boat kept always ready and 
carrying all the mails, left the 
island on the 16th July and 
arrived at Sourabaya on the 
5th August. He was respon- 
sible for the cablegram which 
was received in London on the 
4th August from Batavia: 
‘“‘ Megera run ashore on 8&t 
Paul’s Island. All safe.’ 

This cable caused both de- 
light and consternation in 
London—delight that the crew 
were safe, consternation that 
the Megera, one of H.M. ships, 
was lost so soon after the 
terrible disaster to the Captain. 
Instantly a storm of inquiry, 
recrimination, and surmise 
broke out, and the Admiralty, 
harassed almost beyond en- 
durance, sent frantic and con- 
flicting instructions to the Hong 
Kong Commissioners and to 
the Admiral on the China 
Station, which resulted in the 
Oberon and Malacca and the 
Rinaldo all setting off post- 
haste for the island. A nervous 
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suggestion by the Consul that 
this was overdoing it was 
peremptorily overridden by 
cable by the Admiralty, who 
no doubt feared some further 
disaster. 

Even now, however, the 
perils of the stranded crew 
were not over. The Oberon 
arrived on the 26th August at 
St Paul and succeeded in land- 
ing provisions. 

The Rinaldo arrived at St 
Paul on 29th August in the 
midst of what appears to 
have been one of the pre- 
vailing hurricanes. She beat 
up safely but parted both 
cables in her efforts to make 
the anchorage. The next morn- 
ing at 6 AM. the Malacca 
came along, and, at her first 
effort, the flukes and stock of 
her anchor were torn off and 
she had to stand out to sea 
again. The next day she made 
another effort, but once again 
was beaten back. On the 
next day, 1st September, she 
managed to get in and com- 
municate with the shore, but 
once again, on the 2nd, she 
was driven out to sea, as her 
chain parted in a terrific squall 
and she was forced to get out 
for comparative safety. How- 
ever, ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ 
and on the 5th September she 
steamed away with the ship- 
wrecked party, thankful indeed 
to leave that barren and in- 
hospitable island, and arrived 
without further incident at 
Hobson’s Bay, Melbourne, on 
the 28th September, just over 
three months after the Megera 
was driven on the rocks. 
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I am sorry that I cannot give 
the full eye-witness narrative 
of this part of the adventure, 
for my uncle, with the usual 
casual good nature of a seaman, 
lent his diary to a shipmate. 
This is his light-hearted way 
of announcing it :— 


‘*H.M.S. Blanche, 
Feb. 20, 1872. 
** DEAR BROTHER,— 

I have enclosed to you a 
small account of our trip to 
and our mishap at St Paul’s 
and how we were relieved. I 
kept a log all the time till we 
arrived in Sydney but as a 
Quarter Master belonging to 
the Rosario wished for a copy 
I sent it to him and as she was 
ordered to Fiji he took it to 
sea with him, but I shall get 
it again when we get back to 
Australia. I will send it to 
you when I get it.” 


Later he says— 


‘We are close to the gold 
diggings. A steamer leaves 
here every morning for the 
Thames and comes back at 
night. The fare is only 5/- 
I have not been but several 
have and some have forgot to 
come back.”’ 


This is a brief glimpse at 
the great trouble of ships in 
Australia at that time, through 
the constant desertions to the 
gold diggings. These caused 
such an accumulation of de- 
serted and half-manned ships 
as to dislocate communication 
and paralyse trade. 
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As for my poor old uncle, I 
am sorry to say that the history 
of his later life is a melancholy 
one. He found work for him- 
self ashore in Australia,‘ but, 
although he had completed his 
time, the authorities would 
not give him his discharge but 
forced him to come to England 
for it. Never a strong man, 
the hardships of St Paul’s, 
where the thermometer dropped 
to a little over 40° every night, 
seem to have made a perma- 
nent invalid of him, and after 
arriving in England he rapidly 
failed, and, soon after, died at 
Colchester, where he is buried. 
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This completes a tale of 
dismal ineptitude and incom- 
petence on the part of the 
Admiralty, and the conclusion 
of a leading article in the 
‘Times’ of 18th November 
1871 seems to sum up the 
position. It says: “The 
broad results do honour to 
the gallantry of our seamen, 
but they convict the Admiralty 
of a parsimonious recklessness 
and of a cruel incompetence 
which deserve the most severe 
reprobation.”’ 

I am proud of Uncle Charlie, 


WILLIAM WALLER MARSH. 
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MY PARACHUTE JUMP. 


BY HAZELMARY LYON. 


THERE are many official rules 
and regulations governing the 
use of parachutes. One must 
first obtain a permit from the 
Air Ministry, and satisfy them 
as to perfect physical fitness by 
sending a medical certificate. 
It is then necessary to get into 
touch with the powers that be 
in one of the three well-known 
parachute factories, and to per- 
suade them that one is the right 
sort of person to use a parachute 
successfully and to, be a credit 
to their works. (I chose a 
Russell parachute and I did 
not regret it.) They fortunately 
accepted me at once. Perhaps 
my pilot’s record had something 
to do with this ; perhaps it was 
just luck. They wrote to the 
Air Ministry sanctioning my 
use of their parachutes, and 
asking for my permit to come 
through at once. But the Air 
Ministry, like all official bodies, 
moves slowly, so I peppered 
them with letters marked 
‘Urgent,’ and even dared to 
ring them up. I was impatient ; 
I had said I would jump from 
an aeroplane on a certain day, 
and I meant to do it. They 
asked me over the ’phone if I 
thought they were a public 
benefit stores, and I rather 
rudely said “ Yes.” But in 
the end they relented, and my 
permit came through for the 
very day I wanted it. 

By this time I had betaken 


myself to the aerodrome. Here 
again the Air Ministry stepped 
in and said that trial jumps 
may only be done over a ground 
with a special licence for that 
purpose. My own Flying Club, 
which I had chosen, fortunately 
has that licence, so all was well. 

I sprang out of bed early 
the first morning I was there 
to inspect the weather. It was 
fine; very grey, but calm; so 
I rushed to the ’phone and 
rang up the parachute ;com- 
pany in London to ask them 
to bring the parachutes down 
at once. A voice at the 
other end asked for a local 
weather report. Optimistically, 
but perhaps not quite truth- 
fully, I replied, ‘‘ Oh, lovely, 
quite calm.”’ Firmly the voice 
insisted on having a weather 
report from the chief instructor 
of the Club. I found him out 
on the aerodrome. ‘“ Quite 
impossible,’”’ was his verdict ; 
“not a sign of the ground to 
be seen at 1000 feet, just thick 
masses of low clouds every- 
where.” And I had to jump at 
2000 feet, and the ground 
must be clearly visible for my 
pilot to see where to tell me 
to take off. For to the right 
were high tension cables, and 
to the left the main railway 
line to London, and a little 
farther on the winding River 
Thames. So it was no good ; 
I had to wait. Ali day I 
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watched the sky, but the clouds 
hung low and thick all over the 
district, without a breath of 
wind to clear them away. The 
next day dawned fine and 
sunny, with perfect visibility 
up to 5000 feet, but a roaring 
wind swept across the aero- 
drome, and there was no hope 
of going up until, perhaps, 
after tea, when the wind would 
be almost sure to drop a little. 
I rang up the factory, and the 
owner of the parachutes prom- 
ised to come down at five 
o’clock. So I possessed my 
soul in patience and waited. 
No one on the aerodrome gave 
me the slightest encourage- 
ment; no one even seemed 
pleased at what I was going 
to do. In fact everyone was 
very much against it and tried 
hard to put me off. I listened 
as politely as possible to many 
lectures upon the wilfulness 
and waywardness of my char- 
acter; and then finding the 
atmosphere of the Club some- 
what oppressive I took myself 
out to tea with some friends. 
When I drove up to the Club 
it was after five o’clock. 
Already a crowd of people had 
assembled on the verandah ; 
the owner of the parachutes 
and the packer had arrived 
from London by car, and I 
think everyone had just begun 
to wonder if the parachutist 
would appear! But she did. 
She ran to meet the owner 
with the words, ‘“ Oh, I’m so 
glad you’ve come.”’ ‘ I’m glad 
you’ve come too,’”’ he replied, 
and I think he meant it. I am 
afraid he was not greatly im- 


pressed at the sight of his 
would-be parachutist. He had 
probably expected something 
large and imposing, and [ 
must have looked very small 
and unimportant in my short 
white tennis frock. My height 
is only 4 ft. 11 in., and I weigh 
just 7 st. 10 lb. I heard some- 
one say, ‘“‘Is she going to do 
the jump? Why, she looks 
like a little fairy, she’s so small 
and dainty.” Fairy indeed! 
I was very much annoyed, and 
hurried away to change~into 
my white flying suit, which at 
least would make me look 
more the part. I padded my- 
self with several layers of 
clothes underneath, and I wore 
rubber-soled shoes to absorb 
the shock in landing and to 
prevent slipping on the wing 
of the aeroplane. My pilot 
then appeared from the skies 
and announced that it was 
much too windy and that I 
should not even be able to 
climb out of the aeroplane 
because of the force of the wind. 
So I waited an hour ; I was not 
in the least nervous, or even 
excited, only pleased — just 
pleased to be so near the 
achievement of my desire. 

The time passed very quickly. 
I was receiving ground in- 
structions in the use and work- 
ing of parachutes. I tried one 
on, and was allowed to pull the 
rip-cord on the ground just to 
see what it was like. When 
one pulls the cord it rips away 
the whole of the top cover 
which comes away in the hand, 
so allowing the parachute and 
the long cords attaching it to 
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one’s harness to float out. The 
wind blows in and it opens 
out like an immense umbrella 
—larger than a good - sized 
room, and made of more than 
100 yards of strong white silk. 

Next I had to practise climb- 
ing out of the cockpit and 
crossing the wing to the trailing- 
edge to get into the right 
position for the jump. This I 
had to do several times, and 
was warned of the tremendous 
force of wind I should encounter 
on climbing out, and told to 
move carefully from strut to 
strut, holding with both hands 
all the time so as not to get 
blown off before I was correctly 
placed and timed to go. I was 
then dressed in the actual 
parachute I was to use. This 
was not an easy matter, for all 
the harness for fixing the para- 
chute on to me was much too 
large. The webbing straps were 
adjustable, but even when 
taken up to the fullest extent 
they did not fit me as one 
would have wished. It was 
possible that I might fall out 
in the air. I puffed myself 
out as much as I could and 
said I really could not bear 
them much tighter, and that I 
was quite sure I should be 
safe, 

The next thing to decide was 
how far over to the windward 
side of the aerodrome should 
we have to fly before I jumped 
out. The parachute was made 
to bring down a man of sixteen 
Stone, and my weight was 
less than half that. So it was 
calculated that I would drift a 
very long way before finally 
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coming to earth. In fact some 
people trying to be funny 
began to suggest that I would 
not come down at all. And 
someone promised to fly up 
with my breakfast if I had not 
landed in time. 

Then came the final in- 
structions as to the jump itself. 
I was to wait on the trailing- 
edge of the wing for a signal 
from my pilot, and then jump 
backwards. This is said to 
be better than jumping for- 
wards, for one might almost 
be suffocated by the rush of air. 
After jumping I was to count 
three, slowly ; and was not to 
pull the rip-cord until I had 
turned one complete somer- 
sault. That was the correct 
moment for pulling the cord. 
I must not let myself get into 
@ second somersault as I might 
then get giddy and forget to 
pull the cord; and I was on 
no account to pull when I was 
on my back in the air, as the 
parachute—which was a back- 
pack type—would then open 
underneath me, and I should 
fall into it and that would be 
the end! Also I was not to 
pull when I was sideways as 
that would start a swinging 
motion and I might get hurt 
in landing. And most import- 
ant of all, I must not pull the 
cord a8 I jumped ; others have 
done so on their first attempt, 
with the result that the para- 
chute has become entangled 
with some part of the aeroplane, 
causing the death of the para- 
chutist and sometimes that of 
the pilot as well. I remember 
this happening near my home > 
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two years ago. Since then the 
Air Ministry has made a law 
that pilots taking people up for 
trial jumps must wear para- 
chutes, and they are advised 
to jump if the parachute is 
opened too soon and fouls the 
aeroplane. And lastly I was 
reminded emphatically that I 
must pull the cord—and pull 
at any time rather than not 
at all. I promised faithfully 
to remember everything and 
to do as I was told. 

By this time everyone stand- 
ing round was beginning to 
look rather worried and anxious. 
I felt quite sorry for them and 
laughed at them to cheer them 
up. I was not feeling worried 
myself — just very keen and 
ready to do anything. I did 
vaguely wonder how I should 
react to falling through space ; 
whether it would be just a blur 
or whether I should remain 
conscious and know what to do 
at the right moment. Anyway 
it would be an _ interesting 
psychological experiment ; the 
supreme test of keeping one’s 
head in all emergencies. 

I looked round and saw that 
my pilot was being helped into 
his parachute. Cheers! That 
meant we were really going. 
I started putting on my flying 
helmet, and was strongly ad- 
vised to pack it with a large 
handkerchief. Several large 
ones were offered to me. I 
chose the largest, my own 
being about three inches square 
and consisting mostly of lace. 
A few last words from the owner 
of the parachutes; a last 
look over from the packer ; 


heartfelt good wishes from 
friends. ‘‘ We will go now if 
you really want to,’’ said the 
pilot. A most emphatic ‘* Yes ” 
as I scrambled into my seat, 
Cameras clicking, crowds 
waving. ‘‘Contact,’’ that magic 
word of the air; the roar 
of the engine, throttling back, 
and one last question from 
an anxious pilot, ‘‘ Are you 
sure you want to do it?” 
Laughing to reassure him [ 
answered, ‘“‘I have never 
wanted to do anything so 
much in my life.”” He repeated 
the signals arranged, first for 
getting out on to the wing, 
then for jumping. I nodded, 
and away we went. I ex- 
perienced, as always, the joy 
and thrill of taking off. I love 
the roar of the engine, the 
rush across the ground, and 
the gradual climb into the sky. 

Below I could see the Club- 
house buildings, and a sea of 
faces. I smiled down at them 
for I felt very happy, and had 
no fear or thought of failure. 
I was not even bothering very 
much about all the instructions 
I had received. Now we were 
flying up into the face of the 
setting sun—an experience that 
I often enjoy on summer even- 
ings. It is delightful to fly 
up into the west with the glory 
of the sunset all around. To 
get right away from the world, 
and to fly through the passing 
clouds into the peaceful sky 
above. There one seems to 
have the time and space to 
think and dream, and to build 
fairy castles in the air. But I 
was not going off into the land 
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of dreams this time, and it 
was not a very peaceful sky. 
Beautiful and blue it was with 
the sun’s slanting rays turned 
golden, but the clouds above 
were racing and windswept. 
Circling all the time as we 
climbed, I guessed we must 
have reached 2000 feet. 

Now we were coming up over 
the aerodrome into the face of 
the wind, and I was watching 
for the sign to get out. At 
last it came, and I got out on 
to the wing, holding carefully 
to the struts. There was, of 
course, a tremendous force of 
wind; I was in the slipstream 
of the propeller, crossing the 
wing from the front to the 
trailing-edge. It was not so 
bad as I expected. People 
had tried to frighten me and 
put me off by telling me that 
I should not even be able to 
hold on. I held on quite easily, 
the pilot having pulled the 
machine up almost into a stall, 
and it was @ very pleasant 
sensation standing out on the 
wing. I had a feeling of freedom 
and of being altogether ‘ King 
of the Castle’ as I stood 
looking down on to the ground. 
Now I was in the correct 
position to go, just waiting for 
the signal. 

It came. I nodded, smiling 
at the pilot in case he should be 
worried about me, put my left 
hand on the rip-rung, and 
stepped off backwards into 2000 
feet of space. I had no feeling 
of fear or hesitation; in fact 
I was thinking much more of 
the pilot than of myself. He 
looked so anxious. 
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Somersaulting through space 
is not the awful sensation most 
people think. I was pleased to 
find myself absolutely calm 
and conscious. Luckily I pulled 
the cord at exactly the right 
moment, and, looking back to 
watch the result, I saw a long 
stream of white silk behind 
me; the cords unfolded per- 
fectly, and the next moment 
my headlong fall through space 
was arrested by a sudden jerk. 
I looked up and saw that the 
wind had blown into the para- 
chute, and a large white um- 
brella was floating serenely 
over my head. I laughed, but 
stopped suddenly for I had the 
impression that I was rising 
into the sky. “This is all 
wrong,” I thought, “I ought 
to be going down.” Then I 
lost the impression of soaring 
and just seemed to be sus- 
pended motionless in the air. 
Then gusts of wind came and 
caught me and blew me hither 
and thither like a piece of 
thistledown in the _ breeze. 
Gradually things on the ground 
became clearer and larger and 
I knew that I was coming down. 
It was a unique sensation. 

I remember thinking how 
pretty everything looked—blue 
and white and touched with 
gold from the setting sun. I 
laughed happily to myself and 
thought, ‘So far so good, but 
what about the landing?” I 
had heard so many tales of 
heavy landings, broken bones, 
concussion, and the like. One 
does, I know, fall like a stone 
for the last fifteen feet or so, 
and the parachute, no longer 
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receiving an upward current of 
air, crumples up on the ground ; 
but my landing was not like 
that. 

I found myself drifting 
rapidly across the aerodrome 
and saw people running; and 
the car with the two men who 
were to come to my assistance 
was just underneath. I was 
heading straight for a group 
of very high trees, and I 
decided that I should have to 
make the best of a landing in 
the tree-tops, when I felt my- 
self falling very rapidly just 
two yards away. Remembering 
what I had been told, I drew 
up my legs and prepared to 
land with well-sprung knees 
and every muscle relaxed. Then 
suddenly the wind—which was 
still very gusty—caught the 
partially collapsed parachute 
and blew it out behind me 
with such force that my legs 
were thrown into the air and 
I was spun over backwards. I 
landed on my head, did a 
rapid somersault, and came 
up unhurt the other side to 
find the parachute ballooning 
out; and I was just on the 
point of being carried up again, 
when a man jumped out of the 
car and threw himself onto 
the parachute. Then he turned 
to me, and, laughing, we shook 
hands as he congratulated me, 
sitting amidst the ruins of the 
chute. 

Crowds were arriving by this 
time, and the packer disen- 
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tangled me from the harness 
and stuffed the unruly white 
umbrella safely into its case— 
to be carefully refolded and 
packed and used again—and | 
stood up laughing and unhurt, 
having thoroughly enjoyed my 
latest escapade. 

Then followed an enthusiastic 
welcome ; congratulations from 
friends, a bumpy ride in the car 
across the aerodrome to the 
Club-house, more crowds, more 
congratulations, a warm hand- 
shake from my pilot with, 
“Well done, we meet again,” 
and I was swept off into the bar, 
where one always seems to go to 
celebrate great events. There 
I had my usual fizzy lemonade 
and answered many questions 
and announced that I seriously 
thought of taking up parachut- 
ing and of doing exhibition 
jumps to make enough money 
to buy myself an aeroplane. 
This called forth a storm of 
protest, and everyone expressed 
strong disapproval at the idea 
of my becoming a professional 
parachutist. ‘It’s not a girl’s 
job,” they said; and again, 
“You don’t seem to realise 
how lucky you are to have done 
it once and to have got away 
with it; be satisfied with that. 
Why, you might have been 
killed.” 

I think I knew that, but I 
did not really expect to be. 
However, I am glad the para- 
chute opened and that I came 
safely back to earth. 
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THE GOLDEN STOOL OF ASHANTI. 


BY SIR CHARLES HARPER, K.B.E., O.M.G. 


THE revival and official re- 
cognition of the old Ashanti 
Confederacy has recently been 
reported from Kumasi. With 
the Confederacy is linked the 
Golden Stool of Ashanti, and 
the action of Government in 
restoring the Confederacy is a 
fitting consummation to the 
fortunes of the Stool. 

The history of this Stool 
may be of interest to those who 
are disposed to reflect on the 
high explosive action of modern 
civilisation in its impact on a 
primitive culture. For the 
story bears witness to the fact 
that amid the ruins of an old 
order some of the ancient 
supports may be found still 
standing and with a happy 
prospect of useful survival. 

By way of introduction it is 
desirable to say something on 
the subject of Ashanti stools 
generally. <A stool is carved 
out of a log of soft white wood 
from a particular species of 
tree. It is a pious undertaking, 
and prayers and offerings must 
be tendered to the spirit of the 
tree; for unless the spirit is 
conciliated there is the fear of 
ill-luck or injury to the person 
who carves the stool or to its 
future owner. The stool fami- 
liar today stands about twelve 
inches high at the centre, the 
actual seat being concave. Be- 
tween the seat and the base 
there is usually more or less 


elaborate carving, the designs 
being sometimes fanciful, but 
more often of some particular 
significance. There are various 
kinds of stools—men’s stools, 
women’s stools, councillors’ 
stools, and so on. 

Stools have profound spiri- 
tual and religious associations, 
for there is an essential and 
intimate connection between 
the stool and its owner. Itis an 
abode for the soul of the owner 
during his life, and a shrine for 
his soul to revisit after his 
death. <A prudent man lays 
his stool on its side when not 
in use, lest some stray soul 
should get a lodgment there. 
In the religious observances of 
the Ashantis family and tribal 
stools perform an important 
part. Correctly speaking there 
is no family, and, with one 
great exception, no tribal stool 
as such. But there is a sacred 
collection of the stools of 
ancestors who in their time 
were heads of the family or 
chiefs of the tribe. These 
stools are known as the ‘ black ’ 
stools—that is to say, stools 
which at their owners’ deaths 
were subjected to certain rites 
and in the process became 
stained and discoloured. But 
it is not every chief, for in- 
stance, that is entitled to have 
his stool in the tribal pantheon. 
He must have been a man of 
mark if he is to be, as it were, 
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canonised, and if his stool, 
which in his lifetime was a 
‘white’ stool, is to be 
‘ blackened’ at his death and 
deposited in the Stool Chamber. 
The ‘ black’ stools, the shrines 
of the souls of the faithful 
departed, are regarded with 
feelings of the utmost venera- 
tion ; for trust in or dread of 
the power of ancestral spirits 
is a pervading and most power- 
ful influence in the life of the 
community. 

But the Golden Stool of 
Ashanti, the exception referred 
to above, stands on a different 
plane. It is not the stool of 
some person dead and de- 
parted, the ‘black’ stool of 
an ancestor. It is the Stool of 
a People—of a National Life 
propelling itself from generation 
to generation. 

It was the custom, until 
Ashanti lost its independence 
about forty years ago, to parade 
the Golden Stool on certain 
ceremonial occasions. It was 
thus seen from time to time by 
Europeans, but it does not 
appear to have greatly excited 
their interest or curiosity. It 
was left for R. 8S. Rattray,! then 
Government Anthropologist on 
the Gold Coast, to expound 
at an opportune and critical 
moment in 1921 the history and 
significance of this Stool. 

It made its appearance about 
two hundred and fifty years 
ago. In those days there arose 
in Ashanti a prophet or seer 
named Anotchi, who announced 
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that he had a mission to make 
the Ashantis, then vassals of 
the kingdom of Denkera, into 
a powerful and independent 
nation. A day was appointed 
for the chiefs and queen-mothers 
of Ashanti to assemble in 
Kumasi for the hearing of 
Anotchi’s message. During the 
gathering out of a cloud pass- 
ing overhead there emerged, 
shrouded in mist and to the 
accompaniment of a peal of 
thunder, a wooden stool plated 
with gold. It did not descend 
to the ground, but hovered 
over the Kumasi chief and 
came to rest on his knees. This 
Stool, Anotchi proclaimed to 
the Assembly, held the soul of 
the Ashanti people. As a man 
grows sick and dies when his 
soul is overwhelmed or leaves 
him, so the Ashanti nation 
would surely sicken and die if 
ever the Golden Stool were 
captured or destroyed. From 
the chiefs and queen-mothers 
Anotchi demanded some of 
their hair and nail parings. 
These were ground down and 
mixed with some magic potion, 
and with this ‘ medicine,’ after 
all had touched it with their 
lips, Anotchi anointed the Stool. 

Thus was conceived the 
famous Ashanti Confederacy, 
with the Kumasi chief as 
Asantehene or king, and with 
the Golden Stool as its shrine or 
symbol. Henceforth that Con- 
federacy was to dominate his- 
tory on the Gold Coast, and in 
the last century to challenge 
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Great Britain in eight ‘ Ashanti 
Wars.’ 

The awe and mystery which 
had attended its inauguration 
surrounded the Golden Stool on 
its appearances in public. It 
had its own umbrella, ‘ The 
Canopy of the Nation,’ and it 
had its own guardians and 
acolytes, who were exempt 
from the punishment of death 
whatever their offence. In 
processions and assemblies the 
Golden Stool occupied the place 
of honour. It was never al- 
lowed to come into contact 
with the bare earth. On those 
ceremonial occasions when its 
presence was necessary it rested 
on its chair or on an elephant 
hide covered with a cloth. That 
the king should actually sit 
on the Golden Stool was 
unthinkable. 

It had also its insignia and 
its trophies. Attached to the 
Stool were four bells—two of 
brass said to have accompanied 
the Stool from the sky, and 
two of gold said to have been 
fashioned by Anotchi himself. 
Bells, it may be noted, are 
ordinary stool paraphernalia, 
and are for summoning the 
spirits. Small iron fetters are 
also hung on stools ; they bind 
the soul to the stool. In the 
case of the Golden Stool these 
fetters were of gold, and they 
have also a story of their own. 
At the time of the appearance 
of the Stool the Ashantis were 
paying tribute to the King of 
Denkera in the form of the 
supply of firewood and of 
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services of that simple kind. 
But the exactions increased, 
and at length reached the 
point when ‘“‘ Quem deus vult 
perdere prius dementat.”” Three 
messengers were sent from 
Denkera to Ashanti with start- 
ling and shameful demands. 
Their spokesman, when he 
heard the message he was to 
bear, knew that he carried, too, 
his own sentence of death. At 
a meeting in Kumasi of the 
king, the chiefs, and the queen- 
mothers of Ashanti, he pro- 
claimed the tribute now de- 
manded by their suzerain— 


A large brass pan filled with 
gold dust ; 

The favourite son of every 
chief ; 

The favourite wife of every 
chief. 


The stillness that succeeded 
these words was broken at last 
by the Chief of Juaben. As for 
him, he announced, he would 
fill the pan with powder, and 
he struck the messenger in the 
mouth and set his followers on 
to do him to death. Round the 
dead body the Ashanti chiefs 
ranged themselves, and, dipping 
their hands in its blood, they 
swore to resist to the death. In 
the war that followed the 
Ashantis were victorious. The 
King of Denkera was taken 
prisoner sitting with his wife 
at a table in a village street 
playing ‘ wari.’ He was wear- 
ing fetters of gold round his 
ankles, for he boasted that even 
with shackles upon his feet he 
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would be a match for Ashantis, 
“the sons of slave-women.” 
These fetters were hung on the 
Golden Stool, and bound to it 
the soul of Ashanti. 

Among other battle honours 
were the death-masks of famous 
enemies slain in war. There was 
the mask of Adinkra, King of 
Jaman, who lived about a 
hundred years after the events 
just narrated. In an evil 
moment for himself and his 
people he thought it a good 
thing that they, too, should 
have a stool adorned with gold. 
The creation of another Golden 
Stool soon came to the ears of 
the King of Ashanti. He sent 
messengers to Jaman demand- 
ing the surrender of the stool, 
and tamely Adinkra handed it 
over. Then there arose a 
Mother in Israel. The sister 
of Adinkra was the queen- 
mother, but she was absent 
from the capital when the 
summons for the surrender of 
the stool was delivered and 
obeyed. On her return she 
heard what had taken place. 
She heaped scorn on her 
brother for his lack of manhood, 
and gave orders for another 
stool to be made forthwith, 
this time of solid gold. In due 
time there came from Ashanti 
the demand for the surrender 
of this stool also. But it was 
now the queen-mother who 
received the messengers. In 
language somewhat disconcert- 
ing even in those days for its 
lack of delicacy, she replied to 
the King of Ashanti that she 
and her brother must change 
sexes, for she was most 


proper-to be a king, and she 
bade defiance to the King of 
Ashanti that he should not 
have the Jaman Stool, and 
rather than surrender it she 
would fight to the bitter end. 
The Ashanti king answered 
approvingly that she was a 
strong woman and indeed fit 
to be a king’s sister, and he 
allowed her twelve months’ 
grace in which to prepare for 
war. In a protracted and 
fiercely contested struggle the 
Jamans were defeated and 
Adinkra was among the fallen. 
The King of Ashanti melted 
down the offending stool, and 
with the gold he made two 
casts of Adinkra’s face, which 
he placed with the trophies of 
the Golden Stool. 

A few years later and another 
mask was hung on the Golden 
Stool, that of Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy, Governor of the Gold 
Coast. With a few hundred 
natives and a handful of trained 
men he sought to dispute the 
advance of more than ten 
thousand Ashantis into the 
territory of tribes under British 
protection. He did the thing 
handsomely. In reply to the 
taunts and challenge of their 
drums as the Ashanti host 
came creeping nearer, M‘Carthy 
ordered his buglers to play the 
National Anthem. Then in the 
shadows of the forest there was 
made a stand which somehow 
has “missed the accident of 
fame.”’ M‘Cartby’s small force 
held their ground from noon 
until the approach of sunset. 
Darkness would have come to 
their relief. But late in the 
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afternoon M‘Carthy had to 
have recourse to his reserve of 
ammunition. The loads seized 
in the confusion were brought 
up to the front and ripped open, 
and then the devoted company 
saw that their great fight was 
over, for the loads at which they 
stood staring were loads of 
macaroni. No quarter was given 
nor was it sought. A gold cast 
of M‘Carthy’s skull was made 
for the Golden Stool ; his heart 
the chief Ashanti captains 
shared among themselves to 
acquire his courage; and his 
name is to this day a Great 
Oath among the tribes for 
whom he made his stand. 

More than thirty years ago, 
when I was a young political 
officer, I heard an echo of this 
enterprise. When on tour in 
my District I was spending the 
night in the head-chief’s village 
of a small native division. In 
the evening, at the close of an 
informal gathering in the com- 
pound of the rest-house, I 
suddenly bethought myself to 
ask the chief what was his 
drum-call or motto. He there- 
upon beckoned to a grey-haired 
linguist to come forward and 
tell the story of the drum-call. 
He was a small boy, the 
linguist said, when M‘Carthy 
with his small force on their 
way to oppose the Ashantis 
rested in the village. The 
Governor and the chief of those 
days were old friends. ‘ They 
were blood brothers,” attested 
to each other’s aid and assist- 
ance. The chief, when he 
heard of M‘Carthy’s purpose, 
begged him to wait until a 
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larger force could be collected, 
for to go on then was to go to 
destruction. M‘Carthy stoutly 
maintained that when tribes 
under his protection were being 
invaded it was his duty to be 
with them and to give what 
help he could. His remon- 
strances being without effect, 
the chief announced that he, 
too, would join the forlorn hope, 
for he was under oath to help 
the Governor, and he would 
not now run from his word 
though the end be what he 
prophesied. So he went with 
M‘Carthy and shared his fate. 
From that day the drummers, 
whenever they announce the 
Chief of that Division, sound 
the call which says to those 
who know the speech of drums, 
‘**T have kept my word.” 

The feelings of awe, of fana- 
tical devotion, with which the 
Ashantis regarded their Golden 
Stool seem to have _ their 
counterpart in the feelings of 
the Israelites for the Ark of 
the Covenant. The intensity 
of those feelings is beyond 
the comprehension of a more 
sophisticated age. The Golden 
Stool was to the Ashantis the 
guarantee of their existence 
and of their honour, indeed of 
everything that for an Ashanti 
man or woman made life worth 
living. If ever they lost posses- 
sion of the Stool the glory of 
Ashanti would depart, theirmen 
would be without manliness, 
their women would be child- 
less, their crops would fail. And 
there is yet something more, for 
us represented in the ‘ Punch’ 
picture of the Kaiser and King 

















Albert with the ruins of Bel- 
gium as their background. ‘ So 
you see—you’ve lost every- 
thing,’’ says the Kaiser. ‘ Not 
my soul,’’ is the King’s answer. 
The soul of Ashanti was en- 
shrined in the Golden Stool. 
In defence of the Stool the 
Ashantis would have gone to 
their graves inspired, and their 
women would have cheered 
them on. There is to this day 
in their spiritual make-up a 
defiant, aggressive fatalism 
which reveals itself in the 
ancient chant of their warriors— 


“If we go forward—we die,” 
“If we go backward—we die,” 
“‘ Better go forward—and die.” 


Such, then, is the story of 
the Golden Stool in its primitive 
native setting. 

But untried and undreamt of 
dangers were gathering. By 
the end of the nineteenth 
century new ideas and new 
inventions had confirmed the 
faith and enhanced the mobility 
of civilisation. It was on the 
crusade, and would not halt on 
the borders of Ashanti, then 
under the shadow of civil war 
and dissolution. It thus came 
to pass that in 1896 a British 
force appeared in Kumasi, and 
Ashanti was declared a British 
Protectorate. King Prempeh 
and the queen-mother were 
made prisoners and deported, 
and the Ashanti Confederacy 
went to pieces. But of the 
Golden Stool there was not a 
sign. ‘The Stool is greater 
than the Chief,” say the 
Ashantis, and while they 
brought themselves to suffer 
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the arrest of their king, they 
took measures to save their 
Stool from the touch of profane 
hands. 

It was the general opinion, 
natural in the circumstances 
and knowledge of the time, 
that on the declaration of the 
Protectorate the Golden Stool 
should have been taken into 
Government’s possession. “ It 
is, I consider, to be regretted,” 
wrote Governor Hodgson a few 
years later, ‘‘ that when the 
troops occupied Kumasi in 
force the Kumasis were not 
made to produce the Stool. It 
forms a rallying point for 
the malcontents against the 
Government, and I am cer- 
tain that until the Government 
possess this symbol of power, 
which is regarded by all the 
Ashantis with the utmost 
veneration, it will not wholly 
be secure against intrigue and 
trouble. It is the possession 
of the Stool that enables the 
Kumasis to maintain a spirit 
of defiance, which is only kept 
in subjection by the presence 
of an armed force and the 
armament of the Fort.” 

When, therefore, in December 
of 1899 a deformed Ashanti 
youth presented himself at the 
headquarters of Government 
on the Coast, saying that he 
knew the village in which the 
Golden Stool was hidden and 
that he would guide a party 
there, his offer was accepted 
without hesitation and without 
scruple. A small force under 
Captain Armitage, the Gover- 
nor’s aide-de-camp, with the 
youth as guide, was secretly 
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despatched to Ashanti to gain 
possession of the Stool. As the 
search party approached the 
village, the guide, who for some 
time had been growing more 
and more uneasy, became dis- 
traught and incapable of giving 
any intelligible directions. In 
view of his state of collapse it 
was futile as well as hazardous 
to continue the quest, and the 
search party returned empty- 
handed to the Coast. The 
visit had been discreetly camou- 
flaged and at the time excited no 
suspicion among the Ashantis. 
But the secret leaked out on 
the Coast, and Ashanti traders 
there sent word of it to Kumasi, 
adding that the Governor him- 
self was shortly coming to claim 
the Stool. On hearing the news 
the Ashanti chiefs met together 
and ‘ drank fetish’ that what- 
ever might happen they would 
never surrender the Stool. 

Within two months the 
Governor, Sir Frederick Hodg- 
son, was in Kumasi, and at a 
public assembly of the Ashanti 
chiefs demanded, ‘‘ Where is 
the Golden Stool? Why am 
I not sitting on the Golden 
Stool at this moment? I am 
the representative of the para- 
mount power. Why did you 
not take the opportunity of 
my coming to Kumasi to bring 
the Golden Stool, and give it to 
me to sit on?’’ The Ashantis 
made no answer—then. 

Three days later Armitage 
was sent to make a fresh 
search for the Golden Stool at 
the village he had visited a few 
weeks before. All his move- 
ments in setting out from the 
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Fort were intently followed by 
the malevolent eyes of a wizened 
old lady, sitting on her stool 
and ostentatiously and omin- 
ously sucking a gun-flint, the 
queen- mother of Hjisu, Ya 
Asantiwa, who in a few hours 
was to head a rising. On this 
occasion @ thorough search was 
made, but revealed no trace of 
the Stool. Meanwhile armed 
Ashantis had gathered round 
the village. ‘‘ The Governor,” 
they sang, “‘ sent white men to 
bring him the Golden Stool, 
but the Stool shall be well 
washed with the white men’s 
blood.” Armitage and his small 
force gallantly fought their 
way back to Kumasi, and then 
began the Ya Asantiwa War, as 
the Ashantis called the rising 
in 1900. 

Although one of the causes of 
the rising was the demand for 
the Golden Stool, its capture or 
surrender did not count as an 
objective in the military opera- 
tions that took place. There 
was some talk of its having been 
seen escorted through the forest 
by armed and fugitive Ashantis ; 
but, adds the account, “as 
nobody seems to know what 
the particular throne looked 
like, it was the general opinion 
that it would never be obtained, 
and the less said about it the 
better.” 

As a result of the rising 
Ashanti lost its last shreds 
of independence and became 
annexed to His Majesty’s 
Dominions as a colony. 

In connection with the paci- 
fication of the country after 
the turmoil of the rising, Sir 
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Donald Stewart, Resident at 
Kumasi, wrote of the Golden 
Stool: “I don’t think that 
this question is quite under- 
stood. The Stool with its 
sub-stool is looked upon as the 
greatest fetish of Ashanti, and 
I don’t believe that any Ashanti 
king, chief, or man even would 
ever give Government the 
slightest help to seize it. Even 
our most loyal chiefs and kings 
dislike immensely any allusion 
to the Stool; they invariably 
try to turn the conversation if 
it is alluded to, at the same 
time denying all knowledge of 
its whereabouts.” 

A few months later Governor 
Sir Matthew Nathan, at a 
meeting with the Ashanti chiefs 
in Kumasi, made this announce- 
ment: ‘“* Now I am going back 
for a moment to what was said 
by the disloyal chiefs to have 
been causes for the rising. They 
have talked about the search 
for the Golden Stool. The 
Resident tells me that the 
Golden Stool has to do with 
your religion, and I am not 
going to interfere with your 
religion so long as nothing 
inhuman or immoral is done 
under its sanction.”’ 

In spite of this declaration 
there survived misgivings as to 
the policy of leaving the Stool 
in the possession of the 
Ashantis, and even Sir Donald 
Stewart was said to have 
changed his views. When, 
therefore, a year or two later 
information was received at 
Kumasi as to the hiding-place 
of the Stool it was proposed to 
organise a search party. But 
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hearing what was afoot, the 
loyal chiefs repaired in a body 
to the Chief Commissioner and 
entreated him to withhold his 
sanction from any such project. 
So impressed was the Com. 
missioner with the bearing of 
the chiefs that a veto was 
placed on any attempts to 
seek or seize the Stool. 

Then, as the years peace- 
fully succeeded one another, 
the existence of the Golden 
Stool ceased to- arouse the 
concern of Government. It 
seemed also to have faded out 
of the life of the Ashantis, 
acquiescent now in British rule. 
With Prempeh in distant exile 
and no one allowed to succeed 
him, the occasions for the cere- 
monial appearance of the 
Golden Stool no longer existed. 
Certainly not a dozen persons 
knew where the Stool was 
guarded, or shared the secret 
of the sudden alarm of 1916. 
In that year a land dispute 
between two chiefs came up 
for trial before the Chief Com- 
missioner, who suspended the 
hearing for a personal inspec- 
tion of the land in question. 
On that land, unknown to the 
litigants, was hidden the Golden 
Stool. A fetish priest suddenly 
appeared before the guardians 
of the Stool, five in number, 
with instructions for them to 
hand it over to the headman of 
Abuabugya, a place that comes 
into the story again, while they 
themselves were to disperse to 
their own villages and for the 
future quietly live there. 

It is easy to imagine that 
with the exception of two or 
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three uncouth and mysterious 
persons the Ashantis might 
well have forgotten about the 
Golden Stool. For the fact 
was that the thoughts of the 
Administration and of the 
people had become engrossed in 
the astounding transformation, 
moral and material, that was 
swiftly taking place throughout 
Ashanti. It might be said with 
some show of truth that in 
1900, when the rising under 
the queen-mother Ya Asantiwa 
broke out, Ashanti was at the 
same level of civilisation as 
Britain in the days of 
Boadicea. Twenty years later 
Peace, Prosperity, Progress— 
all the ensigns of modern 
civilisation — were conspicu- 
ous in the towns and about 
the countryside of Ashanti. 
Kumasi had been transformed 
from a squalid ramshackle 
native township into an at- 
tractive and flourishing modern 
city with broad streets and 
motor traffic, churches, public 
offices, banks, and other large 
business premises, schools, tele- 
phone exchange, railway 
station. Radiating from 
Kumasi were five hundred miles 
of motor roads. In most of the 
large villages there were tele- 
graph offices, schools, and 
stores. A change of far-reach- 
ing social consequence from 
shifting to permanent culti- 
vation had taken place, and 
the cultivation of cocoa had 
become the national industry. 
The money received from the 
cocoa and chocolate manu- 
facturers of Europe and 
America had made the people 
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prosperous, and they were 
spending their new - found 
wealth sensibly. In most 
‘ bush ’ villages would be found 
one or more neat well-built 
houses where chairs, table, 
tablecloth, lamps, and so on, 
the furnishings of a civilised 
home, would be in evidence. 
An increasing number of 
Ashantis could read and write 
English, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Eng- 
lish would frank a stranger 
from one end of the colony to 
the other. A large number of 
Ashantis were Christians, and 
in 1921 there were 15,000 
converts. The mass movement 
to Christianity in that year 
was in the main due to the 
influence of a remarkable man, 
a native, who deserves a word 
in passing. An English mis- 
sionary in Ashanti who knew 
him well wrote this of him: 
“. . . he is mighty in spiritual 
power, a plain unlettered man, 
but one whose advent has been 
the signal, and to a great extent 
the occasion, of a succession of 
evangelic triumphs which in 
rapidity and extent are quite 
pentecostal. Whole communi- 
ties, led by their chiefs, are 
renouncing their idolatry and 
embracing the Christian faith.’’ 
From the year 60 to the 
year 1900, from Boadicea to 
Ya Asantiwa, is nearly two 
thousand years. The civili- 
sation it had taken us two 
thousand years to acquire 
seemed in twenty years to have 
been impressed on Ashanti. 
What place or function could 
there be for the Golden Stool 
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in an order of things that on 
the face of it had broken so 
utterly and so happily with the 
barbarous past ? 

That question was raised and 
answered by the startling re- 
appearance of the Stool itself. 

In the quarter of a cen- 
tury since the deportation of 
Prempeh a new generation had 
come to the front and changes 
had arisen in the hierarchy 
about the Stool. Esubonten, 
a Christian and one of the most 
loyal and most respected chiefs 
in Ashanti, had succeeded to 
the charge of the king’s House- 
hold and Treasury. With the 
king in banishment and the 
country under direct British 
administration, the appoint- 
ment was not very onerous or 
responsible. But, a fact prob- 
ably not realised by Esubonten 
himself, he was by virtue of 
his new office in nominal charge 
of the Golden Stool. A certain 
Kujo Danso had become head- 
man of Abuabugya, a position 
that carried with it the actual 
custody of the Stool. 

In August 1920, as part of a 
popular and enthusiastic pro- 
gramme of road construction, 
the local inhabitants under 
Government supervision were 
engaged in making a motor 
road on Esubonten’s land be- 
tween Abuabugya and a 
neighbouring village. In dig- 
ging operations one of the 
villagers struck his pickaxe into 
a tin box. His cry of amaze- 
ment brought others to his side, 
among them Kujo Danso, the 
headman. A single glance re- 
vealed to the horrified eyes of 
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Danso that here lay the Golden 
Stool that ought to be in his safe 
keeping. He pressed the crowd 
back, but it was not until 
he told some story of a 
terrible and potent smallpox 
fetish buried there that he 
could induce them to retire 
reluctantly from the spot. He 
put some old men on guard, 
and sent to his village for a 
trunk, the box in which the 
Stool had been buried being 
rusted and falling to pieces. 
Into the trunk the Stool and 
its ornaments and insignia were 
packed, and at nightfall it was 
carried to Danso’s house in 
Abuabugya. Danso sent for 
rum and made the old men 
‘drink fetish’ that if any of 
them revealed what they had 
seen he should perish with all 
his family. Too frightened, it 
seems, to report the matter at 
once to Esubonten, his head- 
chief, Danso kept the Stool in 
his house pondering what he 
should do with it. In a day or 
two there came on the scene 
the villain of the piece, Seni- 
agya, a native of Abuabugya 
and by descent a stool-carrier. 
Having got wind of the dis- 
covery he went to Danso’s 
house, gave him greetings as 
from Esubonten, and passed 
on into the room where the 
Stool was being kept. Danso 
and a friend who shared the 
house with him followed pro- 
testing. “Ts this,” said 
Seniagya, kicking the trunk, 
“where you keep the thing 
you dug out?” He then pro- 
ceeded to explain that he had 
been sent by Esubonten to 
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fetch the Stool for safe keeping. 
Danso, according to his own 
account, objected. Seniagya 
assured him that he, Seniagya, 
was Esubonten’s best friend 
and thus the proper person to 
be sent for the Stool. ‘* After 
this,” says Danso, “ Seniagya 
took hold of the box and 
opened it—the box having no 
key. He spread on the floor 
one and a half yards of cloth 
and he took two gold bells, 
three gold skulls, and many 
other things. The only gold 
thing that was left in the box 
was the gold plate on the face 
of the Stool.”? In the eyes of 
Seniagya ‘‘ the wood (i.e., the 
stool) is important, the gold is 
nothing.”” So the gold bells, 
the gold masks, and all the 
other gold ornaments, after 
feeble expostulation on the 
part of Danso and his friend, 
Seniagya began to divide up 
among the three of them. As 
he was doing so a young man 
made an awkward appearance. 
“As I stood quiet,” he says, 
“Seniagya offered me some of 
the nuggets, which I refused 
because they were few. Seni- 
agya said to me these were not 
things for young men, only the 
old men should have them. 
But after saying this he gave 
me more, which I kept.”’ 

But there were the old men 
who were in the secret and had 
‘drunk fetish.’ They began to 
grow suspicious and inquisitive. 
Danso was ‘ tossed about’ by 
them to explain what he had 
done with the Stool. Eventu- 
ally the assistance of a certain 
chief was invoked and inquiries 
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became more searching. Seni- 
agya sent frantic messages to 
Danso and his friend and im- 
plored them even if they 
were flogged not to tell the 
truth. Then some ornaments 
recognised as belonging to the 
Golden Stool were seen on sale 
in a native market. The 
Kumasi chiefs soon became 
cognisant of the rumours and 
suspicions. They assumed 
charge and acted with decision. 
They arrested Seniagya and 
Esubonten, and sent out criers 
calling upon all who had re- 
ceived gold from Seniagya or 
his associates to surrender it 
to the chiefs. It then came out 
that the gold fetters which had 
been captured off the King of 
Denkera two hundred years 
ago had been pawned to a 
woman for thirty shillings, and 
that one of the gold bells made 
by Anotchi had been melted 
down and the gold, valued at 
fifty pounds, had been sold 
in small quantities to various 
persons. 

It was at this stage that the 
matter first came to the know- 
ledge of the Government. One 
evening about a year after the 
discovery of the Stool there 
dropped out of the blue a 
message mysterious and dis- 
turbing: ‘“ There is a big 
palaver about the Golden Stool 
—it has been stolen.” I was 
at this time Chief Commissioner, 
and the message had been 
hurriedly left at my bungalow 
by one who held himself under 
an obligation to me. 

On the following morning it 
was realised at once that some- 
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thing very serious was astir. 
There was considerable agi- 
tation in the town, and an 
attempt had been made at 
looting in the market, a licence 
asserted in old days on the 
announcement of a catastrophe. 
There was a tumultuous meet- 
ing in the old Palaver Hall 
of Ashanti Kings, where the 
Kumasi chiefs, with Esubonten 
and Seniagya as prisoners, were 
holding an inquiry. Police, 
admirably directed throughout 
by a young Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, Captain 
Douris, M.O., watched the pro- 
ceedings, with instructions to 
intervene if the prisoners were 
in danger from the crowd. 
Later in the day things began 
to take a serious turn, and the 
police, with the aid of some 
Ashantis who kept their heads, 
succeeded in removing the 
two prisoners to the Police 
Barracks. 

The news sped through 
Ashanti and the consternation 
was general. Ordinarily in the 
early morning large numbers 
of Ashantis trooped into Kumasi 
laughing, singing, calling to one 
another. But now, wrapped in 
their mourning cloths—for the 
country had gone into mourning 
—bodies of Ashantis were pass- 
ing into the town in strange fore- 
boding silence. For some days 
Kumasi, as a chief described it, 
was “rough and shaky.” No 
market was being held, for the 
women were afraid to come in, 
and strangers who had the 
opportunity fled from Kumasi. 

It was manifest that to the 
emotions and imagination of 


the Ashantis, particularly the 
Kumasis, the Golden Stool 
still made a sovereign appeal. 
Old loyalties and old suspicions 
awoke. All manner of rumour 
and wild talk took wing, and 
there were sinister possibilities 
in the feeling of general blind 
resentment. Within hail of 
Kumasi were sixty thousand 
Ashantis, and a chance blow 
or @ gibe might easily have 
started a conflagration. In the 
first flush of their bewilderment 
the Ashantis could not believe 
that it was some of their own 
people who had desecrated the 
Stool. Their first thought was 
that Government had seized 
the Stool, or was about to make 
another attempt to do so. In 
the confusion of the first few 
days it might perhaps not have 
been difficult to have gained 
possession of the Stool, and in 
the meagre state of official 
knowledge at the moment there 
might have been justification 
and repute in making the 
attempt. But there was never 
present any thought of exploit- 
ing the distress of the Ashantis. 
Moreover, by a _ fortunate 
chance Captain Rattray was 
at the time engaged in the 
neighbourhood of Kumasi on 
his great anthropological work, 
and he transferred his attention 
to the history of the Golden 
Stool. His investigations re- 
vealed hitherto unimagined 
potentialities, and enabled and 
encouraged the Administration 
to enter into the spirit of it all. 

As the days passed and the 
Ashantis began to recognise 
that far from being a laughing- 
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stock they had the sympathy 
of every feeling person, and as 
they came also to reassure 
themselves that no advantage 
would be sought in their em- 
parrassment, their resentment 
focussed itself upon those from 
time to time charged with 
complicity in the outrage. 

The accused—there came to 
be fourteen of them—were those 
who had been responsible for 
the safety of the Stool, those 
who had desecrated it, and 
those who had received any of 
the Stool gold. The mode of 
trial of the offenders caused at 
first some searching of mind. 
But the decision was soon made 
that the chiefs themselves 
should conduct the trial. The 
Ashantis are a proud people 
and there was the wish to save 
their face. The Golden Stool 
had been the gage of battle 
between them and the British. 
At the cost of much blood and 
treasure the Ashantis in some 
mysterious way and with un- 
defined hopes had clung desper- 
ately to possession of their 
Stool. Somehow it did not 
seem right that they should 
have to resort to a British 
Court for the vindication of 
the honour and sanctity of 
their Stool, profaned by the 
hands of their own people. 

Certain conditions with 
regard to the trial it was 
necessary to impose. The trial 
itself was to be held, not in the 
old Palaver Hall, but in a 
large open space behind the 
Police Barracks. All arrests 
were to be made and all wit- 
hesses were to be summoned 
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by the police, and both pris- 
oners and witnesses were to 
be in the custody and under 
the protection of the police. 
The accused were to appear 
under police escort, and the 
police were to attend through- 
out the trial to preserve order. 
A record was to be made of the 
proceedings, and the judgment 
of the Tribunal was to be 
submitted to the Chief Com- 
missioner for confirmation or 
review. 

The Kumasi Council of chiefs 
early intimated that the case 
was of a magnitude beyond 
their competence. The Golden 
Stool belonged to all Ashanti, 
and it would be repugnant to 
native custom for the Kumasi 
chiefs to act in this matter 
alone. They petitioned, there- 
fore, that the head-chiefs of the 
various states of Ashanti should 
be summoned to join the 
Tribunal, and that the 
Mampon-hene, who ranks next 
to the King of Ashanti and has 
a silver stool, should be its 
president. The presence of 
these chiefs and their followers 
in Kumasi at such a time was 
a fresh cause for anxiety. The 
police already had their hands 
full, and the preservation of 
order might not be an easy 
matter. But the Ashantis 
understand the nature of an 
oath, and the head-chiefs were 
placed on their honour to keep 
the peace and maintain order 
in Kumasi. They kept their 
word, and throughout the period 
of their stay solemn unwonted 
quiet reigned in the town. 

The trial was completed in 
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four days, and the chiefs were 
determined that it should 
deserve confidence. They en- 
gaged a Fanti clerk to take 
down the notes of evidence ; 
they asked four native ministers 
from the various missions to 
attend and record their own 
finding; they invited repre- 
sentatives of the ‘ strangers’ 
in Kumasi, among them the 
Chief Commissioner’s head 
clerk just pensioned, to be 
present at the trial; and in 
the course of the hearing, when 
Seniagya started to make a 
confession, the proceedings were 
suspended for the attendance 
of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Police in order that the 
statement might be made in 
his presence. 

After considerable discussion 
amongst themselves the chiefs 
found all the prisoners guilty. 
Six they sentenced to death. 
Esubonten, because “‘ by virtue 
of his office he had custody 
of the Golden Stool, and did 
neglect to exercise the necessary 
supervision and oversight, and 
thereby gave occasion for the 
exposure and loss of the Stool, 
which loss has caused much 
commotion and fear, not only 
among the whole of the Ashanti 
nation but among other nations 
on the Coast, as an officer or 
soldier sleeping on guard in 
time of war, or neglecting to 
keep watch, has suffered the 
enemy to enter and cause 
disaster.’”’ The other five be- 
cause “being natives of 
Ashanti, and subjects of the 
Golden Stool of the Ashanti 
nation, did steal, sell, or other- 
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wise dispose of the Golden Stool, 
thereby betraying the Ashanti 
nation, and laying it open to 
disgrace and ridicule, and de- 
basing the name and fame of 
Ashanti, much to the annoy- 
ance and provocation of all 
people, both young and old, 
thereby giving occasion for 
disturbance and bloodshed, but 
for the intervention of the 
Government.” Seven others 
were sentenced to imprisonment 
for life ; and one, who pleaded 
guilty and for pardon, to ‘ drink 
fetish,’ which meant a fine and 
an oath that he had disclosed 
all the Stool gold he had 
received. 

The sentences were subject, 
as already mentioned, to review 
by the Chief Commissioner. 
And so, two days later at an 
assembly of the chiefs on the 
cricket ground in front of the 
Fort, I, as Chief Commissioner, 
with the prisoners before the 
dais where I sat, announced 
my decision on the whole 
matter. 

The death sentences were 
commuted to banishment, five 
of the prisoners were dis- 
charged, and three were ordered 
to ‘drink fetish’ before the 
chiefs. In view of possible 
resentment, of which there had 
been some warning, it was 
arranged with Douris that at 
@ certain point in my address 
he should march off all the 
prisoners as unobtrusively as 
possible into the security of 
the Fort. His cue was to be 
the words, ‘‘Good may come 
of this palaver.’’ These words 
drew the attention of the 
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crowd, and it was with no 
small measure of relief that 
out of the corner of my eye I 
saw the prisoners pass into the 
Fort. 

Six months later the Gover- 
nor, Sir Gordon Guggisberg, 
visited Kumasi. In the course 
of his speech to the Council of 
Chiefs he made this announce- 
ment: ‘The case of the 
Golden Stool has been a big 
event. I congratulate the chiefs 
on the wise manner in which 
they have dealt with this 
business. The Government 
fully recognises what the Golden 
Stool is to you, and as far as 
the Government is concerned 
they make no claim to the 
Stool. The Government, on 
the other hand, will help you 
to preserve the reverence and 
respect for that Stool which 
belongs to your nation. So 
the Government will only inter- 
fere if the Stool becomes 
degraded into a bad fetish or 
if it is used for seditious 
purposes.” 

The linguist of the Council 
rendered to the Governor the 
thanks of the Ashanti people 
for the assurance that their 
Stool should not be taken from 
them, and he solemnly de- 
clared that human sacrifice had 
never been offered to the 
Golden Stool of Ashanti. He 
continued: ‘It has been an 
anxious time. People from 
other parts of Ashanti came 
into Kumasi and we did not 
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know what might happen. The 
Golden Stool is very great. 
It contains the Soul of the 
Nation. We honour it so much 
that if it had been tampered 
with by people from outside 
we should all have risen in 
arms and it would not have 
mattered to us if we had all 
perished the same day.” 

The condition + of the Stool 
at its reappearance was set 
forth in a letter written by the 
chiefs on the day after the 
trial. ‘“‘The nucleus,” they 
said, ‘‘of the Stool described 
by the Ashantis as the nut- 
shell holding the souls of all 
Ashanti and protecting us 
against all evils is some mys- 
terious thing believed to have 
been charmed or grasped or 
received from the Heavens by 
our Great High Priest, Komfi 
Anotchi. That thing we may 
truly say is not gold, and was 
not, therefore, used by the 
culprits, but the gorgeous 
amount of gold trinkets, gold 
statues, gold bells, and precious 
beads in connection with the 
Stool have been wholly stolen, 
and the gold we have re- 
covered now is barely a two- 
hundredth part of the total.’ 

True, indeed, it was that the 
Golden Stool had reappeared 
with its barbarous accretions, 
grisly emblems “of old, un- 
happy, far-off things and battles 
long ago,’’ discarded. 

Strange, too, that it should 
have made its reappearance 





1 Seniagya in his evidence said he found the Golden Stool to be ‘rotten.’ I have 
seen tribal stools as old as the Golden Stool, and they were in a very bad state of 
preservation, in some cases a relic only survived. These old stools seemed much 
smaller than the official and household stools of to-day. 
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marvellously in time for the 
return and _ restoration of 
Prempeh. For within two years 
of its discovery Prempeh, after 
exile for the lifetime of a 
generation, was permitted to 
return to Kumasi as a private 
citizen. In a short while he 
was restored, not as Asante- 
hene, King of Ashanti—the 
Ashanti Confederacy was still 
in dissolution—but as Kumasi- 
hene, head-chief of his own 
people, the Kumasis. 

At the time of his deportation 
Kumasi was a tangled heap of 
mud buildings, decayed and 
largely in ruins ; and Prempeh 
himself was a barbarous poten- 
tate, one who had permitted 
and witnessed human sacrifice. 
He returned to a well-planned, 
well-built Kumasi, the richest 
town of a thriving colony ; 
himself civilised, educated, and 
a@ sincere Christian, ‘‘ as much 
at home,’’ says a report, “in 
European dress at a meeting 
of the Town Council, as an 
hour before perhaps in crown 
ornaments and Ashanti robes 
presiding at a tribunal or at 
some national pageant.”’ 

The old order had changed, 
and the Golden Stool, Kumasi, 
and Prempeh in his remote 
exile, had undergone an iden- 
tity of experience re-shaping 
themselves to take their places 
in the new. 

A few more years and 
Prempeh died. The funeral 
custom of his immediate pre- 
decessor had been celebrated 
among other savage rites with 
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the sacrifice of fifty slaves, 
Prempeh’s funeral custom was 
celebrated under the auspices 
of Christian Missions. In con- 
cluding the account of that 
custom the Stool Clerk wrote: 
‘“‘ Finally, God be thanked that 
during the period covered by 
the Custom nothing untoward 
arose to mar the various events 
and thus tarnish the fine repu- 
tation that Ashanti has in the 
eyes of the Government, as a 
result of prayers offered on 
behalf of the Funeral Custom 
by the local churches at the 
request of the Kumasihene.”’ 
And now the wheel has come 


full circle. For the Ashanti 
Confederacy, twin-born with 
the Golden Stool, was re- 


established with Government 
sanction on 31st January of 
this year, and, following pre- 
cedent, the Kumasihene was 
appointed Asantehene, and the 
first King of Ashanti under 
British rule. At his installation 
the Golden Stool was displayed 
to the public gaze and carried 
in procession through Kumasi. 
Reconsecrated, as it were, it 
had returned to the life and 
allegiance of the Ashantis. 

The ancient prophecy of 
Anotchi and the symbolism of 
the fetters binding the soul of 
Ashanti to the Golden Stool do 
not, after all, seem wholly 
fanciful. And small wonder if 
in the succession of events 
making the story of their 
Stool the Ashantis discern 
something like the march of 
predestination. 
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MODERN ATHONTANS. 


BY J. M. N. 


VIII. 


SOURED by his contact with 
the world, old man Olympus 
sat forever in his doorway en- 
gaged in the occupation of 
rolling tobacco leaf into cigar- 
ettes wrapped in fragments of 
paper which his numerous 
grandchildren collected for him, 
and thinking back into the 
years. 

Sometimes he would lift up 
his voice and bay like an 
ancient hound remembering 
past hunting, and then he 
always lost his temper, and 
cracked at his nearest grand- 
child with a long, stout stick 
which he kept for the purpose 
of propelling himself from one 
part of his little world to 
another. 

Sometimes the Cherry 
Peddler or the Rug Miser 
visited him, for they had been 
neighbours in the country they 
came from. There they had 
despised each other, but now 
@ common misfortune welded 
them together in friendship. 

Olympus had owned and 
sailed a small ship, and traded 
between Athos and the sur- 
rounding islands and Constan- 
tinople, a trade inherited from 
his father, for they were sea- 
faring people. Olympus was 
convinced that the Virgin had 
sorely troubled his particular 





world, had caused the exodus 
of the greater part of his 
people from Turkey to Greece, 
and had finally planted the 
last remnant of them on the 
peninsula of Athos in order to 
teach him a@ salutary lesson in 
keeping his vows. 

Just as the war broke out 
Olympus was in his prime. 
A hairy, hearty giant, who 
sailed the seas, begot children, 
and prayed fervently to his 
own particular saints. He 
never worked on a holiday, and 
seldom missed going to Church. 
He was as savage a Christian 
as could be found, and took his 
religion a8 his fathers had done, 
with becoming seriousness, but 
in no way applied it to his 
own life. He was an oppor- 
tunist, and when the war broke 
out he was placidly sailing 
round the great peninsula of 
Athos. The blockade of the 
Dardanelles threw him out 
somewhat, but he quickly 
turned the situation to his 
own advantage by smuggling 
whisky to the troops at Galli- 
poli, until his coffers became 
full of allied gold and his 
knowledge enriched by a most 
lurid vocabulary. When Gal- 
lipoli was evacuated he 
turned his attention to the 
Struma, serving alike British 
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and Bulgar with sublime in- 
difference to anything but his 
own pocket, until in the end 
bodily harm was threatened 
by those in power if he did not 
take himself and his sailing 
ship elsewhere. 

He ran his ship to a small 
island to think over his sudden 
change in fortune, and to 
devise some means of out- 
witting those in authority. 

It was a small island, and 
the sea was full of quacking 
ducks. Olympus asked no 
question when the smell of 
roast duck rose from his galley, 
but he sent ashore to a skete 
belonging to the monasteries 
of Athos for extra wine, and 
filed himself slowly and 
heartily. 

The next day a party of 
monks sat on the rocks fishing. 
A stiff breeze blew straight 
from the land, and Olympus 
decided that the right moment 
for departure had come. The 
anchor was heaved up and the 
sails shaken out. They swung 
round bellying and straining 
at their ropes, but the ship 
remained at her anchorage, and 
simply heeled a little under the 
weight of the wind. 

Olympus roared and blus- 
tered, the crew raved, the 
helmsman turned the wheel, 
and the waves raced and 
bubbled before the prow ready 
to carry the ship away, but 
alas! the spirit to sail had left 
her, and there she lay as if 
under a curse. 

The monks on the shore 
fished on and never raised their 


eyes from the work they were 
engaged in until they saw a 
small row-boat drop from the 
side of the vessel and come 
dancing over the waves to 
them. 

“For no reason at all I 
am cursed!” cried Olympus, 
“Here is a purse of money, 
run quickly to the good saint 
whose day it is so that by the 
gift of God the curse may be 
removed ! ” 

The monks looked at Olym- 
pus, and said in one voice— 

** Where are our ducks ? ” 

“Ducks ? ” blustered Olym- 
pus. “‘ What doI know? Did 
I steal your ducks ? ”’ 

“That God knows,’ replied 
the monks with dignity. 

Olympus lost his nerve then, 
for a sudden gust of wind 
caused his ship to reel, and yet 
she remained as if anchored. 

He made confession, but 
declared that he had given no 
order to steal the ducks; he 
had only eaten them. 

“TI will pay,” he cried, “in 
the best gold, three or four 
times their value.” 

The monks rose up waving 
their hands. 

** Put away your gold,” they 
said; “it is not good gold. 
This is Saint Spiridon’s day 
and we will see what can be 
done.” 

They went off to consult 
their Abbot, while Olympus 
kicked his heels on the shore. 
He was already impatient of 
waiting on the saints. 

The monks took their time, 
but finally they delivered this 
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ultimatum to him. The curse 
would be removed at once by 
Saint Spiridon if he promised 
to sail immediately to some 
city where there were silver- 
smiths, and exchange his bad 
gold for a pair of solid silver 
ducks. He was to return as 
quickly as possible with these 
and present them to the ikon 
of the saint or worse would 
follow. 

Olympus promised, and the 
curse fell from the little ship 
and she was free. 

She plunged her nose into 
the waves and sailed as straight 
@ course a8 was possible to the 
island of Rhodes where there 
were good silversmiths. There 
Olympus had made a large 
pair of solid silver ducks which 
he fixed on each side of his 
ship so that the world could 
see that he was keeping his 
promise, but by that time the 
war had come to an end, and 
in the hard-drinking days of 
rejoicing that followed he forgot 
his mission, and accepted a 
cargo of wine to carry to a 
distant place, and his ship 
immediately sailed on a mine 
and was blown up, together 
with the crew and the silver 
ducks, 

Olympus was rescued and 
carried to his home town near 
Constantinople, and he lacked 
the means from that day on to 
replace the ducks, so that he 
now looks on old age as a 
Special curse devised by the 
good Saint Spiridon to trouble 
the soul of one Olympus who 
has never fulfilled his vow. 
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“Indeed, if a fox visits the 
village it eats his chickens,” 
quoted Melpomene one day 
from an ancient saying. ‘‘ Most 
men are rewarded for work, but 
not Olympus.” Her huge sides 
shook with good - natured 
chuckles. She dextrously 
sucked a measure of wine from 
the barrel with a rubber tube, 
an art she was well practised 
in, for she seldom drew too 
much, This wine she released 
into a glass for a monk who was 
peddling shoes that he had made 
on the Holy Mountain. 

“ He is not a good man” ; 
she lowered her voice, and 
pushed the money the monk 
had given her back to him with 
a kindly gesture of her large, 
fat hand. The monk took up 
the money with a murmur of 
thanks, crossed himself, and 
devoted himself to his wine. 

When Olympus could no 
longer work he sold all he had, 
robbed his elder sons of their 
dead mother’s marriage portion 
and built an oil mill, and during 
the oil season his second wife 
worked it. 

She was a tall, dark woman, 
with high, stooped shoulders, 
a ewe-neck, and wide startled 
eyes. The only respite she had 
from work was when she paused 
morning and evening to cross 
herself devoutly as the Church 
bell rang. 

Olympus looked benevolent 
when the oil season was in full 
swing. He hobbled from his 
doorway into the mill, his 
brown face creased with 
wrinkles which passed for 
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smiles, and stood beside the 
huge earthenware jars, watch- 
ing them fill with oil by the 
sweat of his wife’s brow. He 
was dressed in homespun ; for 
when his wife should have been 
sleeping away the mid-day hours 
with the rest of the world, she 
plied needle and thread, or 
threw her shuttle across her 
loom. She rendered a twenty- 
four hour service to our world 
in the oil season, as a blind- 
folded mule toiled round in a 
circle day and night dragging 
one great stone on another and 
crushing the olives to pulp. 
This pulp she packed into stout 
goat-hair bags of her own 
weaving, and they were piled 
in a large press which was 
worked by several men who 
leant against the spokes of an 
enormous wheel. The pulp, 
crushed as dry as well-pressed 
tobacco, piled brown and high 
under the feet of the workers 
and against the walls until in 
places it mounted to the 
beamed ceiling of the mill. A 
fire roared; boiling water 
hissed; and the world was 
well content to squat patiently 
by the shining heaps of olives 
and wait their turn ; the women 
with their spindles; tongues 
awag with the gossip of the 
day; the tuneless voices of 
the men chanting as they 
strained at the press. 

When the doors banged shut 
and the olive season was over, 
Olympus would sell the moun- 
tains of pulp to little sailing 
ships which carried it off to 
soap factories, for this and a 


small percentage of the oil 
constituted his payment for 
the use of the mill. 

Everything should have gone 
well with Olympus, but every- 
thing went wrong, and as son 
after son died, leaving breadless 
grandchildren to the old people, 
to whom only the young and 
useless daughters of the second 
wife remained, the priest would 
shake his head and remember 
the old curse, especially during 
the oil season when the un- 
usual bustle and clamour of 
work rose in our little world, 

It was then that the Church 
Widow tended the lamps and 
swept the Church in something 
of a hurry, in order to be free 
to carry her olives to the mill, 
The fishermen ceased to fold 
their brown nets in orderly 
rows on the glistening white 
beaches, but disappeared into 
the olive groves. The octopus 
hunters no longer floated over 
the rocks staring through the 
shining water for their prey, 
but their boats plied busily 
back and forth laden with 
olive pickers. The summer 
lethargy of man and _ beast 
vanished, and the screech-owls 
broke their long silence and 
came out on the jutting corbels 
of the Tower to begin their 
noisy winter courting. 

** Ah,” sighed the priest, who 
bent above a small wild pig 
skin which he was cleaning, 
and which would presently be 
bloated with wine, “ another 
man would become rich, but 
not Olympus. God doesn’t 
love him. I have seen him eat 
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bread that a hungry dog would 
refuse, so blue with mould.” 
He slipped sticks into the pig’s 
arms to stretch them, straight- 
ening his back to review his 
work. 

* Ah,” answered the Witch, 
“but God has made a Madam 
of his eldest daughter. I re- 
member the day she ran bare- 
foot to the hills minding the 
village goats for her daily bread, 
and now she is @ Madam in a 
silk dress!” She twirled furi- 
ous thoughts into her spinning 
thread, for this girl was the 
one village romance, and the 
Witch was nothing if not 
romantic. One day a man who 
had sought and found wealth 
in America visited the village, 
and while wandering on the 
hills came upon the village 
goats in the charge of a Sibyl 
so ragged and lovely that his 
heart was trapped, and he 
married her and took her off to 
America with him. It was 
rumoured that this son-in-law 
did well by Olympus, but the 
rumour died at birth for the 
family looked as miserable as 
ever. 

In the oil season a stream of 
peddlers appeared to barter 
their goods for oil. 

Armenian sieve - makers 
walked into the village, travel- 
ling like gipsies with their 
household goods on their tiny 
underfed donkeys, and their 
chickens balanced on top of 
panniers where the hens 
obligingly deposited their daily 
eggs as they rode, en route 
from one village to another. 
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Yearly there came a sea 
peddler, picturesque enough in 
colour and dress to be a 
pirate ; active, naked below the 
knees, his boat painted in 
bright colours to enchant his 
own gay heart. A flock of 
pigeons accompanied him. 
They fluttered on the hatch, a 
covered hole in his tiny poop. 
They flew as the boat sailed, 
whirling with the breezes. They 
perched on mast and yard. He 
fed them in the bowels of the 
boat, whistling and chuckling 
to them as they fluttered and 
settled, and he would not sell 
one of them; for they had 
followed his boat for years, 
nesting under the poop, and 
teaching their young to fly 
and follow, since the time when 
he had brought along the first 
pair for luck. 

He dealt in fishing-tackle, 
lobster and fish traps, and flat, 
leathery, sun-dried octopus 
eggs, much prized in our world 
during the long seasons of 
fasting. He pirated sponges 
and salt when he could, and 
maintained that a man could 
always pick a living from the 
sea if he had heart for the life. 

The peddlers appeared on 
mule and donkey, walking, 
sailing, disgorged from the 
weekly steamer; and they came 
from Athos itself as well as 
from the outer world. 

This strange medley of monks 
and men settled themselves in 
a waiting row outside the oil 
mill, where they would haggle 
over the exchange of their 
goods for a scant measure of 
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oil, to the mutual satisfaction 
of both parties. 

One day a sudden, dreadful 
wailing startled the world from 
its mid-day sleep, and the wife 
of Olympus was seen running 
from the oil mill, both hands 
to her head crying like a 
demented woman. 

“Oh, the rich rats! Oh, 
the rich rats! Oh, the rich 
mattress of the rich rats!” 

The troubled face of the 
priest, heavy with sleep, peered 
from his window. The deaf 
mother of the Cobbler rose from 
the dusty shade where she 
slumbered. She stared at the 
flying figure of the grim old 
woman who had worked in the 
sun until her skin was like fine 
leather. 

She rushed back again with 
Olympus labouring at her heels, 
and together they disappeared 
into the silent oil mill. In our 
world there are no secrets, and 
each man treats his neighbour’s 
house as his own, pushing his 
way in to stare with conver- 
sation beads in hand in moments 
of crisis; therefore in a very 
short time the bewildered vil- 
lage trod on each other’s heels 
on the olive pulp, and listened 
to the ravings of the old man 
as he pointed to his mud brick 
walls. 

** All my life’s money!” he 
shouted hysterically. “ All! 
All! In a rat’s stomach! 
Have I eaten it myself? Al- 
ways it is there to pay my 
vow!” 

“ Ai, ai,” wailed his wife ; 
“and I brewed tea from ripe 


peppers rather than buy a 


pinch of tea. Now it is a 
mattress for rats! Oh, the 
rich rats!” 


‘God loves them,” said the 
Witch. 

*Bah!” spat the wife of 
Olympus, rushing at her and 
trying to push her out. “Go! 
Who knows what evil is in your 
heart? May you die in sick- 
ness!” for she suspected the 
Witch of being able to bring 
ill luck to her house. 

‘How much did you hide 
in the wall ? ’” asked the Church 
Widow calmly, for she was not 
very emotional. 

“Sixty thousand drachmas!” 
wailed Olympus, wringing his 
hands. ‘Oh, the rich rats!” 
He sounded as if he had been 
winded. 

The Church Widow re- 
covered. She licked her dry 
lips. 

“In what ? ” 

**In a handkerchief.’’ Olym- 
pus hung his head. 

Neighbour nudged neighbour. 

““ Kissed by God! Mad!” 

“Why not find a tin? ” 

“And only yesterday he 
turned a light-eyed beggar from 
the door!” 

“ce Truly s 99 

“ Yes, truly.” 

A sign was made to show how 
bad the light eye was thought 
to be, and everyone spat and 
groaned. 

“Sixty thousand drachmas 
a mattress for rats!’ sighed 
the Witch. Her melancholy 
was profound. “ How anxious 
the breadless beggar’s stomach 
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must have been to have caused 
that!” 

“And the beggar doesn’t 
know his own pleasure,’ said 
the Cobbler mournfully ; “ but 
that is often so.” 

The wife of Olympus seized 
a pick. She tore at the wall. 
It resisted sturdily, then gave 
slowly, brick by brick, dust 
rising as the heavy unbaked 
chunks of mud fell and broke. 
A few village wits joked, but 
on the whole the gaping crowd 
was shocked into silence. 

Olympus and his wife worked 
like people possessed, taking 
it in turns to pick down the 
thick wall, groaning in despair 
as a small piece of note fluttered 
out of the wreckage. 

“By the gift of God some 
small pieces !’’ shouted Olym- 
pus at last. The handkerchief 
was found, and he held it aloft 
in triumph. In it were a few 
notes still intact. At this 
moment the shoe - peddling 
monk, scenting at last that the 
unusual commotion must por- 
tend something amiss, peered 
into the mill. His beard was a 
shining white, and was parted 
in the middle, the two sides 
being drawn into the knob of 
hair behind his head. This 
arrangement gave him rather 
® roguish look. His shabby 
gown was drawn round his 
slight figure. 

“What is this?’’ he mur- 
mured; but Olympus was 
driving all from his mill, and 
monk and peasants fell back 
before his wrath. 

“I will only count with 
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intelligent people, not dogs !” 
he cricd. ‘‘ Who of you has 
letters? God knows you are 
nothing at all!” 

A messenger ran hot-foot for 
me with a stream of children 
racing behind him in case some 
precious word should be lost. 
I forced a passage through the 
crowd. The peddlers cried 
their wares vainly, interest had 
shifted from them, and ancient 
shoe-peddler and youthful cloth 
merchant sat glumly among 
their merchandise. 

The Witch rose with some 
dignity from her knees, for I 
found her prostrate before the 
door with her eye to a crack, 
giving a spirited running com- 
mentary to those behind her. 
She showed no shame at being 
unmasked, but tried to slip in 
after me. Olympus defeated 
this effort, and dragged me 
into the mill and shut the door 
in her face. 

They had the tiny flame of 
an ikon lamp to give them light, 
and squatted on fallen mud 
bricks with the cherished scraps 
of notes, pitifully few from 
their years of hoarding. Olym- 
pus was trying to piece them 
together in order to send them 
to the bank he despised in the 
hope of recovering some of the 
money. 

Hours after I rose to leave, 
having repeated a hundred 
times that it was beyond my 
powers to account for more 
than eighteen thousand drach- 
mas out of the sixty. 

“ Not enough,” sighed Olym- 
pus. 
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‘“* Take this as a sign the good 
Virgin does not want you to 
pay your debt,” cried his wife 
fiercely ; “‘for many a year I 
have told you this. And I have 
gone without shoes, even to the 
Church.” 

Olympus cracked at her with 
his long stick, missed her, and 
bent himself double as he sat 
on his heap of mud bricks. 

He cried like a child, while 
his wife watched him, arms 
akimbo, the bitterness of years 
of foolish gathering in her heart. 
Then she turned to me and 
cried— 

‘‘ Have I borne anything to 
him but daughters? And his 
very daughters have girls in 
their turn! Cursed he is! My 
only boy was the boy of my 
first husband! He whom the 
Turks killed.” 

The Witch had forced her way 
through the unguarded door. 

‘‘Indeed the truth!” she 
cried ; ‘‘ the Turks cut off our 
sons’ heads the same day, and 
she hid in the cellar ; but what 
did I do?” 

I shook my head dumbly. 
It was one of the Witch’s 
intense moments. 

“We were neighbours,” she 
cried, ‘‘and while she hid, 1 
crept round the corners of the 
streets; crawling and hiding 
until I found my boy, but I 
couldn’t carry him away as 
people were watching, so I 
stole his head and hid it in a 
large basket of grapes. Yes,” 
her voice rose shrilly, “he 
went with me from town to 
town, always under grapes, 
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until we came to the ships that 
brought us here, and there they 
took him from me and wrote 
him down, and now every few 
weeks George the postman 
brings me money, and [ ean 
éat. Ai, ai, but it is bad to lose 
a son so.” She rocked herself 
a little and wept. 

** And why didn’t you think, 
too?” shouted the irate Olym- 
pus to his wife. ‘What one 
woman does another can do. 
It is bad to lose a son, but 
worse if no money is paid for 
him.” He cracked at her again 
with his long stick. 

“‘ Bah,” spat his wife, ‘ you 
who are cursed! May your 
legs remain weak! But now 
I shall go and buy new shoes,” 
and she walked rapidly out of 
the oil mill, crackling the re- 
maining drachmas in her hand. 

“There are no shoes in this 
village,’ said Olympus, sighing 
with relief, for his fright had 
carried him past the peddlers 
with unseeing eyes in the after- 
noon. “Her madness may 
go by the time she reaches 
Yerrisos ! ”’ 

** But a monk has come from 
the Holy Mountain with shoes 
to sell, good shoes of his own 
making,” cried the Witch, who 
found delight in torturing the 
old man. He wept once more 
and struck the ground with 
his stick, but the infirmities of 
old age had returned to him 
again and held him to his sack. 

“Why does she want shoes ? 
Why does she want shoes ? ” 

“Poor fool!’ answered the 
Witch ; “ know that you have 
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hidden her shoes in that wall 


for years !” 

By the light of the moon the 
village watched the wife of 
Olympus select her shoes. She 
had roused the slender, aged 
monk who had made them. 
Now he sat running his fingers 
through and through his glisten- 
ing white hair, an expression 
of amazement creasing his face 
into worried folds, for the 
woman had pounced on him as 
he slept, and clawed him awake, 
demanding shoes. 

“Surely the morning comes 
quickly enough,” he kept mur- 
muring ; “‘ and the good Virgin 
won’t remove the shoes.” 

One or two youths took him 
up, jostling each other and 
snatching at his wares. 

“‘ Little father, will it rain ? ”’ 
shouted a fisherman who passed 
with his pile of nets balanced 
on his head. “The full moon 
is bad for fishing. We want 
clouds.”’ 

“Does God want clouds ? ” 
asked the monk reprovingly. 
This silenced the fisherman, 
and the laughter of the youths 
ceased. “‘The birds of God 
made a mistake this year, for 
the season is so mild, and they 
have built a nest on the Holy 
Mountain, and it will not rain 
until the fledglings are feathered. 
They want another thirteen 
days.” 

“Bah!” said @ man un- 
easily. ‘‘ We will be breadless 
next year if it doesn’t rain 
before thirteen days, for the 
frost will come before the 
wheat sprouts.” 
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The monk shrugged his 
shoulders. 


“ That is as the Virgin wills ; 
but the birds of God will not 
be ready to fly for thirteen days, 
It is written in our records that 
this has happened only three or 
four times during all the hun- 
dreds of years we have been 
here, and the winter has not 
come until they have flown. 
There will be clouds when the 
moon turns, but no winter.” 

“What he says is true 
enough,” cried a man; “if 
you notice the fig trees have 
put on new leaves, for the sun 
is still with teeth, though it is 
late November.” 

“The sun’s teeth will be 
drawn when the birds of God 
fly,” said the old monk quietly. 

The wife of Olympus sighed 
over the shoes. Rain, bread, 
birds of God meant nothing to 
her; she was filled with the 
ecstasy of possession. 

The sombre figure of the 
priest cast a shadow over her, 
and she looked at him. Sud- 
denly she pushed the shoes 
away, and scrambled to her 
feet. She crossed herself 
rapidly as she kissed the hem 
of the priest’s gown, and then 
she ran from the place back 
into the oil mill. The mild 
eyes of the monk grew rounder, 
he looked helplessly at the 
shoes she had cast from her. 

“What is wrong’ with 
them?” he asked; ‘“‘aren’t 
they good shoes ? ” 

“But little father,” cried 
the Witch, acting on impulse, 
‘“‘she feels she would be steal- 
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ing her husband’s silver ducks.” 
And she told him the story 
with many elaborations of her 
own. 
“IT am a poor man, but she 
is @ good woman,” said the 
monk. He picked up the shoes 
she had chosen and handed 
them to the Witch. ‘‘ Give her 
these and tell her to light a 
candle to Saint Spiridon.”” He 
folded his gown about him 
and prepared to sleep. 

“Take them and give them 
to her, that is what he means,” 
said the priest to the bewildered 
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Witch, for shoes do not drop 
into one’s hand like that in 
our world. 

‘Bah!’ she exclaimed ag 
she slipped away with them. 
“My husband is also a bad 
man, but there is nothing for 
me from the holy one!” 

Now daily the shoeless Witch 
gathers winkles from the rocks 
under my windows, while the 
blue sea stirs in the sunshine 
about her frozen feet, and the 
scent of belated heather blows 
into the room, for the Witch is 
an optimist. 
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